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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Tis work, the production of a French gentle- 
man now in this country, who was but lately a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, has been put into my hands by 
him for revision and publication. It cannot fail at 
this time of being deeply interesting. Some parts, 
indeed, are of the greatest political importance, for 
they add to the proofs of a systematic design in Ku- 
rope to create a strong Popish party in this country; 
for what purpose, it is not difficult to conjecture. 
The alarm which has been sounded of foreign con- 
spiracy, it will be seen by some further evidence ad- 
duced in that part of the work entitled, ‘“ Warnings 
to the American People,” is neither without founda- 
tion, nor premature. Whatever opinion some may 
form as to the character of this modern crusade, 
whether they consider it rational or quixotic, whether 
harmless or dangerous, the fact of the existence of 
such a crusade cannot admit of a doubt. The tes- 
timony is here given of one who was but lately in 
the enemy’s camp, and was designed by that enemy 
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to act a prominent part as a priest, at a future day 
in this country, to be employed in extending Po- 
pery. 

The “Confessions” possess all the absorbing in- 
terest of a romance, with this additional advantage, 
that they are graphically true. 'The personal nar- 
rative most beautifully illustrates the consequences 
upon a truly conscientious heart of that most unna- 
tural vow of celibacy enjoined by the Popish canons. 
It is impossible to peruse the details of the author’s 
internal conflict, without also arousing, (along with 
the indignation at the infernal system which arro- 
gates the power of imposing the unnatural vow,) 
pity, the deepest pity, for the deluded men who are 
its victims. This narrative, instead of creating or 
fostering personal animosity against the priests in- 
discriminately of the Roman Catholic faith, I think 
must have the effect on every feeling mind which I 
confess it has on my own, that of inducing great care 
lest, (in that just indignation, which is more than 
ever felt to be just, against Popery, and in the un- 
compromising warfare, political and religious, which 
is to be waged against it,) injustice be done to some 
honestly deluded priests like our author; for there 
are many others, doubtless, in the ranks of Popery, 
who are there only from education, deceived by the 
great sorceress ; and who rather deserve our compas- 
sion and our benevolent efforts to undeceive them, 
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than our blame and denunciation.* Still it must be 
granted, that in our own country, where the sources 
of knowledge are so freely open to all, where all po- 
litical impediments are removed from the conscience, 
where there are no restraints upon it but those self- 
imposed and voluntarily submitted to, there is less 
excuse, (if, indeed, there is any, but that of the gross- 
est ignorance and an obliquity of intellectual vision 
amounting almost to idiocy,) for any Roman priest 
who would zealously propagate the monstrous ab- 
surdities, and the darkening and debasing supersti- 
tions of Popery, in this land of intellectual light and 
freedom. Knaves or dupes are the only names that 
can be applied to zealous Papists, in this country at 
least, if not throughout the world. For the knaves, 
charity, the broadest charity towards the whole hu- 
man race, demands that they, like other knaves, 
should be exposed, and put under the ban of en- 
lightened public opinion; while the dupes, (and 
dupes they are, however repugnant the name may 
be to their self-love,) should be treated with the ten- 
derness, and pity, and benevolent efforts at recovery, 
due to all honest delusion. But whatever course of 
forbearance may be pursued towards the persons of 
the deluded, their error, alike fatal to our religious 


* Note, See chapter XIV. 
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and civil institutions, must be fearlessly <p and 
perseveringly resisted. 

The question will naturally be asked, “ Why does 
the author conceal his name?” Reasons of pru- 
dence in consulting the safety of dear relatives, all 
Catholics in the south part of France, where they are 
surrounded by a bigoted, enslaved, and most vindic- 
tive Roman Catholic population, (as any one ac- 
qainted with the state of that part of France well 
knows,) oblige the considerate and truly amiable au- 
thor to preserve for the present a strict incognito, 
His friends would suffer on his account the most 
painful proscription. Little do we conceive the dan- 
gers and trials, the hate and persecutions which in our 
own times await not merely the convert himself from 
Popery in countries where it is dominant, but which 
pursue even the innocent relatives of the apostate 
heretic as he is called, although they remain staunch 
in their attachment to their sect. Would they who in- 
considerately affirm that Popery haschanged its perse- 
cuting character in modern times, but give a moderate 
share of attention in ascertaining the facts which are 
every day occurring to prove its true spirit, they would 
no longer be deceived, but watch with the greater 
jealousy all the movements and encroachments of 
this necessarily intolerant sect.* 


* The following decree of Pope Innocent III. and the fourth Gene- 
ral Council of Lateran, is in full force, and is acted out in spirit 
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The public may rest assured that the author is 
what he professes to be. He is no fictitious charac- 
ter. He is personally known, not alone to me, but 
to several gentlemen, whose names and standing 
are well known to the community. His testimonials 
which he showed me are of the highest character ; 
and he was, when in France, under the patronage 
of a French nobleman distinguished for his liberality 


and letter now, this very year, in France and Italy :—‘‘ We excom- 
municate and anathematize every heresy extolling itself against this 
holy orthodox Catholic faith; condemning all heretics, by whatso- 
ever names they may be called. [i. e. all Protestants.] Moreover, 
we decree that the Lelievers, receivers, defenders, and favourers of 
heretics shall be excommunicated ; finally decreeing, that after any 
such is noted by excommunication, if he refuse to satisfy within a 
year, he shall from thenceforth be ipso jure infamous, and may not 
be admitted to public offices or councils, or to the choice of such, nor 
to bear witness; and he shall be intestate, and not have power to 
make a will, nor may come to a succession of inheritance; and no 
man shall be forced to answer him in any cause, but he shall be 
be forced to answer others, &c. If he be a notary or register, the 
instruments made by him shall be utterly void, and damned with 
the damned author. And so in like other cases we command that it 
be observed.” It is further commanded, that “the bishops, or arch- 
deacons, or other fit persons, search once or twice a year every pa- 
rish where any heretic is found to dwell; and put all the neighbour- 
hood to their oaths whether they know of any heretic there, or any 
private meetings, or any that in life and manners do differ from the 
common conversation of the faithful.” 

This is still the decree of the Church of Rome, and in full force 
as I have said, in the south of France, in Italy, and Spain, at this 
hour. That his brothers and sisters may escape the persecutions of 
this intolerant decree as receivers, defenders, and favourers of their 
heretic brother, the author for the present is compelled to flee his 
country and to conceal his name. 
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and philanthropy, whose name is associated in Pa- 
ris with plans of the most enlarged benevolence, 
whose time and immense wealth are freely employ- 
ed in the encouragement of industry, religion, and 
literature among the French people; but whose 
name, for reasons obvious to all, cannot now be given 
to the public. 

It may be proper here to state, that the author, 
while writing his ‘“ Warnings,” was ignorant that 
alarm to any great extent had been sounded on the 
subject of the Foreign Conspiracy. He had neither 
seen the book with that title, nor was he aware that 
the people in all parts of the country were so much 
awake to the subject. He was urged to the task, it 
seems, by his own knowledge, while in France, of 
the reality of such a plot; and in the spirit of a ge- 
nerous philanthropy, felt himself compelled to 
warn us of its existence. 'The author’s Warnings, 
therefore, are coincident; they are fervent and 
powerful ; and being a voice from across the water, 
they deserve, on this account also, to be heeded. If 
they shall have any effect in dispelling remaining 
doubt on the substantial reality of a crusade against 
the liberties of the United States, it will not be the 
first service that the land of Lafayette has rendered 
to the cause of American liberty. The declaration of 
Lafayette, which the author has placed as a motto in 
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the title-page of his book,” is a beautiful evidence of 
the sagacity and vigilance of Liberty’s great friend. 
Lafayette, like a veteran mariner, was ever watching 
the political horizon for the indications of danger to 
his beloved America, and the danger to which his 
latest warnings pointed was this very covert political 
attack, which is in full operation upon our soil at 
this moment ; an attack the more dangerous because 
it shields itself under the mask of religion, and cries 
out persecution at every attempt to expose its true, 
its political character. 

If in that part of the Warnings in which the au- 
thor apostrophises the clergy of his former faith he 
seems to use words strongly impassioned, let it be 
remembered that it is from one of the order, who 
knows by experience the character of the class whom 

* Tt may not be amiss here to state, that the declaration of Lafa- 
yette in the motto in question was repeated by him to more than 
one American. The very last interview which I had with Lafa- 
yette on the morning of my departure from Paris, full of his usual 
concern for America, he made use of the same warning; and ina 
letter which I received from him but a few days after at Havre, he 
alludes to the whole subject, with the hope expressed that I would 
make known the real state of things in Europe to my countrymen ; 
at the same time charging it upon me as a sacred duty as an 
American, to acquaint them with the fears which were entertained 
by the friends of republican liberty, in regard to our country. IfI 
have laboured with any success to arouse the attention of my coun- 
trymen to the dangers foreseen by Lafayette, lowe it ina great 


degree to having acted in conformity to his often repeated injunc- 
tions. 
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he so eloquently portrays, for he himself was a 
priest ; and let it be also remembered, that his 
charges are not new, but that they are most amply 
sustained by authentic history. 

The account which he gives of the direct and ac- 
tive agency of the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
the despotic usurpations which produced the late 
French Revolution of 1830, and of the way in which 
these politico-religionists use their spiritual power 
for political purposes, will not be lost on the Ame- 
rican people. It is full of instruction ; and the modes 
of influencing elections, which the priests adopt in 
France, correspond with facts already multiplying 
on this side of the Atlantic. There is an identity of 
modes; nor can it be doubted, when we remember 
who are the great movers of the wires, that there 
is also an identity of object, namely, the DEsTRUC- 
TION OF LIBERTY. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


New-York University, Oct. 1836. . 
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CONFESSIONS 


OF A 


FRENCH CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction— True manner of judging Popery—Its two doctrines, 
the one secret, the other public— The appearances and the reality 
— Theatrical pantomime— Necessity of exposing Popery. 


Porrry disfiguring the Gospel by its superstitions, and 
enveloping it with falsehoods, has metamorphosed it, as 
a miserable painter who should daub with his colours 
a breathing statue of Phidias. Like such a painter, 
Popery has defaced the masterpiece of God, and has 
substituted its own criminal inventions for the heavenly 
Revelation ; it has transformed this pure source of bless- 
ings for mankind into an impure pool, the exhalations 
from which have poisoned men, and desolated the face 
of the earth. In gazing at this profanation of the very 
work of God, at this criminal substitution of human 
conceits for the divine institution, who can restrain his 
indignation ? 
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But ‘it is not the lot of every man to | jenenee into... 
‘the bosom of this « mystery of iniquity,” to analyse its 

reasons, to explain. its causes. As for ‘me, who. (for 

nearly my whole life, believing the tenets of Popery to - 
be: the true Words of God himself, the only revelation of 
Christ,) have laboured to propagate it most conscien- 

' tiously as the true religion, it has been my duty, in my 

blindness and ignorance, to study to know this astonish- 

ing priestly creation, the falsity of which I discovered 

only when I compared it with the true Gospel. Since I” 
have been unhappy enough -to be a teacher of: error, a 
supporter of lies, while breathing only for truth; since 
I have been a channel of those corrupted and corrupt- 
ing waters, I thought, besides other reasons, it. was_my 
duty as a man,a Christian, and a Priest, as some atone- 
ment for my fatal errors, to reveal this immense iniqul- 
ty. As the former Christians of Egypt;.who at. the peril 
of their life penetrated into the temples of idolatry, 
searched in the bosom ofa gloomy sanctuary for the pre- 
- tended Divinity offered by ihe Priesthood to the wor- 
ship of a deceived people, and carried to the light in- 
stead of the God, some horrible monster ;~so L will try to’ 
draw from its darkness the idol of Popery, and, showing 
it to mankind, I will cry with all the strength of my 
yoice: “There is the Divinity you worship.” 

Yes, Popery has caused the Work of God to disappear, 
_and in its place has presented ztself to the adoration of 
the world. But it was too cunning to invent indiffer- 
ent or empty superstitions. There is not one of them— 
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look at. all the Roman institutions from its chief tenets, 
: the real presence of God in the Eucharist, or the infalli. 
bility of the Church, down to the holy water. and the wax 
taper, and there is-not one of them which is not either a 
‘means of ‘grasping money or power, or of sass ind the 
female sex.. et “* 
This is, if I mistake. not, the best manner to sala of 
Popery; to prevent its encroachments ; because, as soon as 
it 1s known in its true nature, no honest and enlightened - 
“man can be prevented from blushing at its monstrous doc- 


-. trine. It is sufficient for.truth, in order that it may be 


embraced, to be shown to its lovers: so it is sufficient to» 
show falsehood and deceptions, to make them detested. 

. Hitherto, perhaps, Protestants have occupied: them- 
selves too much in discussions with Roman Catholics 
upon the falsity of their religion. -Roman Catholics are. 
divided.into two classes, learned and ignorant. The for- Fs 
_ mer know better than any body else the immorality and 
- the absurdity of their faith ; but it is their living, their 
income, their trade - consequently it is as useless to prove 
it to them, as to prove to-a pickpocket that he steals . 
money which is not his own.. You will succeed much | 
better in exclaiming aloud, and pointing out the robber to . 
society by the cry of “stop thief.” — You will have an- 
_ noyed him, and have done greater service, than by a 
useless discussion with him. ‘Thus, for the ignorant Ro- | 
man Catholics, who believe without examination and re- 
flection: and for Protestants themselves, who might be- 
come Roman Catholics, it is enough and better to say, in 
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showing them the true nature of each Popish practice, 
“This religion that you believe to be the revelation of 
God, this religion that you are disposed to embrace, is 
but a means of getting your money, your liberty, your 
wives and daughters.” I know it ; no other manner of 
attack is more fatal to Popery than this. The reason is 
clear enough, for, like all the religions of antiquity, Ro- 
manism has two doctrines—the public or apparent, and 
the secret or concealed : the former is for the common peo- 
ple or dupes, the latter is for the initiated or the knaves, 
who know well that if the dupes could learn the whole 
truth, they would despise and detest their absurd belief. 
Catholic priests, like those of Isis and Osiris in Egypt, 
of Cybele and Ceres at Rome, of the Dolai-domas in 
Thibet, fear nothing more than the revelation of those _ 
mysteries, and of what passes in those gloomy abodes so 
carefully shut from profane eyes. — 

For example, let us ask of Popery who instituted the 
belief of the real presence of God in the wafer? He will 
answer, Christ himself, when he said in the last supper, 
“ hoc est corpus meum’”’—* this is my body.” 

Popery knows well the falsity of this answer; but, in 
accordance with this its creed, it has established Mass, 
which produces immense sums of money to the whole 
priesthood. : 

Why has Popery established purgatory ? 

In appearance, to the ignorant, it is founded upon 
Holy Scripture ; and Popery answers, “I alone give the 
manner of avoiding its awful fires,” 
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But in reality, it is one of the best supports of its pow- 
er, because priests are the only channel through which 
people can succour souls in purgatory, and it is notat all 
founded on Scriptures. 

Why has Popery established indulgences ? 

In appearance, it is a means of atoning for one’s sins, 
diminishing one’s punishment in the next world. 

But in reality, it is to coin money from the sins of 
men, and to sell, at high prices, what is worth nothing, 

Why has Popery established auricular confession ? 

In appearance, it says it has been established by Christ 
himself to efface sins, to purify the conscience and re- 
concile to God. But in reality, it is to rule the conscience 
of each person, rich and poor, great and small. 

Why has Popery said that the confessor was the repre- 
sentative of God; that his advice is divine advice, his 
decision, divine decision 2 

In appearance, that he might have more power to rule 
in a good way, and impress the minds of his penitents the 
stronger with virtue ; and besides, he asserts that con- 
fession is founded upon the Bible. 

But in reality, it is that the confessor might be all 
powerful on the minds of his penitents, turn them at his - 
will for the execution of his wicked designs or the satis. 
faction of his lust. 

Why is so deep the secrecy of confession ? 

In appearance, because it is a continual miracle of 
God, who prevents it from being revealed. 

But in reality, the revelations, few in number it is true, 

1* 
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are carefully concealed to make people believe that “ the 
finger of God is here,” and the ignorant or duped priests 
themselves believe this firmly. 

Why has Popery obliged its priests and monks to take 
the “three great vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity ?” 

In appearance, because priests are more perfect than 
other people. 

_ But in reality, the vow of obedience is required that 
they might become the slaves of their superiors ; and the 
other two vows that they might, under this hypocritical 
veil, indulge freely and with less suspicion in the con- 
trary passions, covetousness and lasciviousness.* 

Why has Popery especially instituted the celibacy of 
its priests, a particular garb for them, particular customs 
and manners ? 

In appearance, because they are of a superior race, 
almost heavenly beings. 3 

But in reality, they wish to get rid of the embarrass- 
ments of marriage, that they may live without control 
with every woman they can get. They wish to strike 
the senses of the people by their garb and customs, to 
persuade them by these external appearances that they 
are of a superior nature. 

Why has Popery instituted those thousand corporal 
mortifications ? 

In appearance, to show a great aversion to earthly 
pleasures, and a special desire after perfection. 

* Is it nota remarkable fact, that the Roman clergy engages itself 


by a vow to the practice of these two virtues, while it is more m7- 
serly and vicious than any other class of men? 
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But in reality, to have an occasion of selling dispensa- 
tions to many people who have neither courage nor desire 
to practice mortifications. 

Why has Popery established those intimate relations 
between saints and men upon the earth, through relics, 
images, adorations, and a thousand other superstitions ? 

In appearance, to help us in the great work of our sal. 
vation. 

But in reality, to place itself as an intermediate be- 
tween saints and men, and to sell their intercession: to 
make money with all these practices and beliefs, and root 
more deeply its power in each mind. 

“Why has Popery said that learning was the great ene- 
my of the faith, interdicted under so severe pains the 
reading of so many useful books? 

In appearance, because Popery is very careful of the 
salvation of souls endangered by these books. 

But in reality, because its superstitions and deceptions 
would be discovered by this reading, and it would lose its 
followers. | 

Why has Popery, above all, shut the Holy Bible from 
the people ? 

In appearance, because there are passages above com- 
mon understandings and dangerous to the ignorant. 

But in reality, because its alterations of this sacred 
book would be disclosed. i 

Why has Popery burnt Heretics of all denominations 
whatever ? 

In appearance, to save’ their souls, to keep pure the 
word of God. 
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But in reality, to get rid of * those who ceased to obey 
its commands, to bear its yoke ; and to impressa solitary 
fear on the Catholic world. 

Why does Popery condemn to hell al the followers of 
other religions ? | 

In appearance, because it is itself the only true religion 
of God, and others but errors and lies. 

But in reality, to retain in its.chains, or to drag into 
them timid and ignorant people, the greatest part of man. - 
kind. 

Why has Popery scattered its missionaries, monks, fri- 
ars, nuns of every description, upon the face of the earth? 

In appearance, because Catholics are more zealous of 
their own and others’ salvation. | 

But in reality, to spread in every direction, through 
the preaching of Jesuits and others, the yoke of Rome : 
to make an immense net-work with a thousand meshes to 
entangle mankind ; to hold it by this net, every thread of | 
which meets at Rome in the hands of the Pope. 

Why has Popery proclaimed so loudly its infallibility ? 

In appearance, according to the words of Christ him- 
self. 

But in reality, that nobody may reyolt against its de- 
cisions and ordinances; that Catholics may receive 
every command as an order of God, of whom the Pope 
is the vicegerent, That he may trample upon the necks 


* Baxter quaintly but most forcibly says, “ There is nothing like 
stone dead with a Papist;” it is the most conclusive of all arguments. 
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of people and kings; crush the former, depose the latter, 
and make both the tools of his purposes. 

Why has the Pope declared himself, his priests and 
monks, sacred persons, whom no one can injure without 
a horrible crime, whatever the provocation may be? 

In appearance, because they are men of God, “ the 
Lord’s anointed.” 

But in reality, that they may execute all their cruel 
and tyrannical designs without any man’s daring to op- 
pose them. : 

It is thus that every thing, every institution in Popery, 
has its double face, like “that column of fire which led 
the Hebrews in the wilderness, which was darkness to the 
Egyptians but brightness for Israel.” It is necessary to 
have been in the camp of this “new people of God” to 
know them, and to appreciate their secrets. 

Popery, by a sacrilegious profanation, has added to, and 
mixed with, the revelation and Gospel itself, its own in- 
ventions and creations; decisions of Rome, of councils, 
of popes, of theology, making a whole under the name 
of Revelation, and has offered it to the adoration of man- 
kind. In this manner this guilty assemblage of sacred 
and profane, of truth and lies, of divine and human doc. 
trines, becomes a species of ark, which no one dares to 
lay his hand upon for fear of suffering the fate of Uzza: 
and Popery, in the height of its presumption, has pro- 
claimed, as its most essential lesson, that the decision of 
the Pope is of so great weight, that the Bible itself, 
among Catholics, is nothing without it is consecrated or 
ratified by the Holy See. 
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Nothing i is more , true than: that the. Roman Chureh i is 
a pantomime, a. theatrical play, comedy or tragedy, played - 
by knaves or dupes to cheat mankind ; a vast:stage, from 
which we must tear the veil that ‘we may learn the true 
character of: its actors. 

Cicero has said somewhere in-one of is philosophical 
works, of the priests of his time, that they could not look — 
-at each’ other without lavghing. “A thousand -times ip 
have seen myself the same spectacle, after our-ceremo- 
nies, among my former fellow-priests when congratula- 
ting themselves on their success. . But had they been 
human beings, ought they | not. to ‘haped wept for eas a 
guilty deception and its cruel result ? 

The three great reproaches that mankind have.to ad- 
dress to Popery, are, for having produced corruption, dark- 
ness, and slavery—three plagues perfectly bound together | 
‘and supporting each other. If I do not. mistake, the first 
has been the source of the other two, and has been itself 
produced by the Vicious celibacy of Roman priests ; for, 
once fallen into corruption, the natural result of this i im- 
moral institution, it became the interest of the Roman 
clergy. to enslave and darken mankind, that, being blind 
_and enslaved, they could neither revolt against the priests 
nor see. their ‘crimes. Their conduct is precisely like’ 
that of a little sea-fish, which scatters a black liquer round ~ 
it to trouble the water and cane eal itself from its pur- 
suers. | 
Consequently my chief aim will be to. tear away this 
thick veil under which the priesthood is hid, to clear 
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those troubled waters in which it-hides itself from. the. 
eyes of men, giving itself up to the most unbounded ex- 
cesses. ‘The celibacy of priests, this root of: all vices, as. 
represented by the impudent Church of Rome as its © 
glory, its honour, its best title to the admiration.of the 
people, because its. priests, not being married, appear “as 
_ angels.” . To this assertion I answer, that I have myself 
been a Catholic priest, ‘seeing openly many hundreds of 
my fellow-ministers ; and I have also had intercourse, — 
through my ecclesiastical functions, with people of ev ery 
description, of every class and species; and I affirm be- 
fore God, -who will judge me, that there is not any class 
in society so vicious, (with but. few exceptions in it,) as 
the Roman clergy. Ordinarily, the only virtue I dis- 
‘covered among my) brethren is an hypocritical cunning 
above all conception, which imposes upon the eyes of the 
multitude, and makes them, in appearance, great saints. 

I say “with but few exceptions,” and these are the 
dupes or the victims of their fidelity to their vow. I will 
_ show my readers a young man deceived by his teachers, 
influenced by their doctrines, and prevailed upon by their 
cunning to become a. priest, and to take this impious vow 
of celibacy.. I will show him, thus condemned to celi- 
bacy, and dealing. through his ministry every hour with 
young females, become involuntarily, in spite of himself, 
enamoured with one of his penitents. I will show him 
faithful to his vow, never revealing his love to any one, 
not even to the object of it, but while he wasin France 
crushing it secretly in his bosom, cursing his folly ;, and - 
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at length, when compelled to fly his own country, carry- 
ing with him his misery and his unrevealed secret. This 
unhappy and misled priest is myself; and if I feel bound 
to expose, for the benefit of my fellow-creatures, the faults 
and foolishness I made in following and preaching the 
Gospel faith, perhaps I shall’ be allowed to tell the evil 
that I have not made. I will paint myself such as Catho- 
licism has made me, with all my feebleness and my errors 
without disguising any thing. I will show with impar- 
tiality how Popery makes all evil, and spoils and debases 
the spirits and bodies of men. I will show what I have 
suffered, both from the forced intimate relation with the 
other sex at confession, and from efforts to throw off the 
whole burthen of my superstitions. Then, analyzing the 
principal practices and doctrines of Popery, I will point 
out their true source. I will represent the clergy as I 
knew them. I will tell only what I saw with my own eyes 
or heard with my own ears. My only regret is that I can- 
not tell all that I saw and heard, 


CHAPTER II. 


A Catholic Seminary—Iis interior, studies, ignorance—I am en 
trapped by my Confessor—M y repugnance to the Priesthood van- 
quished— My blind piety—Mortifications—Fanaticism. 


I was born towards the end of the last century. The 
early death of my parents left me to the care of one of 
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my uncles. The good man deemed it best to destine me, 
a poor orphan, to the ecclesiastic state in the Catholic 
Church. May God have pity on his soul; for he per- 
haps intended my happiness, and he could not foresee 
that in doing so he made me the unhappiest man in the 
world: he could not foresee that he put me in a position 
in which I was tempted to curse my fate, myself, and the 
authors of my own existence. . 

According to this design, he brought me up in a house 
managed by Catholic priests, in order to inure me to 
their customs and manner of life; after the usual course 
of studies, at eighteen years of age I was confined in a 
seminary. A seminary in the Romish Church is a spe- 
cies of institution quite unknown to the Protestants, and 
an idea of which it is not easy to obtain. 

The young men here cloistered, are, for three or four, 
often five years, shut out from human intercourse, with- 
out any liberty, liable to the hardest discipline; above all, 
to the fatal influence of their superiors, whose continual 
instructions cramp their genius and degrade their mind. 
From morning till night they speak of the necessity of 
mortifying the flesh, of taming the body, of destroying 
the “old Adam,” the “old man.” Such is the great ground 
of all the Catholic virtues; such is their doctrine re- 
newed from, and taught by Manes, the most romantic of 
all the impostors ; which degrades man below beasts, or 
elevates him sometimes above humanity. This doctrine 
has produced the heroes and monsters of Popery. 

Fastings, bad food, mortification, long meditations in 
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the morning, at noon, and evening; confession of sins © 
every week, and much oftener; habit of a slavish sub- 

mission to the most ludicrous practices ; the study of a 

ridiculous theology ; the idea which those ignorant 

young men receive of God, of his severity or rather cru- 

elty, of the duties of a priest, of his eternal chastitys 

the hardness of discipline ; all that, and many other prac- 

tices which I loathe to recall, is so well mixed, directed, 

managed, that the pupils become stupid, fanatic, slavish, | 
and quite like clay in the hands of a potter. All the 

tenets of the Romish religion then enters their minds at 

full sail, “ en masse ;” and how long a time is necessary 

to get rid of them, how many fights in the soul, and how 

few have the courage of discharging this awful task! 
There, not one. book is allowed to be read but theology 

and the works of blind piety. Every discussion against 

Popery is so severely forbidden, that he who reads any, 

incurs excommunieation “ipso facto.” Therefore the 

students are unaware of the doctrines of other reli- 

gions, and of the charges which they lay against Po- 

pery; save that our teachers repeat that the followers of 
other Churches are damned, because they shut their eyes 

to the light, and they remain out of the pale of the true 

Church. 

When the time of ordination has come, which is al- 
ways after days of severe fasting, long sermons, &c., 
the confessors reiterate their endeavours and make use of 
their authority, to get us into their profession; and with 
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their thousand means of influence, they turn at their will 

our weakened and darkened minds. 

As for me, owing to their lessons, I conceived so high 
an idea of the Catholic priesthood, that I was frightened 
at taking my first step, doubtless through a warning of 
heaven. . In this awful and for ever unhappy occasion, 
my fear of this terrible profession, as it is represented 
by -our superiors, was so great, that I went to my con- 
fessor and I told him my desire to recede. He was a 
very cunning man, zealous for his - religion, in great re- 
putation among us all for his apparent piety (which we 
were too blind to judge of correctly,) and for his deci- 
sions, which were always received as coming down from 
heaven itself. é ) 

_ Helistened to me with an indifferent coolness, although 
I saw his disappointment; he having relied upon me to 
be in the future a column of the Holy Church. 

“ Well,” said he to me, “ you renounce the ecclesiastical 
profession !”’ ' Yes, sir,” answered I, “I do not dare, I do 
not feel myself virtuous enough, I am unworthy of this 
sacred vocation. Pray erase my name from the list of 
ordinants.” ‘ Willingly, sir,” replied he coolly ; “ but at 
the same time it will be erased from the list of saints, 
and from heaven. .The very moment you let go your 
vocation, you lose your soul and the grace of God. You 
are a lost man.” In my simplicity I listened as toa di- 
vine oracle ; my blood froze in my veins: it seemed. to — 
me that hell was present before me, yawning to devour 
me. “QO God,” I cried ina pitiful tone, “ be merciful to 
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me ! thou knowest that my whole desire is to do thy will. 
Inspire me with what I ought to do.” And I wept bit- 
terly. My holy director took advantage of my sad si- 
tuation ; “ My dear boy,” said he to me, “ you have al- 
ways looked to me as to your father, and you have never 
repented yourself of it. Trust to me yet in this hour ; 
follow my advice, and youaresaved. If I misdirect you, 
I, not you, shall be accountable for this fault in the eyes 
of God ;: your eternity is in your hands; happy forever 
if you listen to the voice of heaven which speaks to you 
through my mouth; unhappy forever, if you are ob- 
stinate.” 

My mind was strongly impressed with this chief 
thought—that the greatest crime of a young aspirant to 
the priesthood, was to direct himself. Consequently, 
overpowered, and yielding to this impression, I answered 
him, “ Let, then, the will of God be done.” Hereupon 
he caught me in his arms, he kissed me with great demon. 
strations of friendship, and said to me, “ You will be the 
glory of religion; you have talents, you will save a great 
many souls. Be blessed. You will be a holy priest.” 
So, in my simplicity I made this step which sealed my 
misfortunes. _ 

Born with a fiery quick temper, the vivacity of the 
inhabitants of the south of France, an extraordinary de- 
gree of sensibility, and very social dispositions, I was 
fitted for no one situation less than for the celibacy of 
the Romish Church. However, as soon as I thought it 
was the will of God, I made my best to fulfil my duty ; 
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and I endeavoured in earnest, while in the seminary, to 
become able to perform my future ministry. In the be- 
ginning, through the effort of my susceptible imagina- 
tion, all was sweet and consolatory. God with all his 
mysteries, Popery with its tenets, were all for me. I 
threw myself in the immensity of God as a bird loses 
itself in the fields of the air, as a fish in the immensity 
of the ocean. All which Augustin, Jerome, Bernard, 
Theresia, Fénélon, have written on God, I devoured ea- 
gerly. TI understood marvellously well the abstraction, 
the penance, and the mortifications of the saints: my 
whole regret was at not being able to follow them. Ac- 
cording to our instructions, my body became my foe, and I 
endeavoured continually to reduce it to subjection. ‘This 
_ thought, “life is but a perpetual fight,’’ was always pre- 
sent to my mind; and if it happened that I found some 
piece of virtue, some example of mortification which I 
had not been strong enough to practise, I chided- myself 
bitterly. .“ Why,” I asked myself, ** why dost thou not 
do what such an one has done; he was a man like thy-: 
self?” And my conscience was quiet only when I had 
copied what at first had excited my just repugnance. - 
The necessity of eating (which, said our lessons, put 
us on a level with beasts,) humbled me very much; and 
although the cookery of the seminary was by no means 
a temptation to gluttony, but rather a perpetual lent, I 
never went to the eating-room without groaning inter- 
nally, for fear of strengthening my body against my 
spirit. Thus, in those moments especially, poisoning 
Q* 
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all the most natural enjoyment imparted by God to his 
creatures, [ entertained the saddest thoughts. I chided 
myself by saying that I did not deserve the bread [ ate. 
“How many,” I repeated with a great Catholic saint, 
“would make use of it much better thanI? O God, 
when wilt thou deliver me from this body of death?” I 
did not take a mouthful without grudging it. There- 
fore, with what pleasure did I deprive myself of any 
thing which was good in my portion, and which I left 
in my plate that it might be divided among the poor. 
I thought that this privation was of use to Jesus Christ 
in the person of the poor, who came after the meal to 
share the remainder ; and this alms, the matter of which 
was taken out of my own subsistence, seemed to me 
to have a double efficacy. The charity at first, and 
afterwards the mortification ; for I left the table half-sa- 
tisfied. 

It was for this holy hatred to my body, that during three 
whole years in the seminary I renounced totally the use 
of fire ; and I was always, from five in the morning till nine 
in the evening, shivering with cold, which many times pre- 
vented me from sleeping. In every circumstance I endea- 
voured to crucify human nature, to substitute for it the 
“man of God.” Iendeavoured to root out earthly feel- 
ings, and to fill myself with heavenly. In short, I thought 
it possible, and I tried to become an angel. Sometimes 
it happened, that after having long applied myself to 
these meditations, my imagination became warm, and I 
felt a species of ecstasy or rapture, of which the saints, 
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and above all, the female saints, speak frequently. ‘This 
state, I must avow it, was full of sweetness and de. 
light ; andI blessed God for this signal favour. There 
passed not in the whole day a half hour without my heart 
sparkling with divine love, without my mind turning to- 
wards heaven to think of God. My heart and my 
mind seemed to me a magnet, which ought naturally to 
be directed towards God. 

It was, above all, in my frequent communions, that I 
experienced those unspeakable ecstacies of happiness, the 
fruit of a highly excited imagination. There, animated by 
the most ardent faith, I saw, if I may so speak, the God 
with whom I was to unite myself, and itis above human 
tongue to say, to describe, my delighted transports. 
When I awoke with this thought—* to-day I shall re- 
ceive the communion,” my heart palpitated, my bosom 
swelled with love; I was in a state quite supernatural. 
However, it is true I never experienced the state of 
Saint Louis de Gonzaguez and of Ollier, whose hearts 
became sometimes so burning that it was necessary to 
water their breasts with copious sprinklings. In reading 
their lives, I envied this ardent loye, but I could never 
raise myself to such a height. 

The study of theology, such as it was in our seminary, 
was for me a hard punishment. My natural love of the 
truth could not accommodate itself to so many mental 
reservations, distinctions, equivocations, which are in- 
deed but so many disguised lies. Moreover, disgusted 
by the filthiness of some treatises, I did not proceed so 
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fast as my former progress in study might have given 
hopes of my doing. Theological laurels never tempted 
me; for I was so disengaged from the earth and hu- 
man honours, that I answered wrong purposely, in a 
public examination, that I might get some humiliation. 

On the contrary, the reading of the Bible delighted 
me. Indeed, my spirit was too enslaved to discover 
that our teachers did not always agree with it, because 
I was prepossessed with this idea—that only the Romish 
Church is able to explain the Bible. But I could not’ 
be sated in reading those delightful pages; I learned a 
great deal by heart, and the whole time that I was not 
forced to give to other occupations, was for my beloved 
study. Ihave not the least doubt but that I owe my 
conversion to this reading. 


CHAPTER II. 


I leave the Seminary—I am sent as a vicar to a city—My disposition 
— The old priest—HMis prediction and avowal—My vow becomes 
heavy—My un2easin2ss—Th2 Protestant minister —My relations 
with him—A quotation from Luther. 

I wap achieved the ordinary time in the seminary, 
and at the end priesthood was conferred upon me through 
a dispensation of the Pope, for I was too young by ten 
months. The day in which, inflamed by twelve years 
of ecclesiastical studies, prejudices, natural enthusiasm, 
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long fasting, and mortifications, the day in which I bade 
farewell to the world, to earth, to all that was human, 
to consecrate myself to God, I experienced a rapture 
above all description. I will say only, that in the per- 
petual alternation of human things, this felicity ought to 
have been a warning to me of the future pangs which 
awaited me. 

In leaving the holy house,* I was sent as a vicar to the 
beautiful city of L****, celebrated in my native province 
for its fair society and good manners. Hitherto I had 
had intercourse only with my coarse fellows of the col- 
lege and seminary, who are now in France as unpo- 
lished as ever, and very far behind the French clergy 
before the Revolution. The reason of this change is 
clear enough; formerly the clergy was composed of the 
sons of the highest families, now of the ignorant peasants, 
because few others are desirous of entering into this 
body. | 

Consequently, after such an education, I brought into 
the world my blunders, awkwardness, and ignorance of 
the human heart, and of my own above all; my candour, 
and an immense need of clinging to, of loving somebody. 
Hitherto this need had been concentrated, in a supersti- 
tious manner, in God. ‘This object was to be changed. 
An attentive observer could have easily foretold the suf- 


* If Ido not speak of the moral disorders of the seminary, it is 
because I saw none in mine, save the study of a dirty Theology. 
I will explain, in the chapter of the corruption ofthe clergy, the ap- 
parent contradiction between those two assertions, 
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ferings which awaited me. Nothing previous to this 
time had warned me of this natural disposition, impress- 
ed by the Creator in every living creature. I had never 
suspected that the step I had but just made was so di- 
rectly against the author of nature. Marriage, on the 
contrary, had always been spoken of in the seminary as 
a weakness, from which the true saints in every situa- 
tion must abstain, and which it is a horrible crime for a 
priest ever to think of. Ihad never thought, of course, 
how irrational it was to promise that which it is be- 
yond the power of man to perform, and which he is in 
continual danger of violating. I had never reflected 
that this impious vow of celibacy, instead of turning me 
an angel as I intended, would well-nigh turn | me into a. 
- demon for. long wears. rt 1's 

A conversation which took place between an old priest | 
and myself, was an alarming announcement of my future 
condition. He avowed. to me frankly that he had not ~ 
kept his vows of celibacy more than three or four years, 
because he had found celibacy an “ absurd and immoral 
institution.” He asked me.if I was not already tired 
with the same vows. I answered in the negative in 
great simplicity and astonishment. “Do you-not think 
sometimes,” added he, “ of marriage since your promotion — 
to the priesthood?” Never,” answered I; “it would 
be a monstrosity to a priest.” “But, Sir,” replied he, 
- do You not deem sometimes that ‘it is not good for man 
to be alone,’ and that your yows are against nature?” 
«Never; this thought never entered my mind,” 
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* How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-five years, nearly.” 

« Hum, hum; wait yet some years, some months perhaps, 
and you will tell me what has become of your religious 
enthusiasm, of your joy, and of your vow. Like others, 
you will put nature above falsehoods and lies, and you will 
trample your foolish promise under your feet. But not 
yet, you are too young; the power of the instructions 
of your teachers is yet too strong, too vivid on your 
mind ; you submit yourself to the yoke; but by and by, 
nature, indeed, will resume her rights.” 

“What do you mean, Sir? Explain yourself; for if 
it is so, why in the seminary has nobody warned me? 
Why have they not instructed me upon the gravity of 
such an obligation? It was but justice to enlighten my 
ignorance.” ‘The’ old man came near me, seized my arm, 
and whispered me in the ear with an air of great mystery 
—‘If the superiors of the seminary were frank enough to 
tell young men the truth, there would not be a single 
priest except those who desire to make use of the veil of 
religion to indulge their passions!” and, as if afraid of 
his confidence, he withdrew in great haste. 

Such revelations were, however, somewhat useful to 
me. ‘They increased my diffidence of my own strength. 
I sought in God what I wanted in myself. I became, if 
possible, more pious, more mystic, more superstitious. 
My prayers, and above all, those to the holy Virgin, be- 
came longer; my privations and mortifications harder ; 
a hundred times a day I besought God to take my life 
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rather than permit me to be unfaithful. But all my 
prayers proved unavailing ; because, doubtless, God does 
not listen to prayers which are against his will and laws. 

My life rolled away amidst the usual occupations of a 
Catholic priest, filled by the exercises of my ministry, 
the administration of the sacraments, prayers, discourses, 
&c. and by and by marked by some particular events, 
which will be related hereafter. During this time, more 
than once, when I pronounced the sacramental words of 
marriage upon young people, and called upon them the 
heavenly blessing, the feeling of my own loneliness was 
brought to my mind with a kind of envy of their 
presumed happiness. More than once, in the Confes- 
sional, when a young lady revealed her conscience to 
me, her spiritual father of twenty-six or seven years of 
age, I indulged in this forbidden idea, that she would 
have made me happy had she been my wife! But all 
those and such other ideas were momentary. I drove 
them away like temptations. I said to myself—* Remem- 
ber, thou art no more a man; thou art dead to this life; 
women are thy greatest enemies.” And I, indeed, clung 
more closely to the altar, to my breviary, and I wrapped 
myself in my cassock as in a sheet. 

However, those strange thoughts were renewed strong- 
er and stronger as days passed: the more I endeavoured 
to crush human nature the more it rebelled against the 
yoke. Every thing in the world recalled to me the great 
law of marriage, and my heart more than all. Some- 
times, while reading the Holy Scriptures, [ surprised my- 
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self, involuntarily, in reverie, and before I was aware, 
upon the picture of the happiness of our first parents in 
Paradise, upon their tender love, upon the kindness of 
God who created them for each other. To those words 
of the Lord, “it is not good for man to be alone,” me- 
thought my heart answered, “ true, it is not good, I begin 
to feel it: why, then, amI alone?” One evening I was 
lost in such musing, and I went so far as to ask myself, 
“ Why does man contradict the very institution of his 
Creator?” But I became quite troubled at my impious 
questions, and J answered “ That our mother, the Catholie 
Church, was infallible ; and that, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, she had decided the celibacy of priests.” 
- My reflections, although smothered under a thousand 
prejudices, were renewed, in spite of all my endeavours, 
by the spectacle of a Protestant married minister of the 
English Church. He was the curate of a few Protes- 
tant families scattered in and around our town. He 
_-was, indeed, an able and amiable man, but through the 
fanaticism of my fellow-priests and my own, he was de- 
spised among the Catholic population, and pointed out as 
an heretic and a propagator of error. In the beginning 
I scorned him heartily ; for this opinion is enjoined upon 
us in the seminary, that among all the Protestant minis- 
ters there is not one honest and true man, not one who 
knows not well the falsehood of his religion and the 
truth of the Catholic Church. Accordingly I could not 
look at him without feeling an involuntary uneasiness. 

I had become acquainted with him by chance ina 
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Protestant family into which I went to visit a Catholic 
servant who wassick. After I had fulfilled my ecclesias- 
tical functions with the sick girl, the mistress said to me, 
“ Sir, if you do not greatly fear the Protestants, there is 
a gentleman and his wife who will be glad to see you.” 
In the hope of finding some way to their conversion, I 
saw them, and was very much pleased. My prejudices 
gave way for want of any foundation. Gradually we 
became attached to each other: but for fear of my fel- 
low-priests and of public opinion, which would have soon 
tarnished my character, I did not see him often. Every 
time I met them I never failed to say to myself, in a true 
feeling of compassion, “Is it not unfortunate that so 
amiable a couple should be in heresy, and lost in the next 
world?” From the very beginning of our acquaintance I 
had an ardent desire of converting them, but two reasons 
prevented me from the attempt. The first was this: “He 
knows well the falsity of his tenets, and it is useless to 
speak to him about them.” The second reason was, “ The 
consciousness of my own ignorance of Protestantism ;” 
for I had studied it very slightly, while he appeared to 
be a learned scholar: I was too fond of the glory of my 
religion, to cast a shame upon her by my defeat. 

His young wife was beautiful, and they loved each 
other tenderly. They seemed so happy, notwithstanding 
their distance from their country and family, that I al- 
most envied their felicity from the bottom of my heart. 
I compared his fate with mine—his religion, which al- 
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lowed him the society of a wife, with my Church, which 
prevents it as the greatest crime in a priest. 

One evening I went secretly to take tea with them. I 
say secretly, for had my bishop been aware of it, he 
would have reproved me severely, perhaps interdicted 
me, for he detested Protestants. They showed to me a 
greater kindness than usual, which caused me to think 
that they both pitied my sad situation. In the midst of 
a gay conversation, excited by their pleasant blunders in 
the French language, the husband said to me, “Sir, we 
have never spoken about religious matters, although we 
teach quite contrary to each other in many things.”— 
* True, sir,” answered I, blushing ; “more than once I 
have had a mind to enter upon this matter, but I know 
that religious discussions are too often useless, or serve 
but to exasperate persons against eachother. You have 
your opinion and [ have mine; we probably could not 
change each other; at all events,” added I as a warning 
to him, “I think that God will not condemn a man who 
is in an involuntary error.” Hereupon he smiled, and 
replied : “ Take care, sir, you have just set aside a great 
maxim of your Church, ‘out of the pale of the Church 
no salvation.’ But no matter; will you give me leave to 
say to you, with the frankness of your countrymen, what 
I often think of you?” “ Willingly,” replied I, laughing. 
“Here it is then,” said he. “I think that it is a great 
pity that you should be a Catholic priest ; you are not 
fit for that situation at all, it is easy to see that you do 
violence to yourself, to your temper, and to nature.” 
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« Sir,” answered I, “with the same liberty, it is pre- 
cisely the opinion I have of you. Every day I lament 
that you should be a Protestant minister instead of being 
a Catholic priest.” Hereupon, he, his wife, and myself 
could not refrain from laughing very heartily and friend- 
ly together. 

* Between ourselves,” continued he, his wife being 
gone out, “what do you think of the celibacy of your 
religion ? As for me, had I only that against it, that alone 
would prevent me for ever from being reconciled to it. 
Is it not against nature?) Do you deem that your fel- 
low priests keep their vows?. I speak not of you, and it 
is precisely for this reason that you are able to answer 
me more conveniently.” I understood too well his 
question to give any answer which would have been 
either against my religion or against truth. “ Listen,” 
said he, as I remained silent, “here is a beautiful page 
of an author, whose name I will not now tell you lest it 
should influence your mind.” He translated this passage 
from English into French. I have since found this pas- 
sage in the Life of Luther. 

‘Tt is almost as impossible to dispense with female so- 
ciety as it is to live without eating or drinking. The 
image of marriage is found in all creatures—not only in 
the animals of the earth, the air, and the water, but also 
in trees and stones. Every one knows there are trees, 
such as the apple and pear tree, which are like husband 
and wife, and which prosper better when planted toge- 
ther, Among stones the same thing may be remarked, 
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especially in precious stones—the coral, the emerald, 
and others. ‘The heaven is husband to the earth, he 
vivifies her by the heat of the sun, by the.rain and the 
wind, and causes her to bear all sorts of plants and 
fruits.” 


“This is a new thought to me,” 


said I, prepossessed 
and musing; “it is truly beautiful if not true, whoever 
the author may be.” “ He is a man horribly slandered 
by your church, represented as a monster of corruption ; 
it is Luther. I never understood that passage better 
than now; here I am at one thousand miles from my 
country, family, and acquaintances, (he was an English- 
man,) but my wife supplies the place of all; in this south 
of France, where the Catholics are so raised up against 
us, where I am despised and persecuted sometimes, ow- 
ing to reasons which you know. If I was alone as you 
are, I should not be able, perhaps, to bear with my situa- 
tion; but in spite of my persecutions and my exile, I 
am sure [am happier than you, for I guess what you 
suffer in your loneliness. You answer not; perhaps I 
grieve you, I will not speak of it any more.. But I must 
thank you for having put aside the prejudices of your 
caste against me, and for not having looked upon me 
quite as a man entirely out of the pale of the truth,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Through my ministry I become enamowred with my penitent—My 
despair —My exertions to smother this love—A_ reflection—I try 
to give up her confession—My own confessor forbids it. 


Wuen I left this minister, his words, his reflections, 
the view of his happiness, and the passage of Luther, re- 
mained deeply engraved in my mind, and contributed 
fervently to increase my uneasiness. However, I gave 
myself entirely to the functions of my ministry. Ina 
small town, among idle people as they are commonly in 
the cities of France, my punctuality and zeal were re- 
marked. Mysermons, sparkling with my ardent love of 
God, my enthusiasm in preaching, acquired me the re- 
putation of a preacher ; for the more a priest is thunder- 
ing in the pulpit, the more he is applauded, the more 
popular he is. 

_ An assiduous reading of pious books, of the holy Bible, 
were of great use to me in confession, and gave me 
the reputation of an able confessor. Soon, notwith- 
standing, or I ought rather to say, because of my youth, I 
became “ 4 la mode”’—all the fashion—among devotees. In 
France there is a “mode” or fashion for every thing, for 
confessors as well as for coats or hats. My downcast 
eyes, my timidity and piety in saying mass, obtained for 
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me the reputation of a pious priest. Consequently 
many people came to hear my sermons, applied to me 
for my advice in confession or my prayers in the mass. 
I was well nigh believing myself a powerful saint, a 
heavenly being. Alas! alas! I was to be recalled from 
this height to which my pride had raised me, to my na- 
tive earth. . 

My heart, in spite of my whole pretended holiness, 
was like mountains covered with enormous heaps of snow, 
where a single breath is often sufficient to bring down the 
terrible avalanche. 

One day a young lady came to the vestry and asked 
me if I would confess her. I complied with her request. 
I confessed her often, for she was pious, and received the 
Lord’s Supper at least twice a week. She told me the 
reason why she had changed her former confessor—a 
reason which it is not necessary here to tell. In the in- 
timate relation of confessor and penitent, in those re- 
peated conversations in which a young female of nine- 
teen opens her heart every week, in every matter and 
the most secret thoughts, to a young man of twenty- 
seven who feels and laments his loneliness, it was not dif- 
ficult to foresee what would naturally happen. She spoke 
to me so openly, so candidly ; her confession displayed 
so fair a character, such artlessness, so much innocence ; 
that by and by, without any intention or reflection, but 
by a natural course of things, my heart was caught, and 
I fell in love with her. I took heed not to give her the 
least hint of it, because it was worse than useless, since 
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I was prevented from being married by my vow, by ec- 
clesiastic rules, and also by the laws of the state.* I 
thought not an instant of abusing my ministry on her 
account, which, however, would have been the easiest 
thing in the world. It remained then for me but to 
smother this involuntary love. At first I tried to. believe 
it only the effect of my imagination too much kindled. 
But vain illusion. The more I endeavoured to trample 
down this feeling, the more I strengthened it, and it in- 
creased every day. My virtue, indeed, could prevent 
me from giving my consent, but it could not prevent my 
suffering its effects—the mental agony of the conflict. 
Ere long I saw the inutility of my exertions against it, 
and I thought I could not do better than to resign my- 
self to the will of God, in the hope that he would, doubt- 
less, help me in my struggles, since I fought for his glory, 
his church, and my vows. . 

My first thought, of course, was of removing the dan- 
ger by refusing any longer to confess her—by giving up 
the direction of her soul, so perilous was it to mine own.T 


* In France the civillaws still deny the right of marriage toa 
priest who has once taken the vow, although he may have become 
a Protestant. , 

t My only aim is to show in my history the immorality of the 
Catholic Church in requiring celibacy from her priests, and at the 
same time establishing so many intimale relations between them 
and the female sex. If I did dare to write some pictures, and show 
all that I have felt during this most unhappy time, I should have 
matter enough for an immense book; nor need I mak2 any excur- 
sions into the fields of imagination; for, as it has been said already, 
“there is more romance in real life than in imaginary.” Among 
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As first, in the next confession I wished to sound her on 
this subject, alleging for that purpose some Jesuitical 
and apparent reason; for my superiors had taught me 
never to be at a loss for pretexts. She answered to me 
—‘ Father, I gave you my whole confidence. I opened 
to you my heart, [I unveiled to you my most secret 
thoughts with as much candour as if I was but ten years 
old, that you might direct me better. You know me as 
well as I know myself. I do not ask the reasons why 
you propose to me to exchange you for another. But if 
you deny me your ministry, I must renounce the confes- 
sion altogether ; for you know yourself why I left my 
former confessor, and you will not oblige me to go back 
to him, neither to Mr. D. nor to Mr. L.” 

I could not tell her the true reason of my conduct, for 
my-sake and for her own. On the other side I was very 
superstitious, believing heartily confession quite necessa- 


all the new productions of French literature, so extravagant, often- 
times so unnatural, in which the authors search every where for 
new subjects for striking imagination, by an horrible and fantasti- 
cal assemblage of crimes caused by love, it has been a matter of 
wonder to me that these writers, who are far from being restrained 
by religious scruples, have not made the love of priests to figure in 
their compositions. V. Hugo and G. Sand are exceptions, two of 
the leaders of the present literature; the former an author, and the 
latter an authoress; but both have indulged in their vague and usual 
character of exaggeration, they have represented their priest either as 
amonsteroramadman. But to understand truly what isthe love of a 
priest, who, faithful to his vows, smothers it in his bosom without 
giving it any utterance, it is necessary to have confessed for years 
the object of his affection, and to have lived in this relation without 
ever revealing his passion to her. 
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ry to the salvation of the soul. Could I then, with my 
ideas of confession, assent to the loss of her soul? I re- 
membered that a true priest ought ever to expose his 
own salvation for the sake of others, and consequently the 
design of sending her to another seemed a horrible tempta- 
tion of the Devil. However, in a matter ofso great import- 
ance I feared to direct myself; and as in the seminary I 
had been told a hundred times that our confessor ought to 
rule all our business, I went to him, I looked to him as 
to my father and the representative of God; for I prac- 
tised what I taught others, viz. that the confessor is 
the vicegerent of God. He listened to my singular de- 
claration, and to my purpose of renouncing her con- 
fession if he thought best. He laughed at me; and 
notwithstanding all my explanations, he could not, or 
‘would not, understand me; and at length told me that 
my love for her was far from being a reason of depriving 
her of my ministry. 

There then remained no doubt in my own mind, and I 
thought that God himself had ordered it so. But to di- 
minish the danger I resolved to avoid any intercourse 
with her, except in the confessional; and henceforth I 
ceased to pay any visit to her family, where I went be- 
fore, oftentimes to evening parties, for fear of seeing her 
and increasing my fatal attachment; for the holy Bi- 
ble says—“Quisquis amat periculum in illo peribit ;” 
“‘ whosoever loves danger, shall perish in it.” Her fami- 
ly, astonished at my sudden desertion, and especially her 
mother, asked me why I had deserted their house, if they 
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had offended me? - Thanks to my subterfuges, I avoided 
the question ; and thus I, who would have found my joy, 
my happiness in this house, banished myself fromthe 
family where all the desires of my heart carried me. 

In speaking of what I suffered in repressing my 
feelings, I shall be scarcely, if at all, understood by men 
who put their hearts in open air—who act unreservedly 
—who obey the just dictates of nature, instead of having 
been inured to despise them and trample upon them; by 
men to whom the lake of great emotions is always drain- 
ed, because they do not subvert the sacred institutions of 
their Creator. ‘These men know not with what violence 
this sea of human passion ferments, gushes out, when 
every issue is denied to it; how it increases, swells, over- 
flows, bursts the heart, till it has torn away its bounds 
and dug for itself a channel. 


CHAPTER V. 


T have recourse to the heaviest mortifications—I destroy my health— 
The epidemic disease—I wish for death, vainly. 


In this sad situation I sought for my reliefin the tenets 
of my religion, and after reading over all my books of 
Theology to find there some plan of conduct, I adopted 
the following. “ This is,” said I, “a corporeal temptation, 
which cannot be vanquished by prayers alone, nor even 
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by a common mortification ; it requires an extraordinary 
one, (for mortification, it is inculcated in the seminary, 
is the great remedy against every evil.) Consequently, 
with all the violence of my temper I began my work of 
destruction against my body, as a mad, young mis- 
led man, who declares a war -of extermination against 
himself. My heart became a field of battle between my 
fanaticism and my nature; for I was persuaded that the 
more I could crush my body, the better I should master 
it, and obtain tranquillity. My senses became my foes, 
and as they are represented in my pious books as the 
doors through which sin enters into the soul, | embraced. 
them all in a general arrest of proscription. | 

At first, as to an enemy shut in a besieged town, I 
cut off the provisions to it, and I starved my body. It 
was easy to me to fast secretly, because my- fellow 
priests and I did not breakfast together on account of 
our masses. ‘Thus nobody could perceive that I totally 
renounced the use of this meal, and the secret was very 
important to me. I was up at half past four, and till 
twelve I ate or drank nothing. Sometimes I was very 
weak in the morning towards ten; above all, when I 
was obliged to remain three or four hours in my confes- 
sional, which was my hardest work. But I rejoiced at 
my uneasiness, thinking that the more my body should 
be weakened, the more my spirit would be strong. I kept 
resolute till dinner-time, and in this meal I found always 
means of mortifying myself in spoiling my food ; for exam. 
ple, with too great a quantity of salt or of vinegar. The 
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dinners of priests (I will give some account of this inte- 
resting matter hereafter) are celebrated for their luxu- 
riousness, and, commonly speaking, few people keep a 
better table. I deprived myself as much as_ possible 
of the best things, of every wine, liquor, and coffee, 
to the great astonishment of my companions, to whom I 
was obliged to say that the state of my health required 
such precautions. But my excuses were not very well 
received, and many times I saw them smiling in a 
mysterious manner. In the supper, under the same 
pretext I ate almost nothing ; and every body can ima- 
gine what a young man of twenty-seven must suffer 
with only one meal for the whole day. I can truly say 
that usually I felt all the pangs of hunger and starvation. 

My bed, without being that of a sybarite, I judged to 
be too soft for a man of sin as [ was. [I retrenched the 
feathers, afterwards the mattrass, and I slept or tried to 
sleep upon the straw bed; and in the times of the great 
Catholic solemnities, upon the floor. I wore a species 
of hair-cloth, with small points around my loins, which tor- 
mented me sufficiently day and night. I avoided carefully 
all parties of pleasure, soirées, music, which was my delight, 
walking, and all society. I deprived my eyes of their 
natural use, by keeping them constantly down, to remind 
myself that I was earth, and doomed to the earth, and 
especially for fear of casting them upon a woman. I de- 
prived myself even of the smell of a flower, as too sen- 
sual ; of the use of fire forever. Iknelt for hours on the 
cold pavement of the sanctuary or of my room, to bruise 
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my body : I redoubled my confessions, prayers, beads, &c. 
I shut myself in my cell, while in the world and in society 
I should have naturally dissipated all these gloomy 
thoughts ; for passions are like sounds, they resound deeper 
in the most silent abodes. 

I had read in the life of Saint Jerome, who was in a 
situation like mine, that to chain down his imagination 
he had studied Elebrew. I thought that a good remedy, 
and I resolved to follow his example; not in Hebrew, 
which I could not learn without a master ; but in Greek» 
which I had not studied in the seminary. I gave to it 
all the time which I should have given to my recrea- 
tions and pleasures; and I can say that this is the only 
good idea which I had among all my foolishness. 

I had learned also (probably in some legends, but I 
cannot well remember where,) that there are some re- 
freshing plants, the juice of which was infallible to de- 
stroy the natural state of the body. I sought them, and 
after some inquiries I made for myself, with the juice of 
the water-lily and other similar plants, a potion capable 
of poisoning me; I drank it with so little discretion that 
it well nigh cured me, not of the intended evil only, but 
of my life also, in less than three months. In consequence 
of my fastings, of these immoderate and poisonous po- 
tions, and of some other pious follies, I spoiled my health, 
and I became almost unable to digest any thing. But, 
instead of being alarmed at this result, I rejoiced in my 
blindness at all that could hurt me, thinking firmly it 


was my duty to do so. 
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The presumed merit of my mortifications was the on- 
ly comfort which could encourage me in saying mass. 
For since I had become a lover of another being than 
God, although against my will, I was ashamed to mount 
the altar, to call him from heaven with the same mouth 
which was sometimes ready to pronounce a profane 
name, to introduce him into a heart where a worldly idol 
was introduced in spite of myself. 

Thus, quite troubled by this species of sacrifice, I, who 
sacrificed my health, my life, to what I thought to be my 
duty, presented myself at the altar, trembling as a guilty 
man appearing before his judge; and when I held up in 
my hands, as I believed, this same God, creator of the 
world, I besought him to fortify me, to preserve me from 
evil. 

The decay of my health, which was nearly ruined by 
my extravagance, and the advice of a physician who was 
at aloss to guess the cause of my suffering, gave me a fair 
hope of being a voluntary martyr to my vow and fideli- 
ty. I regretted ardently not to have lived in those early 
days of the Church, when my desire would have been 
promptly satisfied by an immediate death during the 
persecutions. Such were my dispositions and desire of 
death, when, as if God had granted my vows, an epide- 
mical disease appeared in our city. I thanked heaven 
heartily while deploring the fate of the victims. I con. 
gratulated myself, for I hoped to find death in the fulfil- 
ment of my ministry. My fellow priests, who did not 
coincide with my views, for many reasons were not yve- 
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ry fond of administering the sacraments to those infect- 
ed people, and left me at liberty to follow my inclina- 
tion. They saw in my ardour but the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of a young man, which would pass away after 
some time, and through which their interests would pro- 
fit. Consequently I administered to nearly all the dy- 
ing people during this disease. Day and night I was 
sitting at the bolster of infected persons, and one can 
scarcely conceive with what pleasure I approached my 
ear to their pestilential mouths to receive their confes- 
sion. I passed my finger, dipt in the holy oil, for the 
extreme unction, upon their body, already the prey of 
death, in the hope of catching the same plague. ‘Twice 
or three times death seized them during my operation, 
and it was a delicious consolation to say to myself—*“ A 
few days and I also shall not suffer any more the burden 
of life; my mental and corporeal diseases will be cured.” 
But these hopes, like all my others, were deceived. I was 
doomed to life and to suffering for long years. The epi- 
demic passed away ; each remembered my devotion with- 
out knowing its cause. I was obliged to begin again 
my former mode of life, which I had a little suspended 
for the sake of charity. I again shut myself up in my 
room against the world; but, like the wounded deer, 
which carries with him the arrow which has pierced his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


View of the Clergy—My astonishment at my first discoveries of their 
character— Their intemperance— Their licentious conversation— 
Their dinners—A general sketch of the corruption of the Priests 
— Their children—An ecclesiastical retreat—My reproaches to my 
Confessor for his conduct, | : 


[ mavr omitted to speak of some events which hap- 
pened before and during this time, and which I will now 
relate. Hitherto, mingling the least I could with my 
fellow priests, I had had few occasions to judge of them, 
except through my prejudices, which showed to me a saint 
in each one of them. ‘This favourable opinion, the fruit 
of my blindness, was by and by destroyed in consequence 
of the discoveries I made among them, which became in- 
consistent with it. I found myself in their company on 
some unavoidable occasions, and I saw them as they 
were. In the beginning, indeed, I thought I dreamed ; 
but by dint of further acquaintance and of my own re- 
flections, I saw that I did by no means dream, and to my 
great sorrow and disappointment, It was, however, a 
long time ere I could abandon my former opinion ; for 
it is always painful to our self-love to avow its errors. 

It was only when there were no laymen among them 
that I could judge the truth; for when there were any, 
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then my companions, to preserve their respect, kept ap- 
pearances perfectly well. But when we were alone, with- 
out profane men, their deeds and conversation scanda- 
lized my ignorance, or rather, offended the natural self- 
respect that every honest man feels. Many of them 
spoke of the most disgusting matters with such lightness, 
such-jests, that I believed I did not understand well; and 
I gazed at them as would a country boy, who, having 
never been from home, suddenly finds himself in the 
midst of a great city, and wonders with open eyes, mouth, 
and ears. ‘They took no notice of my ill-disguised sur- 
prise. They drank to excess, and much more than it 
is allowed now to drink in France, save in the lowest 
classes. The strongest coffee, the most heating wines, 
‘liquors, spirits, and, above all, brandy, in an astonishing 
quantity, were their common drinks. I involuntarily 
asked myself how they could keep their vow of chastity 
with this habit, since nothing is so exciting as the use of 
spirits. That was a deep mystery to me. 

On these occasions, when they had but just reason 
enough to join ideas together, but not enough to distin- 
guish what they might avow, and what they ought to 
keep secret, they made revelations wonderful, indeed, in 
themselves, but which astonished only me and some other 
ignorant dupes like myself. They spake about their 
mistresses, &c. as freely as of Theology ; and one of them 
boasted of having one in each parish round hisown. He 
was much applauded, and some expressed their regrets at 
not being so fortunate. One day, one of these worthy 
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priests, who had preserved a little more reason than the 
others, hinted to them in covered words, that they spoke 
too freely before two other young men and myself, (they 
were about twenty years of age,) meaning that we were 
not yet sufficiently advanced to understand them; for in 
the ecclesiastical body it is exactly as in a regiment, 
where the raw recruits are scorned by the veterans who 
have made fifteen campaigns. _ But the others, yielding 
to the influence of good wine, which unties tongues, an- 
swered that we were not men to betray them, or to de- 
nounce them to the bishops; and so they continued their 
revelries. 

The subject of religion itself was not treated with more 
respect by them. ‘That faith, the least article of which I 
worshipped truly, was indecently laughed at in its most 
sacred tenets, either by a real impiety or by jesting. 
Sometimes, after those edifying meetings, which lasted 
_ for half a day, half a night, or sometimes a whole night, 
amidst bottles, jesting, and playing at cards, they went 
to fulfil their ministry, to administer to sick people, or to 
confess women! How .admirably they were fitted for 
those functions! And then, in the performance of their ec- 
clesiastical duties, at mass, in the breviary, in the prayers, 
&c. they conducted in such an unbecoming manner that 
I wondered a thousand times how people could possibly 
have faith in a religion represented and taught by such 
ministers. Their ignorance, too, disgusted me. At that 
time, indeed, I was not myself much more learned, but I 
had the desire of knowledge. When I heard them speak- 
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ing the language of ignorant peasants or of beggars, 
when I saw their writings without orthography, I was 
exceedingly shocked that such should be the ministers of 
a religion the glory of which was my most ardent de- 
sire. I never saw them ascend the pulpit without inter- 
nally fearing for them; while they remained there I 
trembled, and I was relieved only when they ceased 
speaking without having made some very gross blunder. 
The people in that case, owing to their favourable opinion 
of their holy ministers, set down even their faults to the 
credit of their timidity, and they reverenced them the 
more on account of them. 

In reading the ecclesiastical history of the time pre- 
vious to the Revolution of 1793, I learned the inconceiva- 
ble corruption of the clergy, although the half of the truth 
is not told. In studying the code of their laws, I saw a 
chapter about the “Sons of Priests.” This discovery 
more than any other, put me quite to a non plus; but 
afterwards I saw, with my own eyes, that even in the 
nineteenth century, if there was not such an article in 
the new French code, it was not for want of matter to 
compose it; for I knew, beyond all doubt, some children 
whose fathers were the sacred members of the Catholic 
Church.* In the confession I had obtained very valuable 
knowledge upon their morals in listening to the confession 


* "This, however, seldom happens; for priests take great care to 
destroy, or rather to prevent appearing, all those proofs of their mis- 
conduct. In another place I will give some further account of this 
matter. ’ 
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of those people who had had relation with them. The dis- 
covery of their licentiousness, with the knowledge of their 
doctrine respecting falsehood, duplicity, mental restric- 
tions, distinctions, and their thousand forms of lies more or 
less disguised, which are indisputably the exclusive append- 
age of the Roman clergy, made me ashamed of myself 
and of such associates; whom, if I cannot boast of ha- 
ving left as soon, perhaps, as I ought, I can truly say I 
have never imitated. 3 

Some years after, when I had entirely resolved to 
escape from such a den of corruption and ignorance, I 
wished to have the satisfaction of charging home a point- 
ed reproof to my former confessor, to him who had de- 
ceived me so cruelly into the vow of priesthood. But to 
shut his mouth by the seal of the confession, which he 
would not dare infringe, (for the Catholic clergy boast 
that the secret of the confession has never been revealed 
since its institution, we shall soon see the truth of this 
Jesuitical assertion,) I dealt out that reproof in the 
confessional, during my annual and last “ retreat.”* He 


* An Ecclesiastic retreat is a week passed in the seminary house 
amidst pious exercises. Every priest is requested to attend it. They 
have been instituted to renovate and entertain their piety and virtue, 
to recall them to their duty. Priests leave their parishes for this 
week, and you may be sure dread much those seven days of pen- 
ance, of a life so different from their habits, and under the eyes of 
their superiors. It is pleasant to see how they constrain themselves 
before their teachers, whom they cheat into a beliefof their sanctity. 
I was astonished to see, at such seasons, the greatest wretches, 
whose crimes I knew as well as my breviary, yet who appeared 
then the most pious, the most regular; and who impressed the mind 
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asked me, as usual, how I felt myself in my situation ; if 
I was always in the same disposition as when I was in 
the seminary? For this once I made him this answer— 
“ Father, you are the author of all my troubles—of all the 
unhappiness of my life. When, many years ago, with 
all your influence you forced me into this situation, you 
knew the character of this impious priesteraft, and you 
concealed the truth from me. When you excited my 
desires to devote myself to this office, you spoke to me 
of holy men who consecrate themselves to the glory of - 
God, to the salvation of souls, to the diffusion of truth ; 
you knew that you were leading me among a society of 
coarse, ignorant, and vile men. When you spake to me 
of the obligations of a priest, you presented to me the pic- 
ture of most sublime virtues ; and you knew that you were 
introducing me among a vicious set of men, whose virtue 
is hypocrisy—an hypocrisy which conceals from profane 


even of the superiors with a strong opinion of their virtues. Inso- 
much that when there were any complaints made against their im- 
morality from their parishes or from other places, the bishop, 
(who, indeed is himself no better, but who, like all others, is obliged 
to hide his excesses, and to be cautious of going contrary to public 
opinion), was unwilling to believe in the misconduct of a man whom 
he had seen kneeling, praying, keeping his eyes cast down, speak- 
ing only of God, the Virgin Mary, and the saints. 

This week of retreat, passed in this assemblage of professional 
hypocrites, was very useful to me, for I learned here to know them 
and men in general. Isaw that the most depraved men, who deserved 
only the house of correction, or even worse, were the lowest slaves of 
the bishop ; and obtained, by their servile conduct to him, the best 
situations. After leaving the retreat, they laughed heartily at their 
trick and at the bishop. 
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eyes its baseness and its infamy. When you insidiously 
used the sacred authority of God to obtain my assent, and 
to gain me to your profession which I hesitated to enter ; 
when you forced me, by your threats of eternal punish. 
ment, to become a priest, to take the vow of perpetual 
celibacy ; you knew that I should be either a most un- 
happy man or an infringer of my vow. Oh! It is you 
who have cruelly deceived me; you who have abused my 
trusting ignorance. At this time, when, in consequence 
of your threats, I made my first step, my irrevocable 
step, at twenty-one years* of age, I had before me in the 
world the prospect of a fine career; the world smiled 
upon me. In any other situation I should have been a 
happy and useful citizen, enjoying the benefits of God ; 
and it is you, whom] have reverenced as my father, it is 
you who have led me astray, robbed me of my youth and 
opportunities of usefulness. It is you who have made 
me an unhappy, a fanatical, almost an impious man, 
by your superstitions ; a man in opposition to nature— 
to the sacred institution of God—a teacher of lies. Now 
I am obliged to begin the world again, to adopt a new 
mode of life; for [ will no longer deceive men in teach- 
ing your superstitions. But that I may not be inter- 
dicted and dishonoured by your despotism, I shall fly 
my country to escape from your yoke.” 

He was mute with astonishment, listening to my ready 
prepared accusation. At length he recovered himself, and 


* This is the age of the first irrevocable engagement which binds 
as well to the priesthood as to celibacy, &c. 
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endeavoured to change my mind and to justify himself. 
“Sir,” I replied, “all will be useless; I have once been 
simple enough to listen to you, hope no more to deceive 
me. It is irrevocable. This is my last confession.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The result of my discoveries—History of a young nun—her conver- 
sation—her wneasiness—I rescue her—Her marriage—her hap- 
Piness. 

AurinoucH, every time I found myself in the company 
of my fellow priests, I witnessed the disgusting spectacle 
which I have described, my faith in the doctrines of 
Popery was so strong, so deep, that this faith was not 
shaken in consequence. “ Priests are men,” said I; 
“feeble, weak ; but faith is divine, the church infallible. 
Their excesses cannot excuse me. I must be wise and 
faithful.” Instead of following their example, I clung 
stronger than ever to my faith, and [ thought myself 
obliged to do penance for their misconduct. However, if I 
still remained for some time longer in my profession, my 
zeal was no longer for making proselytes. On the con- 
trary, by a natural feeling of humanity and charity, as 
far as possible, (at least as soon as I perceived clearly 
enough the immorality of the celibacy of our church,) I 
prevented young men at confession from thinking of the 
priesthood. IfI have been a cause of errors in teach- 
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ing, for ten years nearly, the Catholic faith, I have at 
least saved from destruction some young people of whom 
their blind families intended making priests; and a 
young lady, whom I rescued from a nunnery. I beg 
leave to relate her story; it may not be useless. 

I went one day to pay a visit to one of my friends, 
the almoner in a convent of nuns in a neighbouring city. 
In order to honour me as a stranger, they wished to 
have me say the mass, at which the whole house as- 
sisted. During this mass, it was the custom for the no- 
viciates to sing canticles ; and this office was performed 
by those who, endowed with a fine voice and knowledge 
of music, could acquire some celebrity for the holy house. 
It was easy, under the influence of delightful music, to 
imagine within it the hovering wings of that tranquilliz. 
ing resignation one would deem so useful to soothe the 
heart in such solitary cloisters. 

Among the voices one of them struck me sensibly. 
She celebrated the happiness of one who serves God in 
solitude, the vanity of earthly things according to po- 
pish exaggeration, which always seduces young and inex- 
perienced hearts. It seemed to me, that in this voice 
there was a melancholy, a sadness, an infallible evidence 
of suffering and heart sickness. But it was so sweet, so 
expressive, and so captivating, that, sad by its sadness, 
enchanted by its soft. melody, I forgot the mass which 
required my whole attention. Arrived at the end of the 
epistle, I stopt involuntarily, still listening to the delightful 
music, bewildered by the harmonious voice, as the bird 
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is said to be charmed. by the serpent’s eye. At length 
the mass servant, astonished at my stopping, stepped up 
to the altar, and asking me if J was unwell, broke my 
reverie. Happily no one questioned the cause of it. — 
According to custom, I made a short address to the 
community after mass, which, with the thanksgiving, I 
had scarcely finished, when I was told that a young no- 
vice asked for me in the parlour. This demand was so 
uncommon, (as I knew nobody in the convent,) that I 
thought it my duty to inform the almoner of it, and beg 
his leave to see her. He told me that this novice was 
the musician who sang at my mass, and who, struck by 
some ideas of my address, desired earnestly to speak to 
me. “Do not fail,” said he to me, “ to encourage her in 


her desire to become a nun; she is a precious subject ; 


’ 


her name, her beauty, her musical talent, her knowledge, 
her family, and her dowry, all are a good fortune to our 
house. Were she to leave us, all these would be lost. Go, 
and, holy priest as you are, warm her zeal.” . 
The sister Mary, (her name in the convent, for every 
nun takes a new name.on going into it,) had preceded 
me in the parlour, and waited for me alone, against the 
rules of nunneries. But this privilege had been granted 
to my great holiness, so it was said; but in reality that I 
might better forward the designs against her. I feared 
very much, as I have already said, the company of wo- 
men. I hesitated to approach the grate,* had not the same 


* In the parlour there is a grate, through which nuns speak with 
strangers. Inthis grate is a window or door, whichis opened some- 
times, 
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sweet voice invited me very kindly. “Perhaps,” said she, 
“T ought to ask your pardon for having called in this 
strange manner upon one who does not. know me.” 
“ Speak, sister,” answered I; “I shall be too happy if I 
can be of any service to you.” “You can very much, 
Sir, very much indeed,” she replied; “ your discourse 
has won my confidence. I have long besought God that 
I might meet with an able and trust-worthy priest, by 
whom I might be enlightened upon a matter on which 
my present happiness and future salvation depend. God, 
who always listens to the prayers of a sincere heart, has 
been pleased to listen to me. It is not my confession* 
I will make ; it is only a matter of private confidence, and 
I require your advice; it will determine my remaining 
here or leaving this house. You see, then, Sir,” added 
she, smiling and lifting upon me her beautiful blue eyes, 
“that the matter is of some importance. I have been three 
years in this convent as a pupil and novice. TI shall 
soon be of the proper age to take my vows. I need not 
tell you how happy I was in the beginning. You, per- 
haps, during your noviciate, experienced the same feel- 
ings. Such a state of union with God, of unspeakable 
sweetness, lasted for fifteen months, in which my body 
only was on the earth, my heart being in heaven. But 
alas, those ecstacies have ceased; my imagination has 
become calm; my exercises of piety, which fill the whole 
day, please me less and less. They do not yet disgust 

* In the convents, only the priest approved by the bishop, ad hoc, 


has a power for the confession of nuns. Another priest who should 
confess them would be excommunicated. A Popish police! 
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me; but now I go to them asI went formerly in the 
world to the balls at the end of a winter when I was 
tired of them. This kind of indifference makes me 
uneasy. My confessor says, that after my vows my for- 
mer happiness will. come again; that my present state 
of coldness is a trial from God, which will cease so soon 
as I shall be a nun. In two months* I must pronounce 
my vows. Judge now of my perplexity ! 

“ And, Sir, I will tell you all. Previous to my coming 
into this convent, I had been acquainted with a young 
gentleman, who wooed me for his wife. -My mother re- 
fused him, for he had not fortune enough. Soon after, 
family considerations induced my mother to persuade 
me to enter into this house, where, at first wholly given 
up to God, I thought little of my lost lover ; but in propor- 
tion as my devotion diminishes, the recollection of him 
returns; his memory has become agreeable to me, and I 
often find myself asking if I should not be happier with 
him than in these walls. This question, which at first I 
feared to answer, is almost resolved in the affirmative. 
Such is my situation. What must I do? Speak to me, 
Sir; your decision will be a light to me, for my confes- 
sor reiterates but one thing, and that is, that I must be a 
nun; and he does not clear up my difficulties,”+} 


* Before the Revolution, young girls, deceived by their confessors 
or families, took their vows at almost every age. Now it is neces. 
sary that the noviciate should be twenty-one years old. Govern- 
ment, by this half-wise law, has done the half of its duty. Let us 
hope that eventually it will perform the whole. 

t To conceive this singular enough conversation, it is necessary 
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The solution was not at all embarrassing, even for a 
prejudiced mind as mine yet. was. Her story was my 
story, with this difference, that she could go back, while 
I could not; for me it was too late. While she thus ex- 
plained her mind, each word was a wound to me in re- 
calling to me my own unhappiness. Inwardly I groan. 
ed that I had not found a human being to warn me as I 
was about to warn her. I blessed God for this oppor- 
tunity of preventing her ‘becoming another victim. I 
thanked him with my whole heart for having called me 
to save this poor young girl from the snares of her Su- 
periors before she had accomplished her own sacrifice. 

I was resolved upon my answer. Experience in con- 
fessing women had. taught me, that in matters of con- 
science a-priest must never look dubious or hesitating, 
because they would think he is uncertain, perhaps in er- 
ror, and so they take the contrary course; whereas, if he 
looks positive and decided, like a pedant explaining to his 
pupils what he does not himself understand, then the im- 
agination of women is subdued, they believe they hear 
the voice of heaven, and give the most absolute and blind 
obedience.* 

I wished to profit by all these circumstances for her 
sake. “ Sister,” answered I, “there is not a shadow of 


that Protestants should know what great confidence the female sex, 
and especially nuns, have in their confessor. . 

* This is precisely the way in which so many priests abuse the 
confidence of their penitents. I will soon explain this in the chap- 
ter on the Confession of Women. 
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doubt. The religious life does not suit you at all. Bless 
God, who gives you this warning through the disgust of 
your pious exercises, your gradual and progressive re- 
missnhess, and the return of affection for this gentleman. 
God, indeed, calls you to the world; and be not so bold 
as to despise his inspirations in remaining here against 
heaven’s decision. You would compromise your eternal 
salvation, while in this life you would be continually dis- 
susted with your vocation. Your days will pass in re- 
gret and bitterness; at each moment you will curse your 
existence, and the vows which have made it thus misera- 
ble.” ; 

I had spoken with earnest zeal, with all the signs of 
- true interest, and all the desire of saving a deluded woman 
on the very brink of a precipice. When I ceased speak- 
ing, I saw her blooming features beaming with satis- 
faction and joy. ‘O thank you,” she said, joining her 
hands together, “God will bless you; you relieve me 
from a burden which overloaded me. All that you have 
said, I have said to myself a thousand times, but I feared 
it was a crime. My confessor told me so, and he di- 
rected me to drive such ideas from my mind; because, 
he said, my calling to the religious life was certain. I 
ought to forget the world and my family, and to be en- 
tirely devoted to God.” 

Suddenly she fell into her former sadness. Her cheeks, 
which were just now blooming, took again their usual 
paleness—the fruit of the corporal penances of the con- 
vent and of mental thraldom. “ How,” said she, “shall 


os ~ 
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I manage to leave this house? There is the difficulty ;* 
do not, Sir, for the love of God, forsake your work.” 

I calmed her fears, and asssured her that nothing was 
easier. However, I affected to be more tranquil than I 
was in reality, for I knew too well the business in which 
I had embarked. Owing to prejudices, it was not an 
easy matter to accomplish my undertaking. Moreover, 
if my bishop should acquire the least knowledge of it, I 
should be interdicted for having caused religion to lose 
such a handsome, well-born, and wealthy a subject; 
I should be disgraced in the eyes of the world by this in. 
terdiction. All these considerations did not stop me for 
a moment. A few months previous another young no- 
vice, unable to bear any longer the awful life of the same 
cloister, and finding nobody to whom she could trust her- 
self, leaped over, in her despair, the walls of the enclo- 


* The poor girl was right. Such are the prejudices, that when a 
young girl enters a convent only in order to try her calling, it is al- 
most impossible for her to return again to the world with a good 
reputation. "The Superior says to those who are desirous of enter- 
ing convents, that if they are not satisfied after some months’ resi- 
dence, they can return again to their families. But not so; many of 
them, indeed, conceive a horrible disgust for the cloister after some 
time. But how can they go back to the world to be called runaway 
nuns, apostates, to be langhed at and marked? They know well 
that that is their only lot, and consequently nothing is more rare 
than to see a sister leaving a convent. They like better to devour 
in silence their sorrows, to remain alive in their grave, than to be 
the sport and jest of their fellow-creatures. France is filled with these 
houses, these abodes of unfortunate girls whom imagination or se- . 
duction brings there, and whom prejudices ever after condemn to an 
eternal prison, 
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sure, and made her escape. ‘The holy Superior, and the 
no less holy bishop, published that she was mad. It was 
an infamous falsehood; but their desigh in saying so 
was to diminish the scandal arising from her probable 
revelations. I wished not that my fair sister M. should 
be reduced to such extremity, and I resolved rather to 
expose myself to all dangers than to forsake her. I urg- 
ed her to keep carefully our secret, and not speak of it 
to any one, especially to her almoner, who would destroy 
my projects, and denounce me to my superiors in spite 
of our friendship. 

As I left her, this priest, anxious and tired of waiting 
for me, asked me what sister M. had spoken of so long. 
As a true disciple of Escobar, I answered that she had 
some trifling scruples about my address, but it was no- 
thing. ‘That was only a part of the truth, for I was 
obliged to make him a dupe. Had-he guessed my de- 
signs, he would have driven me away from his holy house. 

The physician of the convent was a learned and ho- 
nest man. I went to him directly after one of those 
matchless breakfasts to be found only in the convents 
for the spiritual fathers. “I want your service, sir,” 
said I to him ; “ but first I require your word of honour 
for the secret.” “I give it you willingly,” answered 
he. I then made him acquainted with my affair. “ You 
alone,” added I, “are able to help; as Sister M. must 
feign a severe illness, you will decide that it is.a disease 
of the lungs, which cannot be cured in a cloister, and 
prescribe her native air. You will speak of the cares of 
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a family, &c. &c. You understand, I suppose ?” “ Very 
well, Sir, very well; upon my honour Theology is a fine 
science,” answered he, laughing and taking my hand ; 
“ that is a worthy plan of a worthy Jesuit. You are 
a reasonable priest, at least ; the first [have met ; all the 
others are fond of pulling every body into convents and 
monasteries. But beware of the bishop.” 

On the next day my doctor went to the cloister. 
Sister M. by his direction feigned to be ill. A few days 
after he called for the Superior, and with an earnest and 
serious tone, he said to her—“ Madam, Sister M. is very 
ill, her lungs are affected. For a long time I have sus- 
pected and feared it. To-day there isno doubt. As 
she is still free, I advise you to send her to her family.” 
It was a great disappointment to the Superior, who found- 
ed fair hopes on her. Sister M. at first seemed to re- 
sist the force of arguments, the better to conceal her de- 
sign; at length she yielded, and was sent to her family 
for some months. After this time she promised, if her 
health permitted, that she would return to the convent. 
But the physician being consulted, answered that it 
would be to go to certain death, and her whole family 
besought her to remain at home. Nobody suspected her 
design, for she appeared to consent very reluctantly to 
live in the midst of the corruption of the world. (Such 
is the epithet applied to the world in the convents, which 
are a species of ark, out of which every one is lost.) 

In the meanwhile I wrote to her former lover, and he 
was made acquainted with all the truth. He saw Miss 
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C., who was no more Sister Mary. Her mother, on 
her part, saw in a marriage the only way of preventing 
her daughter from going into the cloister, and her for- 
mer opposition to their union gave way. ‘Time went on, 
Sister M. had put on again her profane garments. By 
and by she againentered society. But, regardful of 
public opinion, she deferred her marriage until about 
twenty months after leaving the convent. At lengtlrthe 
marriage was celebrated. Some time after I paid the 
happy pair a visit. The husband and wife, then in the 
height of their happiness, threw themselves together on 
my neck as I walked in. “Oh, my dear Sir,” said they 
both to me, “ you are indeed welcome. Behold our hap- 
piness, and enjoy your own work.” The young bride 
said, “I regard you as my father, you have saved me. 
But for you, I should be now shut in a cloister, groaning 
and mourning. Instead of it I have a good husband, 
and I am the happiest woman in the world. Thanks, 
thanks to you, for it is you who have done all; God 
bless you.” This day was the happiest day of my life 
since I became a priest. How sweet is the reflection of _ 
having done good—-of having prevented misery! Why 
do not men look for this happiness oftener? It is the 
most precious privilege allowed by heaven to man. Why 
do they deprive themselves of this enjoyment? I never 
felt more vividly the luxury of causing happiness to 
others; but alas! at the same time I never more sen- 
sibly felt the utter desolation of my own lot.* 


* ¥ do not speak of the disorders of the convents, because I never 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


My regrets at being a priest—Immoral tendency of the confession of 
young ladies by young priests—My singular precautions— The 
gests of my fellow priests—My trouble.on the administration of 
the sacrament of marriage. 


From the day in which I felt that I was not an angel, 
and that my heart became attached to a person of whom 
my vow forbade me to think, a revolution was begun in 
my existence—a revolution which was to be achieved 
when doubts of the truth of: my faith at length pressed 
upon me. Before this time my soul was full of limpid 
light. I enjoyed God, as-I believed, with all the rap- 
ture of superstition. My peace and happiness were 
scarcely troubled. But now, darkness, sadness, and 
chaos were to take the place of those former blessings. 
This love for a woman, instead of being, as it is intended 
by God, a source of free enjoyment, was my tormentor. 
My heart began to rebel against the chain of my iron 
vow, which sealed me to ‘the cold stones of the altar. 
Previously, my prayers or my imagination had made 
the soul mistress of the body, and hardly had I ever 
thought of woman. But since I dealt with them in my 
saw them. Nunneries are severely interdicted to every priest, save 


the confessor of the house. I know them not enough to give any 
accurate details. 
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ministry, above all since I confessed Miss B., I felt a de- 
pression which I could not resist or dissipate. Yes, 
there was in me something which I knew not, another 
being which was not myself. Against this new being I 
exerted all my powers, they were all vain. Life was 
for the first time spoiled of charms and enjoyments, 
of which I had scarcely ever thought before, but which 
now I clearly saw. I had lost for ever. All sounded hol- 
low to me; she crossed always my mind at my prayers, 
at my works, bringing to me a feeling of unspeakable 
bitterness. I remembered I was a priest, condemned by 
the civil law as well as the ecclesiastical, to celibacy ; 
and by my vow I-must drive her image from my mind. 
I remembered that I had myself raised an insuperable 
barrier between her and me. 

This prohibition of the civil law, the fruit of preju- 
dices in the government, and the result of policy and 
hypocrisy in the Catholic church, was sad and cruel ; 
but there was no remedy ; it was necessary that in my 
capacity of a priest, I should turn again the point of the 
dagger to my heart. The relations of a confessor and 
his penitent are so multiplied in our ministry, that I was 
many times with the object of my love and my dread. 
This intercourse of young girls and young unmarried 
priests is the fulness of immorality; an occasion of 
glaring disorders or of the most cruel struggles. The 
obligation to attend to my duties at the confessional was 
the most awful of all my functions, because I always 
dreaded to find there women in general, but especially 
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Miss B. Indeed, had I been less attached to what I 
thought my duty as a priest, I would have had a delight 
in speaking with her in those moments when she opened 
her heart and confessed her sins; but I was the slave of 
my vow, and I thought it a mortal sin merely to think of 
her voluntarily. Before I went to my confessional, I 
never failed to fortify myself with all the pretended arms 
of popish invention. I covered myself with scapulars, 
(a species of ecclesiastical talisman,) relics of the most 
celebrated saints ; I sprinkled myself with a great deal 
of holy water. (I know not if I must smile or beg the 
reader’s pardon.) I recited many prayers adapted and 
composed for this occasion; I put on my surplice, and 
kissed it devoutly, because it is the emblem of our purity 
by its whiteness; and I said, “ Indue me, domine, novum 
hominem qui secundum Deum, creatus est in justitia et 
sanctitate veritatis,”—“ Wrap me, O Lord, in the new 
man, who was created in the justice and holiness’ of 
truth.” Afterwards I prostrated myself before a statue 
of the Virgin Mary, whom I had taken for my patro- 
ness on account of her purity ; here, kneeling and groan- 
ing, I besought her humbly, with an unspeakable fer- 
vour, to protect me, to keep me spotless. Sometimes my 
preparations and prayers were so long that the people 
waiting, tired with so long a delay, would go away ; but 
the next day I must swallow the pill. In this manner, 
well fortified, strengthened, and armed with all the wea- 
pons from the papal arsenal, I went to the tribunal of 
penance. Before opening the wicket through which the 
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words of confession were to come to me, I addressed yet 
to heaven a short aspiration to renew my strength; and 
then I found myself nearly in contact with the object of 
my dread. In this situation, separated from her only by 
a wicket, I was obliged to listen to her confession, to the 
most secret thoughts of a young lady whom I worshipped. 
Breathless, I received her words. I heard the very pul- 
sations of her heart. Each of her words was a drop of 
dew falling ona withered ground; or rather I should 
say, they were so many living coals. I can never tell 
all that I suffered at those moments. 

She ceased speaking, and waited for my advice or 
observations. But I, beside myself, yet listened, plunged 
in reverie. ~At length, astonished at my silence, she 
would say, “Father, have you not heard me?’ This 
title of father from her, her voice restored me to myself. 
I addressed my counsels to her with a trembling voice. 
She had so great a confidence in me, that I could turn 
her mind whichsoever way I wished. But heaven is 
my witness that I never spoke to her a word which I 
could not repeat before her mother ; but I was conyine- 
ed, beyond all doubt, of the great impropriety and the 
awful dangers of confession to the fair penitent if the 
confessor be wicked, and to himself if he be virtuous. 
When her confession, so painful to me, was over, I dis- 
missed her. Sometimes, when I was no more master of 
my imagination, I drove pins into my body, in order 
that, occupied by my pains, I could not think of her. 
These confessions, these exertions, wearied me in an 
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incredible degree ; and [ left the confessional fatigued, 
harassed, exhausted. After reciting the “'Te Deum,” to 
thank God for my victory, I went home to be the ob- 
ject of the jests of my fellow priests, who, by my discom- 
posed look, surmised the cause of my uneasiness. “ You 
are too scrupulous, dear Sir,” said they to me, jesting 
with each other: “it is strange enough that you are 
not yet accustomed to the confession of women. Do 
not vex yourself so much about it; you are not an 
angel, but aman. If you are not wise, you will never 
be at ease; follow our example. Confession of young © 
ladies is not a hard matter to us. Soon it will be easy 
to you also; have patience.” In seeing them so peace- 
ful, so careless about this terrible matter, so dreadful to 
me, I thought them great saints, dead to human weak- 
ness, (for I did not understand the true meaning of their 
words,) and I chafed and reproached myself for not be- 
ing as holy as they were. 

The days when I was to give her the holy communion 
were my worst days; and these were every week, once 
or twice, or more. At other times my relations with 
her were not so intimate. In the confession, for example, 
I was not obliged to see her, to look at her; but at the 
holy table I must of necessity see her; therefore I was 
trembling during the “ Confiteor,” (a prayer previous to 
communion,) while opening the tabernacle where the 
wafer is inclosed. It often occurred that, in my strug- 
gles with myself, I lost the thread of my ideas, and forgot 
what I was to do; and I have sometimes shut up again 
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the tabernacle without having administered the sacra- 
ment. ‘The boy who answered me perceived my dis- 
traction, and reminded me that there was somebody at 
the holy table; my senses returned to me; my agitation 
increased while going down the steps of the altar; and 
having arrived near her, my hand trembled convulsively 
in taking the holy wafer and putting it upon her tongue. 
People, seeing me in this agitation, attributed it to the 
fear of God, whom I held in my hands; an opinion very 
useful to my fame for piety, for each one said—“ What 
a pious and holy priest! How deep is his faith in the 
real presence !” 

Of all the functions of my ministry, that which I filled 
the most willingly was the administration of the sacra- 
ments to dying people, and burials; because they put 
under my eyes the picture of death, my only hope and 
desire. I panted after it as a prisoner longs for the day 
of his liberty, as an unhappy man for happiness. I 
watched those persons with delight, at seeing death com- 
ing to take his prey, beginning the dissolution of the 
body, putting an end to their existence. I desired to be 
in their place, and delivered of this heavy burden. I fix- 
ed my eyes upon this work of destruction, and I started 
with secret hope. I followed the coffin to the grave, 
where each shovel of earth falling on the coffin went to 
my heart, and [ found there an echo which delighted me. 
But God mocked at my earnest desire, I was riveted to 
life. I interrogated the tomb and death, and my voice 
resounding in the desert, returned to me unanswered. 
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On the contrary, I disliked the administration of the 
sacraments of baptism and marriage; because in the 
former I met often with young god-mothers, and in the 
latter with young people who brought to mind that I 
was a poor hermit. When in the baptistry I required, 
according to the rules, the god-fathers and god-mothers 
to stretch their hands upon the children, I was careful to 
keep my own hand, which ought also to be laying on in 
the same manner, the farthest from that of the god-mo- 
ther. Sometimes, either by chance, or by trick or ma- 
lice on their part, mine met her’s. I then suddenly with- 
drew it, and put it in another place, where it would be 
safer. On one of those occasions a pretty god-mother 
amused herself in inflicting this sort of torture upon me, 
Three times in the space of a few minutes her hand en- 
countered mine, when it was each time suddenly. with- 
drawn. I saw her smiling secretly, and it may be easi- 
ly conceived how angry I was. ‘The occasion of aveng- 
ing myself taking place, I took advantage of it. One or 
two months after this trick of hers, which seemed to 
amuse her much more than me, she attended a marriage 
of one of her friends. I recognized my fair mischievous 
foe in the vestry, where, after the ceremony, every body 
came to sign the register. All except her had written 
their names; she alone seemed inattentive. ‘ Miss,” said 
I to her in a serious tone, “ you would be eager enough 
to sign your name if it were your own marriage.” At 
such an apostrophe the whole company laughed at her, 
and she, deeply blushing, hesitated a little to partake of 
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the general mirth. While every body was going out, 
she came near to me, and said—“ It is not right, Sir; you 
avenge yourself, you remember the previous baptism.” 

On another occasion M. was to be a god-mother. At 
this news I tried every means to avoid discharging this 
office ; but I was obliged to submit myself. At the bap- 
tistry I found myself facing this person, whom I feared 
quite as muchas Iloved. My head became dizzy, my em- 
barrassment was visible. I did every thing wrong. I was 
like one beside himself, whom reason has deserted. Thanks 
to the beadle, to the vestry-keeper, to the boys, I performed 
my office asI could. Itis customary in many dioceses in 
France for god-fathers and god-mothers to present the vi- 
car with a paper of sugar-plums, in which rich people al- 
ways wrap among the sweetmeats some pieces of gold or of 
silver. ‘This perquisite is a good income for vicars in 
the cities. According to this custom she gave me a fine 
paper of sugar-plums, with seven Napoleons wrapped in 
a billet, in which she told me that this money was to buy 
a cloak for me, because I never wore any. “It is,” said 
she, “a feeble sign of gratitude for your good councils in 
confession.” 

To wear a cloak: given by so dear a hand would have 
been very agreeable to me; but it would have burned me 
as the poisoned robe of Dejanira burned Hercules. I an- 
swered her, that I was grateful for her kindness, and 
should accept the gold provided she left me free to use it 
as I pleased. She assented to it, and I gave it to the poor. 

Nothing was more painful to me than the performance’ 
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of the marriage ceremony. It was the real punishment 
of Tantalus. On those occasions I felt more deeply what 
I had lost only by my foolishness. I had before my eyes 
the picture of a happiness to which I could not aspire 
without a crime. Was it possible for me, in spite of all 
my fanaticism, piety, and mysticism, to silence my heart, 
‘to stop its beatings? Was it possible for me not to feel 
my desolateness? . ae & 

After the ceremony I usually retired by myself into a 
corner of the choir, when all had gone out, to make my 
thanksgiving ; and here, plunged in an involuntary re- 
verie, I forgot my prayers. The saddest reflections oc- 
cupied my mind. I pictured to myself the happiness 
which might have been my lot on the earth had I not 
become a priest. I reflected that a life of enjoyment, of 
love, had been also possible to me; that in this hour, so 
bitter to me, there were many happy couples enjoying in 
a mutual affection the greatest blessing in this world; 
sitting at their own table, or round their hearth, with 
their children about them; that had not man deceived 
me, I also might have known this happiness, while now | 
the mere idea of it was considered a crime sufficient to 
cause the loss of my soul. Oh! how I wascrushed when 
to each of these reflections | was obliged to answer— 
“Poor madman! what dost thou think of? Cease de- 
vouring thy own entrails, cease to be the cannibal of thy 
heart! Thou hast voluntarily shut thyself out from life, 
do not add poison to thy sorrows.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Desperate resolution—I shut myself in the monastery of La Trappe 
—Mode of life—Awful mortifications—Prayers— Works— The 
old Trappist— The traveller Trappist— The father hosteller. 


AFTER many months of such a mode of life, and me- — 
ditations of every kind, I came to a desperate resolution. 
The reading of extravagant lives of saints, who placed 
holiness in the most unnatural practices, had filled my 
poor head with designs more or less ridiculous. At 
length, being almost overpowered, fighting and tired of 
such miseries, I resolved upon going and shutting myself 
for ever in the monastery of La Trappe, a religious es- 
tablishment under the most severe rules. This design 
seemed to be inspired by heaven, and I thought it would 
be a great sin not to follow it. I therefore wrote to my 
_ bishop, whose leave I wanted for resigning my station. 
At first he answered that my duty was to remain where 
Providence had assigned to me my post; but upon re- 
newed applications he yielded to my importunities. By 
this way, and setting out from the city where I had so 
many dear acquaintances, I hoped to get rid of my sad 
attachment. JI hoped to find peace and rest in the soli- 
tude of the monastery, to tame and crush my body for ever 
by means of the cruel penances of mortification. Thus I 
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sacrificed all my hopes in this world to my vows, to du- 
ty, to virtue; or, at least, to what I deemed to be such. 

I left without taking leave of any body, and went to 
this solitary establishment, far distant from our town. 
At first I remained a novice, to try my vocation. Here 
I am then, a Trappist, living in a manner which I can- 
not better describe, than saying it is the savage life in 
common. ‘The day when you go in, you say farewell to 
the. world: you are dead to it, the world is dead to 
you. . Family, kinsmen, father, mother, brother and sis- 
ter, are nothing any longer toa Trappist: he never sees 
them more, never hears of them, dead or alive. Only 
when the Superior learns the death of some kinsman of 
a monk, he says in the evening prayer, “ Brethren, let 
us pray for the father or mother (as the case may be) of 
one of us, who has died a few dayssince.” And each of 
them remains for ever under the weight of this awful un- 
certainty. 

The first requirement of the order is an absolute silence, 
an eternal silence, broken only in the confession of sins. 
When they want any thing, they ask it by sign; meat is 
banished from the house ; eggs, butter, and milk almost 
the whole year: they eat only the worst vegetables 
boiled, and with the worst oil only: they drink either 
water or sour beer; they never wear linen, but woollen 
shirts on the bare skin and sleep upon planks; or hard 
straw beds with their clothes on. At midnight, or at 
one or two, according to the degree of the feasts, they 
rise to go to the church, where they remain two or three 
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hours without fire, standing, kneeling, and singing. 
Afterwards they sleep some hours, and return to the 
chapel and to work. Almost the whole year it is 
fasting. ‘These men, working hard all the morning, 
and singing a part of the night, breakfast only at 
twelve on the worst food, which beggars would disdain. 
The afternoon passes away in such occupations as the 
morning. I do not detail all the mortifications ; kissing 
the ground, tearing their body with a whip, wearing hair- 
cloth, &c. I will only say that it is a duty to mortify 
one’s human frame, in all its most natural wants or de- 
sires, by means of the most cruel and stupid practices. 

Such was the kind of life I had embraced, such were 
the men with whom I was mixed. Among those thou- 
sand mortifications, the heaviest to me was the dirtiness 
resulting from the absence of linen, and the vermin 
which consequently established their abode in our skin. 
But as I never wanted reasons to justify the most non- 
sensical ideas, I imagined that even those vermin would 
be changed into as many diamonds in the next world. 

Here true Christian humility requires this avowal, 
that I was not the first inventor of those wonders. No; 
I only imitated some saints whose ideas I adopted. The 
reading in so many legends of their far-famed exploits 
had spoiled my poor head, as novels and romances some- 
times spoil the mind and the heart of young people. 

But vainly had I shut the door upon the world, vainly 
had I fled ; according to the counsel of the Gospel I was 
always the same man; I could not fly from myself. I 
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soon judged myself unworthy of living with such holy 
men; for such they-were in general, if holiness con- 
sists in destroying one’s nature, and in dirtiness. I judg- 
ed them dead to themselves, to their body. But after 
some days, when I had time to look around me, what was 
my astonishment at seeing them undergoing the same 
struggles as myself! So true it is, as says Horace : 


* Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurrit”— 
“ Eixpel nature with a pitchfork, she will nevertheless return.” 


I saw (and [ could not help shuddering through pity ) 
those fair Trappists perambulating the long and gloomy 
corridor, enwrapped in their white gowns, going to the 
chapel in the night, like shadows or corpses much more 
than like living beings; under those skeletons bubbled 
up human passions, beat one human heart; under those 
bald, whitened, snowy skulls, burned, and groaned, and 
roared an horrible Vesuvius. Its eruptions were more 
awful than I could or will say. 

I had not been a fortnight in this abode, before I saw 
clearly that all would be useless, and that as well in the 
convent of La Trappe as in the world, I should be a rest- 
less and wretched man. During my residence I was 
witness to the death of an old Trappist, who had passed 
ali his life in the convent. Forced by the French re- 
volution to leave his garb and house, he went to Ireland, 
kept as he could his observances; and when, after the 
concordat, religious houses and convents were opened 
again, he came back to his former dwelling, where he 
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was now dying. We ranged ourselves, as usual in such 
cases, around him. Through humility he was lying on 
the floor of his cell, unwilling to die even in a straw bed. 
He begged our pardon for scandal, or any bad examples 
he might have given us; and asked our prayers for his 
last fight with the wicked angel, as he said. He receiv- 
ed the sacrament and the extreme unction piously, and he 
breathed his last breath without any effort. 

We brought ourselves his corpse to the grave in the 
church-yard, which lies precisely in the middle of the 
building, always in our sight. A dug grave is at hand 
for the first dying Trappist. We deposited him in his 
last dwelling, where he found at length rest and peace. 
His fate seemed to me very enviable.* 


* A short story of a London paper will enlighten my accounts of 
La Trappe, and show their accuracy, at least for the silence. Thus 
runs the story : 

A monk of the order of La Trappe, in France, was brought be- 
fore Alderman Cowan by a police officer, under the following cir- 
cumstances; 

The poor Trappist had been wandering about Tower Hill and its 
neighbourhood the preceding night, with all the evidence of star- 
vation about him, but without uttering a syllable of complaint, or so- 
liciting the smallest assistance. At length he stretched himself in 
as private a place as he could find, and was perceived by a Jew, 
in whose breast was lodged the heart of atrue Samaritan. The 
Jew, whose name was Knight, shook the stranger, and asked him 
whether he had no lodging to go to.. The Monk answered by a 
shrug and a ghastly look, that fully disclosed the condition of his 
purse; not a word did he utter. 

The Jew was requested to mention what he had ascertained of 
the poor man. 

Mr. Knight stated, that having been born in France, he soon dis- 
covered that the melancholy being he had picked up was a country- 
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Among other Trappists, the father hostellier (who is 
charged with the reception of strangers) struck me by 


man of his own, and had been brought up under the silent system, 
and was very likely to perish under the starving system. It wasa 
strange mode of recommending a man’s self to the notice of the au- 
thor of all good to slight and reject the use of the gifts and facul- 
ties which he has been pleased to dispense. But so it was with 
the votaries of La Trappe, by the presiding authority of -which the 
skeleton-like stranger was sentenced to do penance, by a pilgrimage 
through England and Ireland, for some transgression of the rules of 
the order. "Witness took the monk home, and placed before him the 
best food that could be afforded; but the wretched man would 
take but little refreshment, and refused to lie down upon any other 
bed than the hard floor, where he consigned himself once more to 
sleep, but not until he had fervently prayed for mercy, as was evi- 
dent from his heavy sighs, uplifted hands, and moving but sound- 
less lips. Next morning witness ascertained that his guest had 
left a change of clothes at some public house in the neighbourhood 
of London bridge, and had been two days looking for the place 
without effect. 

Alderman Cowan said that the conduct of the person who had 
relieved the poorenthusiast was truly noble. Many he feared, who 
were in the habit of reviling the Jews, ‘‘ passed on the other side.” 

' Mr. Hobler. Did you ell him that you were a Jew ? 

Mr. Knight. No; I was afraid that, deplorable as his condition 
was, he would have scorned my aid if [ had said a word about that. 

Mayley, the police-man, was then directed by Mr. Alderman 
Cowan to inquire in the public houses in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don bridge whether the monk had deposited his clothes in any one 
of them. In the course of the day the officer returned, having suc- 
ceeded in his charge. Wrapped up in his thread-bare garment 
were the works of Origin, Kempis, and other eminent writers of the 
Christian religion; and the poor monk for the first time appeared 
to relax, and something like a gleam of satisfaction was observable 
for a moment on his countenance when the books were put into his 
hands. He then bowed to the alderman, meekly placing his hands 
upon his breast, shook his benevolent host by the hand, and once 
more set out on his pilgrimage. 
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his look; his eyes were brilliant, his features noble, 
his carriage majestic; he was to make me acquainted 
with the rules of the house. Blessed be. Providence 
which put such a good man in my way. His kind- 
ness, learning, much above that of a Trappist, know- 
ledge of the world and of the human heart, his own mis- 
fortunes, bound me to him very closely. We became 
friends—unhappiness looks for unhappiness, and is only 
fitted to understand it. We wanted each other. One 
day, in one of those communicative moments so delight- 
ful to a human burdened heart, he forgot the rules of the 
monastery, and related to me his history. _I scarcely 
ever in my life heard a more pitiful relation. “I hoped,” 
said he, “to find some remedy to despair which seized 
upon me. Methought that among those men of God I 
should enjoy peace and tranquillity. But, as says Solo- 
mon, ‘all is vanity.’ Catholicism forbids suicide, but it 
gives leave to destroy one’s self by means of mortifica- 
tion ; yea, this is considered a virtue. I will profit by 
this leave, and practise this virtue. Soon, I hope, I 
will be in the bosom of God. There is my only refuge, 
the only refuge of a Catholic priest. But for you, this is 
my counsel :—Go back to your ministry, your residence 
here avails nothing, believe my experience in the same 
matter; in the world you may be useful; here useless. 
Go, perform your duties, teach the ignorant, teach virtue. 
You have already made a vow imprudent enough when 
you embraced priesthood ; do not load yourself further 
by the vow of a Trappist. I wish I could have received 
the same advice before becoming a priest.” 
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His history astonished me, by showing the striking 
conformity of human hearts; his counsels, which I did 
not expect from a Trappist, made a deep impression on 
my mind. But I remained yet some days. In the 
meanwhile, one of my brothers hastened to the convent 
as soon as he learned my residence. He remonstrated 
so strongly with me, that I promised to him to leave the 
house when I could. My health, also, had quickly de- 
cayed more than before, under so hard a penance; and, 
in short, this last circumstance was given as an obstacle 
to my longer remaining. It was really painful to me to 
leave here my unhappy friend, above all, knowing his 
feelings and uneasiness. He said to me when I set out, 
“ Farewell, dear brother ; had I not pronounced my vows 
of living here till death, perhaps I would go with you; 
your friendship would be a relief to me, your departure 
is the most painful blow I have received since my en- 
trance. Your absence will leave me in the same desert 
as before. Farewell!” and he pressed me in his attenu- 
ated arms, “ be happy—think of me—pray for the Trap- 
pist : we will meet again, all in heaven, where we shall 
be allowed to love every body without crime.” I set 
out heart-broken. I took again my situation, that was 
not yet filled by another priest, and all things went on 
as before. 
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My only consolation is in my faith—I believe firmly all the Catholic 
tenets— My ignorance— Doubts respecting my religion seize wpon 
me—My struggles to keep my faith—My sufferings—My terrible 
jights against myself— The young virtuous Priest. 


ALTHOUGH my existence was a heavy burden, I found 
in the resources of my faith an immense consolation and 
a powerful compensation. All the ridiculous super- 
stitions of Popery, so much like the inventions of 
Mythology, had completely bewitched me. My faith 
was so tender, my conviction so deep, so true, my 
love of my religion and zeal for its glory so ardent 
and burning, that all that was a blessing to me. Wo be 
to the man without any conviction! And I was yet 
destined to this condition. I found an inexpressible de- 
light in saying mass, thinking that I kept my Saviour in 
my own hands, I ate him, and gave him to others in 
communion; in reciting my breviary and conversing 
with God; in attending the bed of the dying people; in 
short, all the occupations of my ministry. Amidst the 
struggles of my heart there was a kind of satisfaction 
to my self-love in vanquishing myself; in saying to my- 
self, after a long day or gloomy night of sad reflections 
and regrets—‘“ Hitherto I am faithful; I do all that I 
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think right ; if I am wrong, at least God sees my good 
intentions. The spectacle of a man engaged with ad- 
versity, is worthy of heaven,’ said an old philosopher. 
God, indeed, is just, and he will reward my perseverance ; 
for it is written in the book of Revelations, ‘ those who 
are pure shall follow the Lamb.’ ” I was encouraged by 
this thought,—that gold is purer when it has passed 
through the fire. 

But I was doomed to pass through another much more 
awful ordeal. The doubt, the horrible and freezing doubt, 
respecting my religion awaited me; entwined with the 
former persecutor round me, they devoured me like the 
two serpents of Laocoon. 

Hitherto my faith had been pure and entire. If some 
clouds of doubt arose in my mind, the sun of truth quick- 
ly dispersed them; and I enjoyed peace on this score. 
The first time I cast a glance of distrust upon my belief, 
my soul was seized with an unutterable pang; a poison. 
ed arrow penetrated my bosom, drank up my life, and 
gnawed my vitals. Previous to this suspicion I had al- 
ways practised this lesson, that 1 had two enemies to 
fight against ; my body, the foe of purity, and my rea- 
son, the great foe of my faith. I had made it my study, 
my duty, to trample on both; the former by mortifica- 
tion and penances of every description, the latter by 
blindness. Hitherto I had never had in thought that there 
was the least chance or possibility of error in my belief. 
Hitherto my miserable life had been that of an oyster 
closely shut up in its shell. I had never made any use 
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of my reason, never allowed her any liberty ; never lis- 
tened to any difficulty or objection against her doctrines. 
In my eyes it was the height of crime. In order to give 
neither to my body nor to my reason the power of re- 
volting against me, I had loaded both with the heaviest 
burthens. My whole day, yea, a considerable part of my 
nights, were filled with exercises of piety; they allowed 
me no time to breathe; my meditations, prayers, mass, 
breviary, beads, reading of piety, confession, theology, 
&c. &c. occupied all my hours; and thus I walked, fet- 
tered and loaded like that stubborn animal which car- 
ries its burthen under the whip of its master without 
looking either to the right or to the left. I had been so 
enslaved by those imposed exercises, that if by chance 
some uncommon occupation prevented me from perform- 
ing them in the day, I fulfilled them in the night; and I 
did not go to bed till all my beads were told. Although 
I-was so slavish, there were, however, some articles in 
my faith which had troubled me, because they contra- 
dicted natural feeling ; for example, the eternal damna- 
tion of children dead without baptism. Having lost a 
little brother who had not received this sacrament, it was 
very painful to me to believe that this poor dear soul was 
for ever deprived of the sight of God; but this and some 
other revoltings of my reason, or rather of my heart, I smo- 
thered directly by this terrible answer: “The Church — 
has said it; an anathema to the man who contradicts the 
Church.” Such had been my education, that it is often 
a mystery to myself to understand how I could get rid of 
my superstitions. { 
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In the profound darkness created round me by the con- 
tinual reading and meditation in such books as “ La Pré 
Spirituel, La Guide des Pécheurs, La Perfection Chrétienne 
de Rodriguez, Dens, Sanchez,” the pure and beneficent 
light of the Bible had never shone upon me. I had read 
it, indeed, but with a certain self-denial, with the pusil- 
lanimity of a boy who fears to go out of prescribed limits ; 
and with this capital dogma of the Catholic Church—* It 
is not the particular mind of a Christian which must 
judge, but the Spirit of the Church.” If, therefore, I 
found in the Bible some passages which did not agree 
with my creed, I immediately, without examination, con- 
demned my reason. I sought refuge against my inter- 
pretations in the bosom of my Church, exclaiming—*I 
believe, O God, as thy holy Catholic Church teaches, and 
all that she teaches.” 

There is nothing at all astonishing in this my-dispo- 
sition to any one who knows human nature, to any one 
who knows that our mind is formed by our teachers. 
Napoleon has said, with his usual genius, that “the mind 
as well as the body was the work of one’s mother.” I 
had lost my mother too early; she was replaced by ig- 
norant and superstitious teachers, who from my boyhood 
formed my mind like their own, that I might be, like them, 
a professed holy minister of the altars. 

Such were my dispositions. I was enslaved, blind, ig- 
norant, worshipping my creed, unable even to suppose 
that there was truth out of my doctrine; Popery being, 
according to its own dictum, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
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On one occasion doubt and distrust seized upon me. I 
was one evening reading my New Testament, gazing 
with rapture and tears on the divine words of our Saviour, 
and I could not restrain tears of love at that match-. 
less discourse before the last supper, when I believed I 
heard inwardly a voice saying to me that I misunder- 
stood the Scriptures. I started, and left the holy book, 
unable to read any more. From this hour I became as 
if possessed by a spirit which I cannot define. Sitting 
at my side, it pursued me day and night, and did not leave 
me a moment at rest. I thought I heard at every in- 
stant the same voice which told me I was in error, and 
the sneers of this spirit laughing at me and at my pious 
exercises. 

I had recourse to my spiritual weapons,—the sign of the 
cross, acts of faith, elevations of my heart towards God, the 
use of holy water,—to drive away the Devil as I thought. 
I read again and again my theology, and all my books of 
piety. Was it not looking for light in the midst-of dark. 
ness, poor ignoramus that I was? I examined my con- 
science to know if I had not committed some enormous 
crime deserving such terrible temptations; but after all 
my search I found nothing. I consulted my confessor, to 
whom I related my sufferings and my doubts. Alas! 
my confession was Hebrew to him; he did not under- 
stand me, he knew not what was a doubt about his faith, 
he had never made any use of his reason. I thought 
him a saint, but his holiness was a very singular one ; he 
said his mass, breviary, beads, as if he had made a material 
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work, mechanically, and with no more reflection than 
when he ate or drank. Such was the holy man to whom 
I opened my heart, hoping to obtain some relief, some 
help to my faith. But he answered—*“ You have always 
odd ideas. Some months ago you told me that in con- 
fession you were become a lover of a young lady ; to- 
day you say you have no longer your faith. It is not 
possible ; childishness, childishness all that; do not think 
of it. We are too happy to be born in the Catholic 
Church, which, by the assistance of God, rules our be- . 
lief.” He gave me some penance, to pray, to fast, to 
kiss the floor of my room before going to bed, and so 
dismissed me. 

I was thus reduced to my own resources, and I found 
myself in an indescribable state of mind. ‘To love God 
with all the strength of one’s soul, to desire to serve him 
according to his will; to have been fifteen years learn- 
ing, studying, and devouring what was believed to be 
truth, and after all to doubt if it be not false ; to worship 
truth, and not be able to make a step towards it without 
fear of damnation; to be imprisoned, shut up in a nar- 
row circle, out of which it is not possible to go without 
drawing down all the thunders of the Church; to be 
compelled to doubt whether one’s creed is not absurd, 
and to have at the same time the conviction that the 
shadow of a doubt is a mortal sin, deserving all the fires 
of hell; to wish to believe, and yet not to be able to do so; 
to feel that each article, one after another, is uprooted 
from one’s mind by a superior strength, and to make the 
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most violent exertions to retain them, as a man drawn 
between four horses gathers all his power to resist; to 
do all in one’s power to answer objections, to remove 
doubt, and yet not be able to find any means nor any 
good answer; to feel that one loses God, heaven, truth, 
one’s own soul, and to have no friendly bosom into which 
one can open one’s mind and unburden its pains and 
suffering ; such was my situation. 

The traveller who, upon awaking, finds himself sur- 
rounded on every side by a thousand rattlesnakes, gives - 
a just idea of my anguish. Like him I did not dare to 
make the slightest motion for fear of excommunication ; 
I thought that I sinned each hour, that I deserved the 
eurse of God, sometimes for my creed, sometimes for my 
doubt. At length I deemed that he had forsaken me 
entirely, and that I was a prey to the devil. 

In the meanwhile it was necessary to act, and, in spite 
of all my fears, to fulfil my functions ; to say masses ; to 
confess ; and I was, by my very doubt, in a mortal sin, 
while those functions require a perfect purity of con- 
science under pain of damnation. Oh! what did not I 
suffer when I ascended the altar for the first time in this 
desperate disposition of mind! I am astonished how 
the frame of a man can bear such an ordeal and not 
sink. Arrived at the foot of the altar, I became almost 
‘beside myself; I was blind, not knowing what I said nor 
what I did. Gazing at the crucifix before me, at the 
chalice, at the wafer, with a species of imbecility. But 
when the consecration arrived, when I was to pronounce 
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the sacramental words, “ hoc est corpus meum,”—* this 
is my body,” I hesitated, not daring to utter them: I 
wished to stop there or pass over them; but the fear of 
another sin, called superstition (because the assistant 
people would have worshipped a mere wafer not changed 
into the body of Christ, for want of the words of conse- 
cration), determined me to pronounce them. I did pro- 
nounce them; but I thought firmly that the earth was 
going to be opened to swallow me. I started an instant 
in awful expectation; I thought I saw the demon re- 
joicing at my profanation of the body and-blood of our 
Saviour; hissing upon me as his prey after this crime, 
I heard, in imagination, the cries of triumph of the in- 
fernal court, while the celestial court wept for my pro- 
fanation; I heard Christ reproaching me for my hard- 
ness of heart for crucifying him again; I condemned 
myself as more cruel than the Jews; I saw the crucifix 
bleeding ; all was bloody around me. I lost my senses, 
and I cannot say whether or not I recited the prayer 
of the remainder. I found myself after mass, in the sa- 
cristy, wet through with the perspiration; my cassock, 
alba, all my sacerdotal dresses were wet. I said I was 
sick, and I went to bed. Such is the story of my first 
mass after my doubt, but the words are far—very far 
from describing the reality. On the following day it 
was to begin again almost in the same manner, except 
some little varieties, in the administration of all the sa- 
craments. I did not yet reject my creed; had I done it, 
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I should not have suffered; but I could neither reject it 
nor believe it, as it was my duty; hence my tortures. , 

From this time the whole aspect of nature was chang- 
ed tome. A mournful, visionary light seemed to over- 
spread its cheerful face ; all my actions became poisoned, 
bitter, sinful, guilty. I had not a breath, I did not 
speak a word, in which I saw not a crime. The demon 
became my inseparable. companion; it sat at my side 
every where—at table, in my room, in my confessional ; 
it was in my bed when I slept, it mounted to the altar 
with me. I saw it every where; at each instant my 
imagination showed it to me coming to seize upon me, 
and I shivered inwardly. The Romans and Greeks had 
placed their divinities in lakes, meadows, roads ; but my 
superstition, on the contrary, peopled all those places with 
demons. In the fine south of France, where the skies 
are so beautiful, above all the skies of the evening, so 
varied, so red, so brilliant, I saw in those clouds, shaded 
with red and blue colours, only the fires of hell, only 
devils looking at me, threatening me, and laughing 
sneeringly at me. I said to myself, sadly and desperately, 
“Tt is then finished. I am banished from Paradise ; 
beautiful heaven! I shall never possess thee.” 

This state was not to be sustained. I tried to ameliorate 
it, but vainly. Lying upon a bed of torture, as the Psalm- 
ist says, I had nobody to make it. I turned and turned 
myself upon my gridiron, and on every side it was the 
same suffering. Each day I waited for the rise of the 
daybreak of truth, and I remained always in profound 
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darkness. I sought for a guiding-thread in this labyrinth, 
and my researches were fruitless. I was wandering in 
this despairing wilderness of doubt, alone, without com- 
fort or refreshment; on an unfathomable and boundless 
sea, without compass or star to direct my course. I was 
continually the sport of my fanaticism, which fermented 
in my head. A perpetual voice resounded in my ears, 
calling me heretic, impious priest, reproaching me with 
the benefits of God and the bad use thereof. Then I 
took my Bible, but from which I dared not yet draw all 
the utility that it should have afforded to me. I knelt, I 
kissed it piously. ‘Thou art,” said I to it, “the very 
Word of God himself; thou comest not to mislead me; 
speak to me, reveal to me the truth, enlighten my mind, 
that I may understand thee.” 

Although my prejudices deprived me of\a great deal of 
its benefits, I felt a great calm in reading those sacred 
pages. I felt that here, and only here, was truth, if truth 
was upon earth. I put this book in my bosom as a pre- 
ventative against doubt, temptation, and the Devil; but 
spoiling this rational idea by some superstition. I put 
also a small vial of holy water, a little bag of relics, and 
some images of my patrons tied upon my breast with my 
scapulary. All this gave me some assurance against 
my fiends, but of course did not free me from them. 

One of my most painful sufferings was the necessity I 
underwent of concealing myself from my coarse and igno- 
rant fellow priests, who would have laughed at me be- 
cause they cared no more about truth than about error. 

8 
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Provided they had plenty of food and wine, they left the 
world to go on in its own way, as they said. There was, 
however, a. young vicar of twenty-four years of age, not 
yet corrupted by their intercourse, one of the most be- 
nevolent and tender hearts it was ever my lot to meet 
with. I loved him as a brother, and reverenced him as 
asaint. He guessed my sufferings without knowing their 
nature. One day he told me—* Mr. , [should have 
thought I deserved better your confidence. Why do younot 
trust me with your pains? Are you unaware that friend- 
ship is a boon of heaven, and that it reveals itself in mis- 
forigne 1 7” His kindness, more striking yet by the hard- 
"Ress of others, won my heart; but he was so happy in 
is faith, his love of God, his purity of soul, that I re- 
Thee: his happiness; I feared to cause him to lose 


his tranquillity in communicating to him the contagion 
of my doubt and misfortune. I told him that my pains 
were of such a nature as to be revealed but to God, and 
I recommended myself to his prayers. Hence he came 
every day to my room, trying to draw me from my musing 
and melancholic mood. In fact, his innocence, his child- 
ish candour, his gaiety and virtue, were to me a source 
of blessing. Most excellent priest! thou wilt never hear 
of this book ; but I deposite here my heartfelt thanks for 
thy kind friendship. God forbid that thy intercourse 
with thy unworthy fellows should have sullied thy amia- 
ble virtues.* 


* This same e estimable young priest, a few days after his arriving 
in our city, said to me, with tears in his eyes—“ Oh! Mr, —, could 
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CHAPTER XI. 


My ‘indecision between fuith and doubt— Temptations like those 
of St. Paul and Luther—They prevent me sleeping—Dreadful 
nights—Inearly fallinto despair—I think Iam abandoned by God. 


Doubt concerning my faith found a new strength 
in my heart on account of my attachment to M 


b 
for if Popery is false, said I, my vows are void; conse- 
quently I could marry her, if not in France, since the 
civil laws prevent priests from marrying, yet at least in 
another country. I had remained already for : “many i 
weeks in that state. I felt from day to day that there : 
was a mental operation, to make, that I might be cured! , but 

- [feared itso much that I did not dare to think of it. IT was 
like a man whois devoured by an awful evil, of which 
he cannot be delivered but by the saw of a surgeon. 
This operation of which I speak, was for me to examine 
my faith once for all, to put aside all those drosses which 
had stained and filled my mind, and afterwards make a 
choice with the Bible, and admit only what it contained, 
But it required a long time, a long struggle, before I could 
come to this resolution.’ I passed day after day shaking 
my burthen sometimes, making vows to be delivered of it. 
Inwardly I was attached to those practices and supersti- 
you believe that I have found in confession a young girl who is the 


mistress of a priest? Is it possible?’ He could not conceive that; 
poor young man! 
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tions to which I had been accustomed for fifteen years. 
What! said I, is it possible that God has left me in error 
so long ; me who sought for truth, after such long study 
and reading of the Bible, theology, and pious books, 
can I be in error? No, it cannot be. Then itis a temp- 
tation. Let us drive it away ; and I made new attempts to 
resume my former faith. } 

I had read in their lives the awful sufferings of Fran- 
cois de Sales, a virtuous man although a Catholic bishop, 
who, believing firmly that he was doomed for ever to be - 
lost, said to God: ‘ Let me love thee upon earth, since 1 
shall neither see nor love. thee in the next world.” 
The struggles of Saint Louis, a king of France, whose su- 
_perior genius revolted sometimes against his faith. Of 
‘Luther himself, whom our Catholic books represent as a 
madman and possessed by the devil, but who, in reality, ina 
situation like mine, had experienced so keen and so long 
an anguish that he could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep 
during the fights of his reason against superstition. I 
had read those words of St. Paul : “‘ Datus est mihi ange- 
lus Satan qui me colaphizet; Ter Dominum—rogayi 
qui respondit mihi; sufficit tibi gratia mea. Virtus in 
infirmitate perficitur,” (2 Corinth. xii. 7.) “There was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet me .... for this thing I besought 
the Lord thrice....andhe said unto me: my grace 
is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.””* 


* In comparing those two translations I perceive a great difference, 
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Popery explains those words by carnal temptations, 
but wrongfully ; I understood fully this passage when I 
suffered the same temptations as this great Apostle, As 
St. Francois, I thought God had forsaken me ; as Luther, 
I could believe no more; as St. Paul, I besought God to 
be delivered; and I said with Christ, “Oh! my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

After remaining for whole hours in this hard occupa- 
tion of reconciling all the absurdities of my faith, of 
investing with some appearance of common sense my in- 
conceivable and contradictory mysteries, my prodigious 
exertions made my blood ferment and boil and flow towards 
my head with such a violence that I feared in earnest 
it would burst. My. heart was in an alarming agita- 
tion, in palpitations like those of an aneurism; my head 
like a voleano. In my inability to find any reason or 
truth in the principal tenets of Popery, a horrible de- 
spair took possession of me. Sometimes I was tempted 
through this despair to abjure God, to curse my religion, 
my vows, the priesthood, and myself. I had a mind to 
relinquish my situation, and to go to a foreign country 
where I should not be known: in short, to go out of this 
place of torment. Sometimes I even thought of suicide, 
of laying down the heavy burthen of life. But I was 
always restrained by the fear of God. Soon after, those 
symptoms of delirium produced by an excessive applica- 
tion of mind subsided, and I was ashamed of myself. I fell 
on my knees. I besought God to have pity on my weak- 
ness, to forgive me, to enlighten me, to strengthen me, 

8* 
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that I might be a good priest. To this storm succeeded 
a little calm, for nature is not able to endure long such an 
excitement.: that which is extreme cannot last long. But 
the next day, indeed the same evening, my struggles were 
to begin again. Is this, I ask it, is this to live ? 

J had heard of the awful temptations of the fathers of the 
church, of St. Jerome especially, who in the wilderness of 
Thebaid remembered the women of Rome. I suffered 
also this temptation, but it was nothing in comparison to 
those which assault the mind. But when they were 
both joined against me, it was then that my life was 
truly a horrible suffering ; when my head and my heart 
were at the same time attacked by those powerful fiends 
created and raised against me by the Catholic institu- 
tions. | 

The agony I underwent in the night was yet more 
terrible ; for the benefit of the light in day is a blessing 
to unhappy men: I never saw the approach of darkness 
without an involuntary shudder; hereupon my fellow 
ourates said, laughing—* This priest is always gloomy : 
at supper.” If by a cruel chance met often in the evening 
service M , either in the church or in the confes- 
sional, or at the-door in going out from the meeting, 
the sight of her revived all my sad attachment, and fol- 
lowed me, engraved. in my eyes and heart, to my room. 

If I cast my eyes.to ask the succour of God upon my 
crucifix, or the images of saints hanging on the walls of 
my room, by a singular effect of imagination it was not 
the features of saints I saw, but her’s. If I took my 
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breviary to find a refuge in prayer, her very name was 
placed involuntarily on my lips among my mumbled le- 
gends; those ideas gave occasion to new doubts of a re- 
ligion which interdicted to me so natural a feeling. 
Vainly I sought for shelter from my pains in sleep, this 
benefit allowed by Providence to the most unhappy men. 
But alas! how could I compose my head, given up to doubt, 
and suffering under its terrible weight, or my wounded 
heart? Sleep had fled from my eyelids. Sleep, indeed, 
is a sweet thing for little children, who dream but of pa- 
radise and of innocent pleasure; for the unhappy man, 
who finds in this succour of God the oblivion and _ sus- 
pension of his evils; for the Christian, whose heart en- 
joys the satisfaction of having truly loved God and ful- 
filled his duty ; but for the Catholic priest, who knows 
or imagines that he offends reason, nature, and his Cre- 
ator, there is no sleep. As for me, I had lost it; for I 
cannot call so that heavy and. painful numbness which, 
after a long struggle and the abasement of all energy in 
me, fell upon my limbs, and filled my brain with horrible 
dreams during the hours of night. What had become of 
the sleep of my early childhood, which a mother lulled 
with her songs, this calm restorer of the existence of man 
spread over mind andlimbs? ‘This peaceful breath, I had 
lost it for ever. When Nature, tired by her exertions, 
plunged me into a kind of drowsiness, my thoughts of the 
day were revived with a wonderful violence, and my 
dreams were impressed with a frightful character of 
truth. Each phantom conjured up by the nightmare was 
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a clear allegory of the sufferings of my soul. Sometimes 
I dreamt I was called to the tribunal of God, who ad- 
dressed to me all the reproaches which my own con- 
science addressed to: me during the day. - Thou hast 
disfigured my Gospel and sullied my Word. ‘Thou hast 
misled men. At every hour I speak to thee, I warn thee 
of thy errors, and thou refusest to listen to me.” Con- 
fused and frightened, I could find no word of defence ; 
and the terror which seized me would awaken me. 

Sometimes I dreamt I was on the very instant of pro- 
nouncing again my vows. ‘The horror excited in me by. 
this idea was so violent, that I would raise myself sud- 
denly in my sleep, and cry with all my might—*“ No! 
no! never; rather die!” My fellow priests found me in 
this state without understanding the cause of this ex- 
citement. 

I descended pale and mournful, seeking with an eager 
eye a feeble ray of hope, and being able to find alana the 
way only red and living fires. 

Sometimes an awful spectre appeared again and again, 
and seized me in its livid arms. I fought against it, I 
implored it; I was shaken, tormented by this relentless 
phantom, till I awoke, perspiring and breathless. The — 
impression was so strong, so stamped upon my mind, that 
after awaking [ thought [ saw it again. I deemed that 
the Devil took this form to persecute me, for I had read 
the same things in the far-famed temptations of the Ca- 
tholic Saint Antoine, who saw many times the Devil attack- 
ing him under every shape. Awake, I used my spiritual 
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arms, especially the holy water; with it I made many 
crosses upon myself, and sprinkled my bed. But my wea- 
pons were laughed at by the phantom which appeared 
again, sneering at my fright; and I could not get rid 
of it but by leaving my room. 

I went. down to the garden to dissipate my illusions. 
I walked here like a phantom myself, in an awful state 
of doubt, of temptation, of unbelief, gazing at the sky 
which told me of the grandeur of God. | What ideas over- 
powered my mind! ‘This magnificent view of the glory 
of the Lord increased my difficulties; for when I asked 
myself—*“ Can the Creator of those wonders be contained 
ina wafer?” I.dared not answer. Then descending to 
- the nothingness of man, I said—« Is it possible that this 
poor and pitiful being can create God every day?” My 
reason was overpowered and turned. | 

My eyes remained attached steadfastly to the stars, 
looking for that which should guide me to the truth, as 
the star which led the Magi to the new-born Saviour. 
But alas! the guiding light did not appear; my spirit 
wandered while interrogating those stars, of which Plato 
says beautifully, that our souls are detached sparkles, — 
which hereafter shall be re-united again. 

How many times has the daybreak surprised me thus 
walking and dreaming, infringing the law imposed by 
night upon every creature! It was during those awful 
nights that I was a prey to the most horrible temptations. 
The thoughts, much more wearying than it is possible to 
imagine, fermentedin my brain. There were some nights 
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when I was so tired fighting and reflecting, when the 
hope of salvation shone so feeble and so distant, that I 
was tempted to look no farther than this world. — “ Well,” 
said [ to myself, “let us live while we may; let us not 
think any more of those matters which are beyond my 
reach ;- be aman since thou canst not be an angel. Why 
should I consent to be cut off from the joys of life in the 
vain expectation of a doubtful futurity? Other people 
are happy; I am the only being whose heart and mind 
suffer so much; my fellow priests, they are joyous and 
tranquil; every body enjoys at this hour the soft rest 
which nature imparts to them. Why am I here alone, 
awake and tormented?” Afterwards, turning my eyes. 
to the state of Catholicism, I said—*Is not my religion 
dead? Iam then a corpse living in a coffin, a corpse ofa 
man tied to the ruin of areligion. I sacrifice my life, my 
rest, the person I love, my happiness, to a creed which is no- 
thing. I take the shadow for the reality.” When these 
thoughts had remained long in my mind I addressed God— i 
“O God!” cried I to him, “ where art thou, then, since thou 
leavest me a prey to such frightful uncertainty? ‘There 
was a time when thou didst work miracles to sustain the- 
trembling faith of men; thou didst send an angel to ~ 
touch with a live coal the lips of Isaias; thou didst ap- 
pear in the burning bush, in the golden cloud ; thou didst 
comply with the will of Gideon; thou didst multiply mi- 
racles for the Jews, and to-day thou art deaf and indifferent 
to my vows and wants ; thou knowest, however, that I pant 
only after truth, that I would embrace the religion which 
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will seem most true, and thou dost not help me; thou 
dost not stretch thy hand to me; thou dost not address 
to me a word of encouragement, to me who suffer and 
fight for thee.” I was tempted to blaspheme. To find 
some relief, I tried to weep, but I could not; my eyes 
were more dry than the wilderness of Zahara, where the 
dew never falls, and my heart was dryer than my eyes. 
Such were my nights for a long time.. The whole en- 
ergy of my soul devoured itself; the exterior effect of it 
was to wake up the body when all was asleep in nature, 
and oblivion seems prest upon existence. ‘The melan- 
choly clapper of a clock counted to me unmercifully each 
step I made towards eternity, the number of instants that 
the past time had already devoured for ever. How grave 
and solemn is that voice of time raising itself in the mid- 
dle of the night as a cry of death, and which echoes from 
the sounding walls of living men’s abodes, or from the 
tombs of the church-yard. How they struck me, and 
made me palpitate with anger and fright, upon my burn- 
ing bed or in my solitary walks. “One more,” thought 
I, “ yet one portion of my existence is gone; always lost - 
hours falling into the. abyss of the past without bringing 
that hour in which I will know truth.” Thus were passed 
my nights with such reflections, and dreams in my sleep, 
if Ican call it sleep; for such a sleep abridges, exhausts 
life, rather than refreshes and recruits it. ‘The work of 
thought, more fantastical, more deep in dreams, is also 
more violent and hard. The mind, struck with a stupid 
emotion or consternation, is tired for the whole day by 
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the useless exercise which it has undergone. Thus was 
my sleep.. I suffered during the day for the disorder of 
my nights, and at night for the torment of my days. 


~ CHAPTER XII. 


My temptations to Atheism— Tactics of Popery in putting truth and 
lies on the same level—I remain attached to my faith by the exam- 
ple of men af genius— This tie broken when I see my mistake—I 
get rid of all my superstitions—My joy—I study the Bible and 
philosophy— My delight, peace, and tranquillity—I leave my cown- 


ry. 


Arter a long trial, long sufferings, and endeavours to 
get rid of such temptations against my faith, I saw my 
impotency. I was surprised and alarmed at finding my- 
self seeking a shelter or a retreat in Atheism. For the 
Catholic Church, with her well-known swelling style, puts 
on the same level all her dogmas; says that they are all 
equally true, being all the real word of God, or bop deci- 
sion of his vicegerent, the Pope. 

For example; the existence of God is no more certain 
than his real presence in the wafer; the divinity of 
Christ is no more certain than the utility of indulgen- 
ces. Consequently, as I was able no more to admit the * 
belief of indulgences or of the real presence in the wafer, 
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by a natural conclusion I had no reason to admit the 
other doctrines, which my Church said were of the same 
nature, for certainty.* But this incredulity into which I 
fell by the violence of my temptations against my faith, 
this incredulity in which I sought for a shelter against those 
horrible interior sufferings and fights, was a remedy as 
bad, or rather worse, than the evil itself. The ground of 
Atheism burnt my feet. I wavered thus between a belief 
and an unbelief ; plunging myself sometimes into Atheism, 
but coming out immediately like those men who plunge 
into the bosom of the sea to look for pearls, and are oblig. 
ed to mount up to breathe. I tried to follow the old 
philosophy of the Academicians, and to doubt of every 
thing ; that party seeming the most wise, and the most re- 
moved from error, since it admitted or denied nothing pre- 
cisely. But this system could no more remain in my 
head. 

The only tie which kept me yet somewhat to my former 
religion, was the consideration that many men of genius, 
whom I reverenced for their talents and works, believed 
without any difficulty (as I supposed) the same points that I 
condemned. But this tie was also happily broken. When 
I had ascertained that the leaders of the Catholic faith, 


* Tt was a very skilful tactic of Popery to give to its absurd- 
ities the same degree of certainty as to the greatest truths. A man 
who has some doubts about one of those innumerable inventions, is 
quickly encouraged by this thought, that all is equally true and in- 
dubitable ; at the same time he is frightened at the idea of rejecting 
all, and he is obliged to swallow all. This was the design of the 


Church. 
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De La Mennais* among others, a Catholic priest, had not 
a shadow of belief in Catholicism, the discovery of this 
fact, (which the priests keep as secret as possible, to sus- 
tain their Church with the authority of the name of this 
powerful writer,) achieved to open my eyes ; for I sought 
for truth sincerely, and I had strongly impressed on my 
mind this word of Christ, * Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God.” 

In this disposition, during my doubts and temptations, 
while my reason said to me—Is it possible that God can be 
such a ridiculous, cruel, absurd being, as he is represented 
by the Church? Is it possible that the body of Christ can 
be at the same time every where, in Heaven, in a thou- 
sand places of the world, in the smallest part of a conse- 
crated wafer no larger than the point of a pin, received 
and eaten a thousand times a day by every Catholic? 
While, I say, my reason proposed to me those objec- 
tions, I had always this last answer to give myself: “ I 
cannot believe this perfectly, but greater geniuses than 
myself, such as La Mennais and others, believe it firmly.”’ 


* This extraordinary man, one of the ablest writers among Catho- 
lics in the nineteenth century, the best bulwark of their faith, has late- 
ly been interdicted by his bishop and the Pope, on account, not of his 
unbelief, but of his published opinions. ‘This is the reward for his 
many books published in behalf of Popery, which respects neither 
genius nor services So soon as one goes out of the little circle allow- 
edto the human mind. The name of La Mennais was a few years 
ago, when I wasin France, synonymous with father of the church, 
with Bossuet, with Augustine; now it is that of an apostate, be- 
cause he has had in politics and religion some daring ideas some- 
what different from those of the Holy See. 
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But now this answer was no more to be admitted. At 
length I admitted this definite part. 

After having knelt devoutly, I prayed to God heartily for 
alongtime. I represented to him, with all simplicity, 
that I thought myself obliged to reject the faith I had kept 
for twenty years ; to look for another more conformable 
to my ideas of truth, of justice, and of himself. Ibraved, 
not without a terrible dread, the thunders of excommuni- 
cation, which I heard rumbling over my head, and I re- 
jected entirely all my articles. Some of them cost me very 
much to lay down ; for example, faith in the real presence 
of Christ in the host, in spite of all its impossibilities, had 
been to my simplicity a source of sweet delight while 
admiring his kindness towards mankind. I made aheap 
of all my formerly worshipped idols, and looking at them, 
I said pitifully to myself: ‘There is then what has tor- 
mented me so much and for so long a time. There is 
the burden, O Catholic Church! which thou hast impos- 
ed upon me.” F 

Thus I began to feel myself relieved from an immense 
load, and like a man who has been delivered of a morti- 
fied member which has tortured him for years. I began 
to breathe easily, to be born to the freedom of the sons 
of God. 

My joy was great indeed, at having an end put to my 
awful temptations and doubts, but it was tempered by the 
regret of having lost so many years in acquiring those su- 
perstitions, and in filling my mind with them ; as an un- 
happy man who passes a long night in collecting gems, 
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as he thinks, but which he finds at daybreak to be but 
common pebbles. 

There was now an incumbent duty on me to arrange 
another system of faith, different from that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In this important matter I proceed- 
ed with all the care I could. My first error had cost me 
dear enough to give me some experience. I sought, above 
all, truth in the Holy Bible ; but the common vulgate, or 
its translation in French, were in many places accommo- 
dated to the Roman Catholic sense, and consequently I 
mistrusted them. I knew Greek and English enough to 
read the version of the Septuagint, and an English trans- 
lation. I studied accurately those four bibles. In the 
mean while, as my mind had always been enslaved and 
blinded with scarce any idea of philosophy or religious 
discussion, I endeavoured to enlighten it by the reading 
of books which treat of such matters, not caring for the 
ecclesiastical censures which forbid their reading under 
pain of excommunication. I studied the philosophy of 
Locke, D. Stewart and Reid, lately translated into 
French, Descartes, Mallebranche, Cousin, Jeoffroy ; the 
immortal lessons of history by Guizot,* then professor, 
now French state minister, in which, with an admirable 


* Guizot is a Protestant. During his ministry he has planted 
schools in every village, among ignorant peasants who had never 
heard of a book. France is indebted to him for his services in this 
cause. ‘T'hus it was necessary, in a Catholic country, that a pro- 
testant should be placed at the head of the ministry of public instruc- 
tion to favour knowledge. 
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talent and moderate spirit, he exposes the true character 
of the Popish Church ; what I could gather from Luther, 
Melancthon, Zuingle, Calvin, men of whom I had so long 
been ignorant, and had slandered ; the immense Philo- 
sophical Dictionary of Bayle, the discussions of Bossuet 
and Jurieu, and many others. 

After this hard but pleasing task, I found myself quite 
a different man. My mind, so long fettered, enjoyed de- 
lightfully its freedom; it was transported to a new re- 
gion; it delighted in seeking truth, and when finding 
some just and receivable idea, it started and seized it ; it 
bathed itself deliciously in this ocean of truth, after having 
so long thirsted for the least drop of those refreshing wa- 
ters without daring to look for it. I could then read the 
Bible freely, and without my former slavish fear of dam. 
nation if I departed from the Popish sense. In this in. 
comparable book, I felt the divinity at each page. I 
heard a voice which I could not resist. My heart, 
thus deprived of its former yoke, was mollified by those 
heavenly dews, and I watered with my tears the sacred 
pages. How much then I despised that Church, which 
for eighteen years had deprived me of this mine of truth, 
in saying that it was to be read with caution, mistrust, 
and submission to the explanation of the pope. All my 
doubts were relieved by this passage, which I quote be- 
cause it has been of more value to me than all my theo- 
logical learning ; perhaps it will be also useful to the 
reader; “ He that believeth ss him, is not condemned ; but 
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he that believeth not, is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the only begotten Son of God.” 

This was the corner-stone of the religious edifice on 
which I built ; and now, finding myself, thanks to God, in 
the right road, without any doubt, having no more those 
horrible temptations and difficulties which had torment- 
ed me, and transformed my life into continual misery, 
I could no more teach the Catholic faith to the people. 
On the other hand, I could not remain in France. If I 
published my new faith, I should be dishonoured, inéer- 
dicted, persecuted more than I had been hitherto; I should 
be pointed at by all the people among the fanatic Catho- 
lics of the South as an apostate. This, indeed, would have 
been nothing to myself; but to my brothers, sisters, and 
other kinsmen, who, owing to their own prejudices and 
the public opinion around them, would have thought 
themselves dishonoured, I made up my mind. TI left a 
fair situation, bade adieu to my native country, and came 
among the Protestants and freemen of America.* 


* When I set out for this country I deprived myself of the plea- 
sure of saying farewell to any one; above all, to her who had been 
the source of so many sorrows to me. It was worse than useless to © 
make her acquainted with my attachment to her, for had it been 
known, it would only have brought upon her dishonour, owing to 
the prejudices of the Catholics. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Confessional—Boldness and success of Popery—E:ssence of the 
Confessional—Its use with men in political matters— Continual 
relations of Priests with the female sex from their childhood— 
Abominable instruction—Impossibility of a young Priest’s remain- 
ing uncorrupt in performing this office in its extent— The manner 
of entrapping women— The priests in confession rule the mar- 
viages of women—WStories—Abuses in confessing dying persons 
—Persecutions at the death-bed—Pleasant relations of devotees 
with their Confessor— The secret of the Confessional. 


To one who makes it a rule to reflect upon the nature 
of things, there is abundant matter for reflection. How 
has the Roman clergy obliged the world to kneel before 
it? Kings and emperors before one of their lowest sub- 
jects ; beauty, purity, and loveliness, before an ignorant, 
coarse, and slovenly priest? How has the clergy obliged 
men and women, boys and girls, great and poor, to re- 
veal all their most secret thoughts to a confessor? This 
fact alone is enough to show, in open light, what is Po- 
pery; to show its cunning, its strength, and its policy. 
But our astonishment will increase if we look at the na- 
ture of confession, if we dissect it with the scalpel of 
truth. 

Three great principles and tenets are the essence of | 
confession. The first is, that the confessor is as God 
himself, whose place he holds ; the second is, that nothing 
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must be hid from the confessor, because God knows all, and 
his vicegerent must also know all; the third is, that a blind 
and most absolute obedience is owed to the confessor, as to 
God himself. Hence it is easy to see that Popery, by 
an abominable substitution, makes man disappear as much 
as possible, and puts God himself in the place of man. 
This idea, once deeply impressed in the mind of boys, 
from their childhood strengthened by all the tenets of the 
Catholic Church in the confessional, in the Catechism, 
in discourses, in books of piety, &c. it is not astonishing 
that such respect, veneration, and obedience, are paid to 
the confessor. The Protestant who reads the history of 
my country will cease to gaze with surprise at those facts, 
(incredible, perhaps, to him,) of a confessor who orders his 
penitent to kill another man by the command of the Lord. 
When a confessor ordered the fanatic and deluded Clement 
to kill his king, Henry IIIJ., the order was from God. 
When Damiens stabbed Louis XV. the order was from 
God. When the confessor of Louis XIV. ordered him 
to revoke the edict of Nantes, the order was from God. 
But it would be quite useless to give any more particu. 
lar examples, since, according to the true spirit of confes- 
sion, there is not a single crime which, looked at in the 
light of theology, cannot, must not, be advised and ordered 
by the confessor ; above all, for the advantage of the Ca. 
tholic Church. When a man acts for this end, he cannot 
sin; for, as it is said among priests, “the end sanctifies 
the means.” ‘This is the key-stone to the Romish edifice ; 
and the priest, feeling his human weakness, has called 
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the name of God to his help, to strengthen his feebleness, 
to authorise his errors, to sanctify his crimes. Thus in 
old times, Lycurgus, Numa, and many others, derived 
their laws and powers from a divine source ; but no man, 
no power, no religion, has made so sacrilegious a use of 
this sacred word, Gop, as Popery ; no one has perpetra- 
ted so many crimes in this holy name. It is not my in- 
tention to repeat here all the accusations so justly made 
against Catholic priests, but only to reveal, to publish in 
the light, perhaps for the first time, how they defraud the 
poor deluded people who trust to them. I am bold to say 
aloud, that Protestants have nothing yet upon this im- 
portant matter so precise as what I am about to say. I 
have confessed priests and laymen of every description, 
a bishop (once) superiors, curates, persons high and 
low, women, girls, boys. I am, therefore, fitted to speak 
of the confessional. 

The confession of men is a matter of high importance 
in political matters, to impress their minds with slavish 
ideas ; but not to repeat what I have already stated on this 
subject in my discourse, I refer the reader to it. As for 
other matters, confessors endeavour to give a high opi- 
nion of their own holiness to fathers and husbands, that 
they may be induced to send to the confessional, without 
any fear, their wives and daughters. Because, doubtless, 
should fathers and husbands know what passes at the 
confession-box between the holy man and their wives and 
daughters, they never would permit them again to go to 
those schools of vice. But priests command most care. 
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fully to women never to-speak of their confession to men, 
and they inquire severely about that in every confession. 

The confession of the female sex is the great triumph, 
the most spiendid theatre of priests. Here is completed 
the work which is but begun through all their intercourse 
with women; for all our relations with them begin from 
their birth and continue till their death. In their bap- 
tism we sprinkle their heads with holy water, at their 
death, their grave; and the space comprised between 
those two epochs is filled by a thousand ecclesiastical 
duties. The more I think of this matter, the‘more I re- 
member this sentence—* Priests, in taking the vows of 
renouncing marriage, engage themselves to take the wives 
of others.” 

So soon as the first light of reason has appeared in 
their tender minds, we have girls at our confessional ; 
and here, with all the resources of cunning and lessons 
of theology, we sow the seeds of our future power in 
their hearts, the foundation of our future designs. Those 
young girls from seven years of age come and kneel 
with all the innocence, the purity, the inexperience of 
childhood ; beautiful as the lilies of the valley of which 
our Saviour speaks in the Gospel; they come sent by 
their mothers, by the orders of the priest, who watches 
his prey with eager eyes; they come with all the fear 
and respect of their age for the man of God. He, see- 
ing in them the future tool of his passions, fills their 
minds with prejudices, repeats to them that he is the 
minister of heaven, that they must look to him, revere 
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him, almost worship him as a God; he accustoms their 
mind to obey him absolutely and blindly, to believe him 
infallible ; in short, a divine oracle. Thus he gives to 
their thoughts the direction he pleases; he prepares his 
batteries, he informs them upon subjects which they 
ought never to know. At first they do not understand 
those lessons at so early an age; but by and by they 
bear their fruit, when developed by time. ‘Thus confess- 
-ors instruct those girls from seven, or even six years 
of age; for the youngest are the best. At ten years 
old they come to the catechism. In those long instruc- 
tions he explains diffusely, three or four times a week, the 
vileness and filthiness in that shameful book, which they 
learn by heart. As a preparation to the Lord’s Supper 
at the end of their year of catechism, he confesses them 
much oftener than usual; they make a general review of 
their whole life. When he gives them the absolution 
which purifies their conscience and reconciles them to 
God, he reveals to their mind what they owe to their 
confessor for such a favour. In the afternoon of this 
same day, at one of the most gorgeous ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, the general communion of boys, the 
confessor, at the renovation of the vows of baptism, 
strictly commands them not to neglect the holy confes- 
sion; for if they do, they will belost. ‘Thus young girls, 
well indoctrinated and bound to their confessor, are not 
heedless enough to abandon his orders; they come again 
to the confessional, through custom and habit, with the 
same simplicity, and entertaining the same respect and 
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fear of their spiritual father as in their childhood; they 
kneel many times in the vestry, without the confessional, 
before a man inflamed with passions; a man, perhaps, 
who has for a long time fought against himself, and who 
yet bears evil in his heart ; before a man, perhaps, who 
has long since prepared his work, and now is ready to 
profit by it; before a man, honest and pure, perhaps, at 
first, but who, being a man, a son of Adam, may not be 
able to resist the temptation. And, I ask, is it possible, 
humanly speaking, for him, a priest, to remain pure, when 
at twenty-five or thirty years of age he is shut either in 
the vestry or in the confessional with a young woman 
who reveals to him the secrets of her heart as she knows 
them herself, according to our rules, so that he, the spi- 
ritual physician, may be able to see and to judge; witha 
woman who, being herself human and not an angel, 
speaks for hours to a young priest of her temptations, 
her passions, her secret thoughts, &c. and conversing 
of matters which I cannot reveal here ;—TI say, is it pos- 
sible for human virtue to keep itself pure, not only for 
a day, a week, a month, but during years and for the 
whole life ? 

Let not a Catholic say to me that these are the rea- 
sonings of a corrupt man, of a bad priest ; let him not 
say that God can do what man cannot, and other similar 
reasons which, I know zt well, priests always give to ex- 
plain their pretended virtue. Those reasons a common 
Catholic may be satisfied with ; but I, a priest, cannot 
be. No; I cannot, I know too well the matter; and I 
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answer, first, that [ was no more inclined to evil, nor 
more liable to yield to temptation, than others; (for God 
knows that I never seduced any one through my minis- 
try.) I was only a man like others, designed by the 
Creator for connubial happines, according to his Word 
itself, “it is not good for man te be alone; I will 
make a help meet for him,” designed, I say, for a union 
intended by the all-wise and benevolent Creator. Can 
the laws of Popery prevail over the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty? Let not a Catholic say that a priest in this 
situation is helped by the special grace of God, for I an- 
swer, by the words of Christ himself, “ whosoever loves 
danger, he shall perish in it.” And if God has promised 
his grace, it is not granted in an unnatural immoral situ- 
ation, directly against his institution. 

As soon as the young girl, for I speak peculiarly of their 
confession, enters the confessional, “ Bless me, father,”’ 
she says, kneeling and crossing herself, “ for I have sin- 
ned ;” and the priest mumbles “ Dominus sit in ore tuo 
et in corde tuo ut confitearis omnia peccata tua,”—“ The 
Lord be in your heart and lips, that you may confess all 
your sins.” If she is an ugly, common country girl or 
woman, she is soon despatched ; but, on the contrary, 
if she is pretty and fair, the holy father puts himself at 
ease, he examines her in the most secret recesses of her 
soul, he unfolds her mind in every sense, in every manner, 
upon every matter. ‘This is the way which Theology re- 
commends us to follow in our interrogations: “ Daugh- 
ter, have you had bad thoughts?” “On what subject ? how 
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often?” &c. ‘Have you had bad desires; what de- 
sires ?” “ Have you committed bad actions ; with whom ; 
what actions?” &c. I am obliged to stop. Many 
times the poor ashamed girl does not dare answer the 
questions, they are so indecent. In that case the holy 
man, ceasing his interrogations, says to her, ‘ Listen, 
daughter, to the true doctrine of the church ; you must con- 
fess the truth, all the truth, to your spiritual father. Do 
you not know that I am in the place of God, that you 
cannot deceive him? Speak then; reveal your heart to 
me as God knows it; you will be very glad when you. 
will have discharged this burden from your mind. Will 
you not 1”—*“ Yes.”—* Begin, I will help you ;” and then 
begins such a diabolical explanation as isnot to be found 
but in houses of infamy I suppose, or in our theological 
books. This is so well known, that I have often heard of 
wicked young men saying to each other, “ Come, let us go 
to confession, and the curate will teach usa great many 
corrupt things which we never knew ;” and many young 
girls have told me in confession, that in order to become 
acquainted with details on those matters pleasing to their 
corrupt nature, they went purposely to the confessional 
to speak about it with their spiritual father. Sometimes 
I have heard the confession of young girls not above six- 
teen years of age, who explained to me such disgusting 
things with a precision, a propriety (or rather impropri- 
ety) of terms, that when I asked them where they had 
gathered all this strange learning, they seemed as much 
astonished at my question as] was at their confession ; 
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and said to me: “ Why, father, our former confessor 
taught us all this, and commanded us never to omit these 
details, otherwise we should be damned.” I replied to 
them: “J pray you never use such terms again, they are 
unworthy ofa Christian mouth, you have misunderstood 
your confessor.”—I learned afterwards that these mis- 
guided persons left. my confessional, because, they said, 
I was an ignorant confessor, who did not confess like oth- 
ers, and who did not cause them to say all ! 

After so many instructions, the young girl is well in- 
doctrinated, well fitted to answer either the questions or 
the purposes of the priest. This poison diffused in her 
heart soon infects her whole mind and destroys her puri- 
ty. Itis precisely at such a point of time that her cruel 
foe waits for her. When he sees that she is made vicious 
and corrupt by the teachings of the confessional, he is 


sure of his success. . 
* * * * * * * * 


[ The modes by which the priest persuades his victim that she is 
without sin in doing whatever he commands, since he is responsible, 
and since he can absolve her from it, and other means of deceiving 
at the confessional, are then too graphically related to be publicly 
told; and I have thought it best, with the consent of the author, to 
suppress all but the closing facts.—Epiror. ] 

* * * * * * * * 


The truth is that some cunning priests have a seraglio 
like that of the Sultan, and it is by no means an easy 
task for him to conceal his favourites from each other, 
because he says to each that she is his only mistress. It 
would be easy for me to enlarge on this point, and to 
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give other details, but these I hope will suffice ; perhaps 
they are already too many. 

Besides these immoralities, confession has -another 
great danger for young girls, namely, that they. believe 
themselves obliged to consult their confessor upon every 
matter, and matrimony above all; which he permits, coun- 
sels, or forbids, according to his views, interests, or pas- 
sions. It is needless to say that when she is a mistress 
of his own, he prevents her from marrying as much as 
possible. 

The advice and influence of the confessor are immense 
in this important business, and never does a girl suffer 
her lover to address her without consulting her spiritual 
father. She says to him, “ Father, such a gentleman has 
addressed me, do you advise that I receive him?” If the 
confessor does not know him, he answers that he will 
learn concerning him and inquire about him. Wotothe 
young man who does not go to confession, to mass, and 
fulfils not carefully all the duties of a Catholic; wo to 
him who has offended a priest, for the priest will do all 
in his power to slander him in the mind of his penitent, 
and to prejudice her against him. _ This is so notorious, 
that a young man often presents the confessor of his fu- 
ture bride with some valuable object to have him in their 
interest. 

Once a young girl came to my confessional, and said 
tome, “ Father, will you have the kindness to listen to 
me? Iam not one of your penitents, because I was ac- 
customed to go to M*** before you came here; but I 
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would have your advice in a very important matter.” 
« Speak, daughter,” answered I.—“I am about to get mar- 
ried,” she said; “ but my confessor is very much against 
this marriage, for he says, my future husband is a bad 
Catholic, who never confesses himself and never goes to 
mass. I do not dare to marry against the will of my 
director, for my union would be very unhappy ;.. butas I 
love this gentleman and as I am loved by him, I hoped 
that perhaps you would not be of the same opinion ; if 
you tell me that I can espouse him with a good con- 
science, I think I should be a happy woman.” 

I knew the young man well ; his only crime was, that 
being a little too learned to be a true Catholic, he some- 
times laughed at our practices and ceremonies, and once 
_he said to me, “IT esteem you as a man, but could I deem 
that you believe all that you teach, I should despise you.” 

While she was speaking, I was struck with the thought 
of how much evil a bad man is capable of doing in the 
confessional. I replied to her: “ Daughter, in the un- 
happy times in which we are doomed to live, it is too dif- 
ficult for a pious girl to find a pious husband. Mon. D. 
is an honest man, esteemed by every body. Since you 
love each other, and since your families agree to it, my 
opinion is that you would be wrong in not marrying him. 
Gradually, perhaps, you may turn him a good Catholic 
by your own conduct and prayers. But mind that you 
must never tell him the opposition of your other confes- 
sor, for fear Mon. D. would avenge himself.” Some 
months after, the happy husband said to me, “Do you 

10* 
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remember that some time ago [ told you you believed not 
all your lessons? You have now proved it to me in coun- 
selling my bride to be my wife, although I was a bad 
Catholic. This decision is against your theology, is it 
not?” added he, smiling. 3 

It would be difficult for persons, strangers to the con- 
fession, to conceive to what a degree a confessor is mas- 
ter of the imagination of women. He turns them at his 
will completely, with this idea—that he is the Vicegerent 
of God, a divine oracle, that he holds the keys of heaven 
and hell in his hand, with a perpetual fear of purgatory, 
hell, &c. which he keeps faithfully before their eyes. 
And let it not be forgotten, that the minds of women are 
naturally confiding, and one will know that they are, in 
the hands of a cunning confessor, a docile instrument. 
It is not, then, astonishing that so many innocent girls are 
the victims of those wolves which devour unmercifully 
their prey, and commit with impunity crimes under the 
cover of this ministry in the name of religion. 

Once, about nine o’clock,* I confessed a young girl 
not above seventeen. I had scarcely opened the wicket, 
when I heard her weeping and sobbing bitterly. A _pre- 
sentiment told me half of the matter, but I could not guess 
the whole. Ihad been a priest only about twelve months. 
I asked her to calm herself and to speak. At length she 


* On a great many occasions we confessed till eleven or twelve, 
and we remained in the church to the end, with only one or two 
women; but always, as commanded by our ridiculous rules, with a 
wax-taper burning in the church. 
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told me—*I am the most unhappy creature in the world. 
I thought my confessor a holy, or at least an honest man. 
I have confessed myself to him these last six years. He 
endeavoured, some time since, to have me come to the ves- 
try under different pretexts; but last night I went into 
the vestry, and he asked me if I did not love him; he in- 
vited me to go to his room, to live with him; and said 
that God should reward me for it, and that I should be 
lost if I did not do so. Happily we heard some noise, 
and he left me for fear of being discovered.” I said to 
her—* Be calm, my poor child, but never go to this man 
again; he is mad; never see him; never go to his con- 
fession; you will not be lost.” “Do you think so, fa- 
ther?” she replied in great simplicity; “do you think 
_so? He assured me I should be lost ?”’. “ Never mind; 
I assure you, on the contrary, that you will lose yourself 
if you keep the least intimacy with him. If by chance 
you meet him, and he again solicits you, threaten him 
that you will complain to your family.” This story is 
one of a thousand in my own experience. 

The most disgusting conversation between a lady and 
her confessor is when her marriage isat hand. Many 
times, honest ladies, disgusted at such improper ques- 
tioning, answer in an angry tone—“ Why do you ask 
such questions? I had no idea that a priest could ask 
such questions.” In their sickness, real or pretended, he 
visits them, shuts himself up with them, to confess them, 
or to otherwise profit by this occasion. A priest with 
whom I was in the seminary, said, in one of those cir- 
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cumstances, to a young country-woman lying sick, that 
he was a physician also; and under this pretext he be- 
haved in such a manner that the poor dying woman, ga- 
thering all her strength, called aloud for help. But he 
told the family who rushed in, that she was mad or in 
temporary delirium. 

Commonly speaking, priests intrigue with married 
rather than with unmarried women ; therefore confessors 
neglect nothing to gain some married lady, and they suc- 
ceed but too often. But the fear of the husband, and 
that of failing in their plans, make the confessor much 
more cautious than with young, unmarried girls. They 
must avoid any imprudence which would ruin their re- 
putation for holiness. However, their cunning is at fault 
sometimes ; and I heard of a curate who, in spite of all 
his previous successes, once’ suffered a_ terrible check. 
After a long trial, he obtained, as he supposed, an inter- 
view with a lady, who deceived him by telling the affair 
to her husband. Instead of her, the priest found him ; 
and being surprised and disappointed, he received a vol- 
ley of blows from a club without any resistance, praying 
only not to be discovered and dishonoured. Unhappily 
all husbands are not thus apprised by their wives; but 
many husbands, as well as fathers, knowing what may 
happen in the confessional, forbid for ever their wives 
and daughters from going to confession, or wisely require 
that their confessor be the oldest they can find.* 


* One of our best poets, satirising with all the power of his wit, 
in a small piece entitled “ The Husband Confessor,” this unnatural 
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This is a small specimen of the crimes committed through 
confession ; but I undertake not to detail all, for it would 
indeed require an immense book. In the confession the 
priest teaches boys to despise their parents if they are not 
good Catholics, or if they are Protestants. He teaches 
when it is a sin to rob them, and when not. In the con- 
 fession he teaches wives to be unfaithful to their husbands ; 
to rob the money of the family for the sake of the Church, 
for seminaries, for priests, for masses, for indulgences, for 
the holy work of the conversion of infidels, for dispensa- 
tions during Lent, and freedom from fasting, &c. The 
more her husband is irreligious, the more money is de- 
manded ; for his soul is in the greater danger. In con- 
fession the priest teaches the husbands among the com- 
mon people to beat their wives when of a bad temper, in 
order to soften them. In confession the priests teach 
fathers and mothers to make their children either priests 
or nuns, because “blessed is the family which furnishes 
either a priest ora nun.” In the confession the priests 
teach men that slavish obedience to tyrants, and represent 
them as the vicars of God, the same doctrines which are 
repeated in the catechisms, speeches, and every mode of 


revelation of all the actions of a wife in the confession, relates “ that 
a husband, somewhat supicious of the conduct of his rib, disguised 
himself on one evening as a Catholic priest, and shut himself in the 
confessional where he knew that his wife would come. She came 
indeed, and through her confession all his suspicions were but too 
well confirmed. He afterwards said to her—‘ Did you confess all 
your sins, my wife?’ ‘Oh! not all,’ said she; ‘I am not so great a 
fool!’ ‘Not all? replied he, ‘I heard enough in all conscience. I 
do not see what else you can have concealed.’ ” 
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instruction, to propagate despotism and perpetuate slavery. 
In the confession they teach kings* to trample and crush 
their people, and people to murder kings, according to 
the interest of the Catholic Church. 

Ecclesiastic rules prescribe to the curates in general 
never to confess in their own rooms or in the vestry 
without grave reasons. But priestly cunning is seldom | 
unprovided with expedients. With theological restrictions 
and distinctions they always find a reason to elude the 
law, and then the confession becomes the most vicious 
meeting. ‘There is one man whose name is sadly con- 
nected with this history of human passions; I mean the 
sacristan or vestry-keeper. He is the man of the cu- 
rate; properly speaking, his slave, his devoted tool. 
Partaking with his patron of the spoils and fruits of hu- 
man credulity, he knows that his income is the more 
abundant as people are kept more blind, and the more he 
is the friend of his curate. He gives himself up to him; 
he becomes the shameful instrument of his crimes, and 
sometimes even his wife and daughters are at the dispo- 
sal of his master. I know personally a curate and his 
sacristan in this predicament. 

Priests receive not a penny for confession; and this 
work being gratuitous, would be very heavy many times 


* Louis XVIII. and Charles X. had their confessors. That of 
Charles X. was very powerfulat the Court. The queen Amelia; 
the lady of the present king Louis Philip, has L’ Abb Guillon for her 
confessor; and I would not say that the king does not confess him- 
self, for he attends mass every Sunday in his chapel, secretly. This 


is a fact which may be relied on, 
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in hearing the illiterate common people, if Providence 
(as they say impiously) would not indemnify them by 
other circumstances. "They are not paid; but who is the 
devotee? The woman in general, careful of her salva- 
tion and of that of her family, who will be anxious to prove 
to her confessor her gratitude by some rich boon. The 
priests only of the “small church” are paid for confes- 
sion, because they have no other income. ‘They are the 
priests who have refused to submit themselves to the 
treaty of 1802 between Napoleon and Pius VII. 

If priests are not paid for the confession, they are fully 
rewarded in the confession of dying persons. The bed 
of the sick is the harvest of priests. With their inven- 
tion of indulgences, purgatory, masses, they obtain what- 
ever they wish. Some years their exactions were so ex- 
orbitant and heavy, that the French government pro-. 
hibited, by a change in the code, donations made to the 
confessor who atiends in the last sickness. But what is 
the wisdom of government compared with the craft of the 
priest? Mere blindness. This law has stopped only 
open donations, regular donations; but the boons and 
fees of gold and money remain as formerly, and more 
abundant, in order to indemnify priests for the loss of 
their pretended rights.' In the sickness of men influen- 
tial by their riches, talents, situation, or family, and who, 
during their lives, have despised confession, priests dis- 
play the most astonishing exertions. They put in mo- 
tion all the springs of the most refined artifice for the 
salvation of his soul. One of their favourite topics for 
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speeches and discourses in the desk, is this: “ Every bo- 
dy dying without confession is lost, damned for ever.” 
As soon as an unhappy wife or daughter has a husband 
or father whose life is endangered, do you see their in- 
quietude, their uneasiness, their unwearied exertions to 
have him confessed, to save his soul, to preserve it from 
eternal damnation. The poor dying man is besieged 
without intermission. Vainly does he represent that he 
will not die so soon, that he is well enough, that he does 
not want confession, and other objections. Vainly, to 
obtain some rest, does he declare aloud that he does not 
believe in the confession, that it is useless, that he con- 
fesses himself directly to God, who is his father and Sa- 
viour; it avails nothing, and all his refusals serve only 
to increase the zeal of his family. Vainly he supplicates 
them to leave him to die in peace, to spare him those 
mental tortures, saying that he has not strength enough 
to occupy his mind with so difficult a detail; he has rest 
only when he has consented to receive a priest. “You 
will be so glad, father, husband, when having discharged. 
your conscience into the bosom of the manof God. My 
confessor isa very good one, tolerant, learned, &e. ~I 
will call him for you. Do it for our sake, if not through 
faith; for what will people say if you do not comply? 
Will you leave us an inheritance of shame?* Will you 


* Such are yet the prejudices in France, in many provinces, that 
the family of a man dying without confession is dishonowred. His 
children are pointed out; and for this reason many fathers of families” 
open their house to the tormenter of their last moments, and sacrifice 
the peace of their death-bed to the reputation of their families. 
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go and encounter the anger of God after a life passed 
without confession? You have time yet to atone for all 
your sin; oh! do not, when we shall weep your death, 
cause us to weep your eternal damnation.” Then the dy- 
ing man, liking better to buy the peace of his last mo- 
ments by the trouble and disgust of confession, complies 
with their request. “Let it be so, then,” since you wish 
it,’ he says. ‘Thus his blind wife, or daughter, triumphs, 
and calls for the man of God. He is in waiting, watch- 
ing his prey, from the beginning of the sickness. He 
comes in with the look of an inspired man, of a man sent 
by heaven to say to his fellow-creatures—“ You are sav- 
ed or damned. In my hands are the keys of heaven, or 
of hell. ‘Through me only you can avoid the second and 
obtain the first.””> He seems to think only of the soul of 
the dying man, and he thinks only of his money. He 
seems occupied only with prayers for him; and he is 
counting to himself how much the mass, the burial, his 
rights of feesas curate, and his assistants, the duties of 
the sacristan, of the black-hangings, of the singers, the 
choir-boys, &c. &c. will produce to him. The wife and 
the whole family, seeing him thus occupied, fall into ecsta- 
cy at such piety. “What a man of God!” they say ; 
‘how happy we are to have such a confessor!” The 
holy man approaches the bed. “Brother, or son,” says 
he, “I come from God to take away the burden of your 
sins, to bring ‘you the grace of our heavenly father.” He 
‘seats himself at the bolster and confesses him. In this 
11. 
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case a long time is employed in searching for the sins of 
a whole life. } . 


Overwhelmed and overpowered, weakened in his mind — 


and body by sickness, the dying man obeys every thing. 
Sometimes it is necessary for the physician to caution 
the priest lest he kill the patient. At length the holy fa- 
ther leaves his prey. He is joyful that he has succeeded. 
‘“‘ God be blessed,” he says; “there is yet one soul more 
redeemed from the power of Satan.” Yes; and some 
gold also for thy purse, O hypocrite! 

The dying man thus, after this long confession, which 
_ changes many times all his feelings, frightened with the 
fear of purgatory, and by its fires, which he has deserved 
by his negligence of his Catholic duties, is tranquillized 
only in buying masses, indulgences, and other remedies. 
His only fear is at not paying dear enough for them. The 
more he pays, robbing his wife and family, the more he 
istranquil. Inthe beginning he dreaded the priest ; now 
he must have him every hour, to confess him, to speak with 
him of purgatory, which he hopes to avoid by an abun- 
dance of masses and indulgences. If by chance he has 
complied with the desires of his family only for the sake 
of its reputation, and if the eloquence of the confessor 
has not been able to change his feelings, his family in his 
place order masses, &c. for the rest of his soul. He 
dies, and his death is a source of riches to the Church. 
Such is the true picture of the persecutions and the con. 
duct of the priest at the death-bed of Catholics. F 

Besides all those necessary and sacramentary relations, 
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there are a great many others aiming at the same result. 
In each church priests have young and fair ladies, who 
take care of the vestry and of the linen of the altar. In 
cities each of them has her department, like the ministers 
of state ; each her altar, her saint. Every day they are 
in the vestry with priests, in rooms, antirooms, store-clo- 
sets of the church, so many and so dark, not without de. 
sign. They become the-favourites of some priest, who 
chooses his own fair one. Nothing is more = curious 
than to see those devotees speaking of the kindness, pie- 
ty, and eloquence of their patron. They have between 
each other singular. quarrels about the respective merits 
of their priests. They would not attend another’s mass in 
the morning, none other than that of their beloved priest ; 
they will receive the wafer every day from no other 
hand than his; assist at no other’s catechism, listen to no 
other instructions, than his. They receive the beads, 
rosary, scapulary, only from his hands. He, and no 
other, initiates them into the sisterhood for indulgences. 
In short, a priest is the God of these deluded women. 
It is a duty with them, as with every devotee in gene- 
ral, to load the holy man with boons of every species, 
gold and silver, under various pretexts; for example, 
for saying a mass, chalices, linen, purses, silk stockings, 
&c. Many happy priests buy almost nothing, and rely, 
as they say, upon Providence. Those devotees are hap- 
py only when they can have their holy, spiritual father 
at home, in fine parties, at supper, in the absence of 
their husbands if they are married. The most exquisite 
dainties, wines, &c. are lavished upon the dear father. 
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To be impartial on the subject of the confession, how- 
ever, I must say, that if itis the source of so many evils, 
it is also the cause of some good; for example, of resti- 
tutions. Many people, after having robbed, are troubled 
in their conscience, and tell it to their confessor, who re- 
quires a restitution. Often, and almost always, money is 
entrusted to him; and I never heard that he kept it, but 
restored it to the owner. But.they do not fail to profit 
by it, to show and extol the great advantages of con- 
fession.. I have often received money from unknown 
people, with the direction only of the persons to whom I 
ought to give it. | 

Confession, as it is instituted in Catholic countries, is 
the most powerful institution in the world. If the con- 
fessor was an enlightened man, the enemy of slavery and 
darkness, the friend of mankind, father of his fellow-crea- 
tures, who trust him so completely, then it would be a 
treasure of blessings. But, unhappily, Catholic priests 
are quite the contrary. They are ignorant, knowing but 
the treatises of Dens, Sanchez, and their theology ; they - 
detest freedom, and breathe but for slavery; they are 
bachelors, they think but of their own welfare and of 
their passions. Consequently they have made confes- 
sion what it is, viz. a school of debauchery, lascivious- 
ness, deception, and corruption, division in families, trou- 
ble in domestic relations ; in short, of crimes of every de- 
scription ; a school from which a father and a mother 
cannot be too careful to remove their children. 

Here occurs, of course, this question—* Do priests 
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keep the secrets of the confession?” I answer, yes; I 
believe ninety-nine times out of a hundred. Many do it, 
not to discredit this useful practice ; others by convic- 
tion and fear; for in our theology we are taught that Ged 
would rather do a miracle than permit the revelation of a 
confession. We afterwards publish and preach the same 
doctrine in the pulpit. We give it as a proof that con. 
fession has been divinely instituted by Christ ; that ne- 
ver, since the days of our Saviour, one has heard of a re- 
velation of any thing that occurred at confession. I 
myself was so strongly impressed with this idea, that for 
a long time I would not have dared to speak of a con. 
fessed sin, for fear of being killed by God upon the spot. 
Many of my fellow priests entertain the same belief 
through their whole lives. It is needless to say, that in 
spite of all the Catholic assertions to the contrary, revee 
lations are made public; but they are rare, concealed 
from laymen, and denied firmly by the clergy. I can 
say that I have heard some of these revelations with my 
own ears. 


ti? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Corruption of the Clergy—Its celibacy—Life of a cwrate in a coun- 
try parish—His loneliness— Gradually he forgets his vow— The 
cunning of priests— They are obliged to conceal themselves— The 
motto of the Clergy— The servant-maid—Curious mode of life— 
The death-bed of an old priest--Monstrosities of the Priesthood, 
La Collonge, Mingrot, Contrafatto— The Lords of the Church— 
Priests play their masses at cards— Their intoxication— Their 
battles. 


Catuottic or Protestant writers, who have spoken of 
the corruption of the Roman clergy, who have described 
its matchless wickedness, have not shown its cause. 
They saw only the effect without tracing it up to its 
source. I will try to supply their silence. I have read 
a certain number of those books against a body to which 
I belonged, a body which I know as well as it is possible 
for one to know it; and I can say that its whole degra- 
dation is unknown. Careful of saying nothing which can 
shock the reader, I will reveal only what is necessary to 
unveil those “ anointed of the Lord,” but nothing to of. 
fend the eyes. I shall surprise Protestants, doubtless, by 
saying, that in France the immense majority of young 
men in our seminaries are not corrupted, and many of them 
are virtuous. It is nevertheless true. They are igno- 
rant, superstitious, fanatical, given up to their supersti- 
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tious practices, to theology, &c.; but, I declare it, not at 
all vicious. That may be conceded, although in appear- 
ance in contradiction to their indecent studies; for they 
are taught that it is necessary to learn all these in order 
to be able to fulfil their duty; and to hear confession in 
all its extent, it is necessary to know all human perversi- 
ty. Ido not give a judgment on these reasons ; be that as 
it may, our superiors endeavour to inspire us, in those re- 
citations, with a great dislike of such crimes ; and I can 
affirm that it is very painful to the natural sense of de- 
cency in any man to be obliged, as we are, to be familiar 
with such books. 

_ This is the true picture upon this matter of the semina- 
ries. That I know; and I am indifferent whether it 
agrees or not with pictures drawn by others. 

The story of the corruption of the clergy begins only 
when they are out of the seminary. ‘Those young men 
are sent into a parish in the quality of curates or vicars ; 
in the beginning they fulfil their duties with great care, 
and for some time remain faithful to their vows. Many 
told this to. me after their fall; and I have seen it my- 
self, except in a few exceptions. But by and by they 
open astonished eyes.. Restored to freedom after ten or 
twelve years of thraldom in a college or seminary, they 
become quite different men; gradually they forget their 
vow. “Qh!” said a young priest to me, with tears in 
his eyes, after having four or five years discharged the 
duties of his station, “God only knows what I have 
suffered during this time; and if I have fallen, it is 
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not without fighting; had I been allowed to choose a 
wife, as it is the law of God, who destines man to mar- 
riage, whatever our rules teach to the contrary, I should 
have remained virtuous; I should have been the happiest 
man in the world; I should be a good, a holy priest ; 
while now I am Oh! I am ashamed of myself.” 
This is really the sad history of all their falls; for, let 


us be just, what can become of a young priest of twenty ~ 
five years of age, confined in the lonely wilderness of a 
country parish, in a village where he has only the socie- 
ty of his sacristan and of his servant, because all his parish- 
ioners, being but coarse peasants, especially in the south 
and in the west, where scarcely any know how to read, 
are unable to afford any comfort to his solitude? His 
duty occupies him but little, save on the Sunday; and 
during the whole week, after his short mass, and some 
confession of women, he is reduced to ask himself— 
‘What shall Ido?” Study has few, if any, charms for 
him, because he is forbidden to read or study precisely 
those matters which entertain the intellect. He is al- 
lowed only to peruse theology, always Dens, Gomez, 
Rodriguez, the Life of Saints by Godescar. If he should 
obtain some other books, the bishop, in his episcopal vi- 
sit, would chide him severely, and call him a worldly 
priest. Our great poet Racine, so pure, so chaste, is 
scarcely tolerated ; and many bishops do not allow him 
in the libraries of their priests. The young man, before 
his profession, had imagined and anticipated a pleasant 
existence in the ecclesiastie state, and he finds but pri- 
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vations, ennui, disgust; his passions are also raised ; the 
demon of bad thoughts takes possession of him. More- 
over, his ministry puts him in so many circumstances 
with ignorant young country-women, in whose most se- 
cret thoughts he is obliged to enter, that his virtue re- 
ceives many shocks. And can it be otherwise when a 
man has those intimate and continual relations required 
of the Catholic priest with women?’ No; it would be 
unreasonable, to expect from human nature more than it 
is able to do, to put it on too difficult a trial. Such is, 
however, the situation of every Catholic priest. | 

I do not say all this to veil or excuse the crimes, 
the natural result of this institution ; but I think I am 
bound.to give the matter of fact as it is. Sometimes 
the resistance is firm, the struggle long; but at length 
this martyr of fanaticism, this victim of his system 
and of his Superiors, abandons his vow through de- 
spair, shuts his eyes and throws kimself into the slough 
of passions. This is the end of almost all priests. In 
the beginning their conscience reproaches them bitterly ; 
they try again to be faithful, they flutter, fall, reform again, 
go on, fall again, and at length, to finish this horrible 
struggle, remain in vice. Let us add to this sad cata- 
logue the temptations against their faith and doctrines, 
which end with many in complete Atheism, into which they 
fall by the excess of degradation, temptations to Atheism 
in those who reason, from the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing their faith with reason. 

The resolution being taken of enjoying life, as they 
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say, after having been so long deprived of it, the only 
question is to enjoy it safely and secretly, viz. without 
dishonour. Dishonour is for a French priest, as for all his 
countrymen, more intolerable than death, and a priest 
whose excesses are known loses his reputation; therefore 
he will neglect nothing to hide carefully both them and his 
victims. Inconceivable mystery of the human species! 
This obligation of keeping a profound secret is the best 
reason which he puts forward to seduce them ; for other 
Frenchmen, by their vanity, boast of their “ bonnes for- 
tunes.” But the priest cannot make that boast, because 
he would be laughed at and scorned. His hypocrisy 
and care of his fame prevail over his national vanity. 
By this way, through their dark ministry they have an 
immense power upon the mind of women, for they attack 
only those whose disposition they have long studied in 
confession. ‘The reader can have some just idea of | 
this power from this single fact, of which I know the 
personage, because it became public. A priest in a pa-. 
rish not far from mine, laid his snares for a- young mar- 
ried woman, who had the reputation of piety because 
she attended mass every morning. He, through his dia- 
bolical arguments, won her and triumphed over all her 
scruples. She went to him almost every morning in the 
vestry before the bell rung to call the people to the mass. 
He then confessed and absolved her, and she received 
the Lord’s Supper at his mass. The good people said, 
admiring her daily communion : “ How pious is this 


oe 
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young wife—she partakes of the Sacrament every day ; 
she is doubtless a saint.” 

There are no means which their cunning does not in- 
vent to meet with their victims. If the husband is jealous 
and suspicious, his wife, upon the advice of the curate, 

will feign to be sick; and it is the duty of a priest to 
_ visit often (every day if possible) his sick parishioners, 
he will remain alone with her to-speak about spiritual 
matters, in appearance, or to confess her. 

If a priest, in spite of his proverbial cunning, is dis- 
covered, and if he is denounced to the bishop by public 
opinion, he will be removed, to silence the scandal, and 
sent to another distant village where he will be un- 
known ; and where, by and by, he will begin again the 
same mode of life. Sometimes he will be interdicted, 
according to the will of his lordship, who in those cases 
judges at random, and more by his caprice than by jus- 
tice. The priest is blamed by his Superiors, not pre- 
cisely for having been weak and guilty, but much more 
for not having “better kept appearances,” as said the 
mother of Talleyrand, formerly bishop of Autun. He 
in his youth said once to his mother, who engaged 
him in the church because he had little hope of his ad- 
vancing elsewhere, being lame ; “ Mother, I do not feel 
myself at all born to celibacy.” “My son, KEEP AP- 
PEARANCES, like others,”—“ Regarderos les apparences.” 
He did not keep even appearances. This kind of “ bon 
mot” is the motto of the clergy ; and it ought to be in- 
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scribed in its banner, as was the device of Constantine— 
“In hoc signo vinces ;”——“ by this sign thou shalt con- 
quer,’’—for it is with this it gains so many victories. A 
priest who is faithful to it, is never guilty, although he 
cares neither for God, nor virtue, nor his fellow-creatures. 
Hence the horrible crimes, so common among the clergy, 
to whom nothing is sacred, to avoid dishonour. 

Our ecclesiastical rules, composed by Superiors as cun- 
ning as men can be, and who know well the disposi- 
tions of priests, perhaps by their own, try to avoid scan- 
dal, the true plague of their religion. Our rules forbid 
us keeping a maid-servant who is not of a certain age. 
This age varies according to the whim of the bishop of 
each diocese, because he is the supreme master and di- 
rector of every thing. On this plan the rule would be 
useful if executed; but owing to priestly artifice, there 
is no real law, and it does not prevent priests from keep- 
ing young and beautiful servants, with whom they live as 
with a wife; for, as they say, 


**T] est avec le ceil des accomodements.” 


If, however, her youth violates too strongly the episco- 
pal rule, the priest will apply directly to the bishop, and 
will say that his servant is, perhaps, a little young; but 
on account of her faithfulness and other good qualities, it 
would be difficult for him to find another one who suits so 
well. “But how old is she?” says his lordship, flattered 
by this mark of submission. “My Lord, between thirty 
and forty,” answers the priest, making her older by ten 
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or fifteen years; and the bishop, who has not the proof 
of the contrary, and who requires not the record of her 
birth, replies—“ It is a little young ; but however, on ac- 
count of her good qualities, I give you a dispensation of age ; 
take care of scandal, and remember that a woman drove 
Adam out of Paradise.” And the priest boasts of having 
a dispensation of age, and thus avoids being accused to 
the bishop by his spies. 

Consequently this half ecclesiastical couple will be 
careful of scandal. 'To avoid the suspicion of living too 
friendly with each other, the better to keep up appear- 
ances they will feign ill-will towards each other. Some- 
times the vicar, when he has some of his parishioners at 
home, will pretend to be very angry with his servant, 
threatening to dismiss her; and his good, short-sighted 
peasants will try to calm his counterfeited anger, to soften 
him, and to pray him to keep her. Good people! | 

The “age law” does not apply to curates who have 
at home their mother, sister, cousin, or niece; and few, 
for this reason, are without one of those persons; con- 
sequently they are at liberty to hire young servants. 
Moreover, a priest is always stationed as far as possible 
from the place of his' birth. He is quite unknown, as 
well as his family, in his parish; and many times he 
takes with him a young girl, who is his relation only by 
Adam, and whom he presents under the name of his 
cousin or niece. Nobody inquires the relation of the 
curate and his pretended cousin. If, however, there 
happen some evident proof of their too intimate under- 
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standing, he sends her, under some Jesuitical pretext, to 
some distant ‘city for some time; or he tries the use of 
medical remedies. A physician said to a priest, an ac- 
quaintance of mine—“Sir, I have already twice pre- 
scribed for your servant-maid ; but beware, I will not do 
it a third time.” Would this fact, that I warrant, be a 
confirmation of the disclosures of Montreal ? 

A priest who is satisfied with the good services of his 
maid, makes his will in her favour, to the great disap- 
pointment of his own relatives, who watch the inherit- 
ance of their rich member with eager and impatient 
eyes. But alas! there are no pleasures without pain, no 
roses without thorns, no spring without winter. The 
demon of trouble invades those secret illicit unions as 
well as others. Those internal quarrels end always to 
the disadvantage of the poor curate, whose reputation is 
at the mercy of his companion. She has not been at 
his school without profit, and she draws from him pretty 
fees, the price of masses or indulgences, by threatening 
to publish their intimacy, and bringing upon him an in- 
terdiction. The unhappy man yields to the force of cir- 
cumstances, and stripping himself of his purse to pay 
for keeping his secret, he consoles himself that he has 
still a good income in his holy water and the credulity 
of his parish. 

But if a good understanding presides over their union 
and silences the little quarrels occasionally arising, they. 
grow old together. The maid takes care of the income 
and of the interior of the house; and the poor priest has 
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not always the power of preventing her encroachment even 
in spiritual matters. The “ Vicar of Wakefield,” (whose 
history caused me to shed bitter tears at seeing what I 
might have been,) had his department, and his wife hers ; 
and they were never mixed together. But the servant-maid 
of the Catholic curate is less circumspect, creeps into spi- 
ritual matters, and gives decisions almost as much rever- 
enced as those of the priest himself. He is, indeed, the 
true oracle of the parish, the true sun of the light; but 
his satellite is, on her part, the feminine oracle; a star 
the light of which, although reflected from his own, is 
not without merit. When his mate and representative 
gives, by usurpation, some decision about masses, or 
saints, or prayers, his jealousy murmurs a little; but 
knowing that it is a duty to yield in a family to a great 
many contrarieties for the sake of peace, he never cone 
tradicts her opinion by a contrary one in public. 

Other priests commit much greater and much more 
horrible crimes, and renew the monstrosities of the cities 
of the plain as they are spoken of in the Bible. On 
one occasion, I confessed some young lads of my cate- 
chism, from eleven to fifteen years old. Each of them 
confessed secret and jabominable crimes (with a man). 
I inquired, trembling, who this monster was, being almost 
sure that there could be none but a priest capable of 
such abominations. They answered, each after the other, 
with the simplicity of their age—“Father, it is our 
vicar,” I begged them to give me leave to make use of 
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their confession ; for Theology teaches that this leave 
of the penitent is necessary to do so. 

I wished to stop so monstrous a disorder, at first secretly 
if possible, and if unsuccessful, afterwards to try another 
way. I remembered this passage of the Bible: “ Cor- 
ripe illum inter te et ipsum,”—‘“ Correct him between 
thee and him alone.” I went to him, and with words as 
moderate as I could use, I remonstrated with him on the 
horror of such conduct. “Goto the D—1 with your 
remonstrances,” said he; “who gave you this right?” 
“Who?” replied “I, “my character of minister of the 
Gospel; and if you continue the same course I shall ex- 
pose you; for I have this leave from the lads, and you 
are then lost. I require your word that you will cease 
for the future.”” Hereupon he called me a spy denun- 
ciator of the bishop. “The best proof to the contrary,” 
said I, “is that you are neither interdicted nor denounc- 
ed to the bishop or to the procuror of the king. I only 
pray you, between ourselves, for your own sake, for 
that of your conscience, for the salvation of those boys, 
to reform your life.” After a minute of reflection, he 
answered—“ It is right, you are a good fellow ; I will do 
my best to correct myself. Do not reveal this.” 

Few years, if any, pass without some affairs of this or 
of the other kind being made public at the tribunals ; and 
the priests are condemned to the galleys, from which 
they escape only by the help of their friends in conceal- 
ing them. 
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Other priests entertain the most vicious habits. In 
the beginning of my priesthood, at the time when I 
dreamt only of holiness and purity, I was called to the 
death-bed of an old priest above seventy years of age. All 
the features of death were stamped on_his face, he beg- 
ged me to come near his bed, and said to me—“ M., I 
want to confess before I die. It is a long time since I 
received this Sacrament—I require your ministry.” 
“ But, Sir,” answered I, quite frightened at the task of 
disentangling an intricate conscience, “ Iam very young 
and little experienced—my fellow priests would better 
suit you.” As I spoke, I saw suddenly a gleam in his 
dying eyes. “ Youare young,” said he, “ it is precisely 
for that reason I called you. Were you older I would 
refuse you, for then you would not be better than others. 
God forbid that I should die confessed by them. Be 
seated, Sir, and let us begin.” I had nothing to answer, 
and so IJ listened to him. Among other human wicked- 
nesses, he avowed an horrible crime, at which I could not 
restrain a mark of horror. “ Do not shudder,” said he ; 
* you are young, and in the course of your life, if you 
confess your fellow priests, you will find worse things 
than these.” But his reflection did not diminish my hor- 
ror; I remained petrified, scarcely knowing what he said. 
He was obliged to recall to me the formula of absolution, 
that I might give it to him. ‘The crime, the circum. 
stances, his old age, his distorted features, his death, 
made an impression upon me which I have never been 
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able to erase from my memory. I knew particularly 
another middle-aged priest, who, also on his death-bed, 
being waited on by a servant, tried to corrupt him ! 

I said, in the beginning of this chapter, that no crime 
could deter a priest from its commission if it is necessary 
to efface the traces of others. A Paris journal gave some 
weeks ago a striking proof of this truth. A priest of the 
diocese of Dijon, (department of the Cote d’or,) De la Col- 
longe by name, after a long life of debauchery with a 
young seamstress whom he had seduced, smothered her one 
night, cut her body into pieces, and hid them in holes in 
his house. This is not a history of old times, but of the 
year 1836. It did not occur among Cannibals or An- 
thropophagi; but in France, in the beautiful province of 
Bourgogne. And the monster who perpetrated this 
murder, in consideration of the interference of the bishop 
(the creature of the new king,) and of the high clergy 
who took a great interest in him, has escaped the pain 
of death, even that of exposure and pillory, that his cas- 
sock, and the body to which he belonged, be not dis- 
honoured. He has been condemned only to the galleys. 

Some twenty years ago the whole of France resound- 
ed with the before unheard of crime of Contresotto, a 
monster priest with a human visage ; and of that of Min- 
grot, who, being unable to seduce a woman, first killed her, 
and violating her dead body, cut it to pieces and dis- 
persed the fragments. Her brothers, while this priest 
fled to Piedmont, through protection, published this al- 
most incredible history under this title, “’To the Brothers 
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of the Female Victim.” There is not a doubt about the 
truth of these facts. They are public, and well known 
in France, as well as a great many other cases less mon- 
strous. The publication in the newspapers of such 
clerical crimes is one of the most powerful reasons why 
the clergy, thus unveiled, curse the freedom of the press, 
which keeps an open eye upon their conduct. The 
newspaper, “ The Constitutionnel,” and the “ Courier,’’ 
deserve the thanks of the friends of morals and hu- 
manity for their courage and zeal in discovering and 
publishing these horrors without fearing the power or 
the vengeance of the Roman clergy. But, say priests to 
their ignorant flocks in answering those accusations, 
“ Such priests are bad we acknowledge, but all others 
are good,” and Catholic France believes so. Blind peo- 
ple ! Open your eyes, and see those hypocrites ; if they do 
not commit all those crimes, they are yet almost all 
vicious, and deserve better your scorn and horror than 
your veneration. 

I ought to have begun with my holy Superiors, my 
lords bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and pope, who are 
in general as much more advanced in the way of cor- 
ruption beyond. simple priests as they are in the way 
of honours and dignities. I beg their lordships’ and 
holiness’s pardon for having so long postponed to do 
them justice, and I make haste to repair my fault. 
Unluckily, however, I know them but very little, for my 
relations with the lords of the Roman Church have been 
rare and “en passant.” Thank God my native land is 
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no more sullied by the holy see, its cardinals, and their 
school of licentiousness. They have left at Avignon, 
where they resided during the great schism, traces 
enough of their passage, as I myself have ascertained in 
my frequent intercourse with this land. I can say no- 
thing about the pope but what every body knows ; I will 
make only this reflection, which has struck me, viz. that 
he causes himself to be almost worshipped ; and that he 
receives more honours in a day than Christ in the three 
years of his mission. 

Among French bishops I know but three; mine own, 
of whom I will not speak, for pertinent reasons, Mr. de 
Cheverus, archbishop of Bordeaux, and Mr. de Guelin of 
Paris. As for Mr. de Cheverus, I should be reproached 
by my conscience if I said other than good of him. He is 
one of those men who atone for the crimes of many Ca- 
tholics. His virtues recall those of Fenelon and of La- 
motte, who were truly good and pious men not because, but 
although they were Catholics. His administration of his 
immense diocese, his charity, his tolerance, have won to 
him all hearts; and every time I went into his diocese I 
heard every where public blessings upon him. He has 
been created cardinal lately.* He is one of those few 
men whom Roman purple honours not, but who honours 
Roman purple. 

I could give, perhaps, some vague accounts of other 
bishops; but I have made it a rule to speak only of what 
I myself know, and have seen with my own eyes. There- 


* Hews more lately deceased.— Eb. 
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fore, I will speak only of the archbishop of Paris. This 
man, who cut so deplorable a figure in the secret coun- 
cil called the Camarilla, which has destroyed the throne of 
Charles X. by dint of its follies, has all the duplicity and 
hypocrisy of asecret counsellor. Under the veil of piety 
and virtue, he conceals marvellously well his deep cor- 
ruption. So far does he go in this Jesuitical art, that 
many a Parisian who may read this book will perhaps 
think me a slanderer; but it is nevertheless true that A: 
have by accident been personally acquainted with one of 
his mistresses. It is also true that his highness has many 
others in the convent of the Carmelites, in the street * Saint 
Jacques,” his seraglio. It is no less true than the pim- 
ples upon his face, ascribed by his admirers to penance 
and mortification, are derived from a quite different 
source. When, four years ago, the mob of Paris, in one 
of those awful insurrections so frequent there, passed 
over his palace and pillaged it, many gowns, which were 
not the less like a priest’s cassock, were found in his ca. 
binet.* His confidants published that they were those 


* A few days ago I read in a public journal the letters of an 
American traveller, who was present at a ceremony in the church of 
Notre Dame at Paris. He says of the archbishop—“ I do not rely 
much upon my physiognomical knowledge; but, however, the fea- 
tures of this priest are those of a man of pleasure.” It was impos- 
sible to guess better. I know vt to be true. 

This archbishop, sitting in the Chamber of Peers by the right of 
his place, proposed, in 1823, the abominable law of “sacrilege,” 
which condemned to death for the least robbery in a Catholic church. 
When, in 1826, a tribunal deliberated on this question of Dumontiel, 
a French priest, who desired to be married if the law would allow 
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of his sisters; who, by the way, never went to this pa- 
lace. Credat Judeeus Apella, non ego. He is the only 
bishop of whom I can, or wish, to give an accurate ac- 
count. Would it not be right to say with Sinon, in Vir- 
gilius—“ Ab uno disce omnes 2” ; 

Intemperance and lust are two excesses which are sel- 
dom to be found the one without the other. Priests be- 
ing guilty of the latter in the highest degree, the former 
follows of course. No wonder if they have on this score 
so worthy a reputation. In all times, pontiffs of false 
religions have been celebrated for their banquets; and 
Catholic priests are worthy successors of those ministers 
whose wines Horace praised so highly : 


“ Finget parimentum Falerno saliaribus potiore ccenis.” 


The sober American people will scarcely believe what 
I have to say about the intemperance of the priests, al- 
though I shall not say the whole truth. They feast 
almost daily, except indeed when they are obliged better 
to keep appearance, and they remain at table two, three, 
four hours, eating, drinking brandy and other spirits, 
&c. The best wines of Bordeaux, Bois, Medoc, all 
cheap in the south of France, afford them fine occasions 
of indulging their appetites; and while in my country 
this shameful habit is confined to the lowest class, the 
priests preserve it faithfully. The strength of the habit 


him to do so, his lordship published this threat—“ If the judges de- 
cide it affirmatively, I will excommunicate the whole court. They 
will laugh at my excommunication, but we will meet together in 
the tribunal of God,and it is there I await them.” 
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shelters them often from a complete intoxication. If 
this, however, takes place, and the wine prevails over 
the reason, then the charitable host takes care that his 
guest may be sent to bed secretly, where he remains 
secured from profane eyes till time has dissipated the 
hurtful fumes. It has been often a matter of wonder to 
me that servants never reveal such misconduct. While 
this “ weak head ” as he is called, passes thus from the 
arms of Bacchus into those of Morpheus, the others con- 
tinue at table, drinking, playing, and relating obscenities. 
It is a very curious and instructive spectacle to see them 
in such occupations, half intoxicated, speaking of the 
sanctity of heaven, of indulgences, of mass, of confes- 
sion; to see them gambling their masses ; the winner 
says to the loser, “ You will say ten, twenty masses for 
me,” he therefore keeps for himself the money that he 
has received from some pious woman perhaps for so 
many masses, and the loser has to say them. I suppose 
that such prayers of such instructors must be very use- 
ful to the soul which lies in the Popish purgatory, wait- 
ing for these prayers that it may be freed and mount 
up to heaven. It is, perhaps, more curious to see those 
holy priests arising from table scarcely able to stand up. 
_ They call that a “ battle,” and the empty bottles are the 
“‘ bodies of the slain.” ‘They are carefully counted after 
the battle. 

Priests had their days of Marengo, of Austerlitz, ac- 
cording to their success in drinking. On a great occa- 
sion, there had been so sharp a batile that two of those 


intrepid soldiers coming to a personal quarrel on the 
subject of their greatest number of empty bottles, fought 
together, threw each other down under the table, and 
rolled among the “ corpses” (empty bottles), wounded, 
bleeding, swearing, and saying very odd truths to each 
other. It is needless to say that on these occasions the 
breviary, prayers, beads, &c. are put aside. O Catholic 
priests ! why are not the walls of your houses made with 
glass, as a philosopher of antiquity wished for himself, 
that every body might see into the interior? your de- 
ceived people could then see and learn to appreciate 
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you. 

It is natural, after this picture, to inquire if Catholic 
priests go themselves to confession, and if they avow all 
their crimes ; to this I answer,—They are obliged to go 
to confession every fortnight, or at least once in three 
weeks, because their Superiors make inquiries about that 
point very carefully ; and it is an eminent recommenda- 
tion to the Superiors to apply often and to the celebrated 
confessors. Many of the priests make their whole faith 
to consist in the efficaciousness of the confession, and 
they avow all their crimes to their confessor the same day 
in which they commit them. They believe firmly, that 
because a man whom they know as vicious as themselves 
has pronounced upon their head those words “ Ego te 
absolvo,””—“ I absolve thee,” in extending his hand, they 
believe their sins blotted out, their conscience whitened 
and pure, and on the same evening they renew again the 
same crimes. Some others, who have no faith at all, 
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choose a priest of the same description as themselves, 
that they may say to the Superior, such an one is my 
confessor ; and so they confess each other, but in sport. 

Commonly speaking, they seldom reveal sins which 
they have learned in confession; however, that takes 
place sometimes. A priest one day seeing another pass- 
ing by, said to me: “That fellow gives himself up to 
the worst habits ;” and he explained what habits.—“« How 
do you know that ?”’ said I.—* I confess him,” answered 
he. 3 


CHAPTER XV. 


Purgatory—Its utiity—Addresses of Priests upon this subject—All 
Souls’ day— Mass—Its production—Its species— Trade in masses— 
The mass a general Panacea—Service—Burial—Rapidity in 
saying mass. 


Nexr to confession, the most useful institution to 
the Papacy is that of purgatory. These two are the 
columns of Popery. The confession is to get power, in- 
fluence, entrance into the secrets of families, to procure 
victims for the priests ; and purgatory, the true founda- 
tion of masses, indulgences, &c. is to fill the purses of 
priests. Was it not, indeed, a beautiful idea, to open 
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an awful prison, to condemn nearly every dead person 
to it, for a longer or shorter time, to take the key of this 
purgatory room, and to say to survivors: “ We will open 
the door, to set at liberty the persons whom you weep 
when your liberalities, fees, and offerings shall ordain it.” 
The originator, whoever he may have been, whether 
pope, cardinal, or simple priest, deserves the best thanks 
of the whole sacerdotal race. The “ infallible Catholic 
Church ” has adopted and consecrated this opinion, the 
existence of purgatory, upon this passage of the second 
book of the Maccabees, “ Sancta et salubris est cogitatio 
pro defunctis exorare ut a peccatis salvantur,’—* It is a 
holy and salutary thought to pray for the dead, that they 
may be freed from their sins.” Under the direction of 
the Holy Ghost, as she pretends, she has put this book 
into the canon of sacred books. Hence, from purgatory, 
as many shoots from their trunk, sprang all those super- 
stitions so useful, so productive, to the priests. 
Purgatory, according to our doctrines, is a place quite — 
like Hell, except that the soul shut therein may go out 
after a certain length of time; and as soon as a person 
is dead, if he is not doomed to hell (which nobody knows), 
he goes down into purgatory, where he finds the same 
fire and torments, but with the hope of deliverance. 
Therefore, it is a duty to the survivors to help the dead 
by all means in their power. Owing to the benevolent 
and careful attention of priests, those means are at hand. 
Now.let us see how they will work this precious mine, 
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at what price they will sell their remedies against pur- 
gatory, their prescription for shortening it. | 

Doubtless they have a fine game with the tender and 
susceptible imaginations of women, when death, by 
its continual ravages, deprives them of children or of 
a husband. Listen to the Catholic priest in the pulpit ; here 
is their best and choicest ground of addresses. ‘They 
take hold of the imaginations of their female auditors, 
transport them into purgatory, and display its awful 
spectacle ; show the flames, the sufferings of the souls ; 
they force them to hear the cries of a son or a father in 
the fire, and then, speaking as this son or this father to 


their mother or daughters, “Can you,” 


say these souls 
through the. mouth of the preacher, “can you, O kins- 
men, forget your beloved ones in these horrible abodes ? 
While you enjoy the delights of life, we burn unmercifully 
in these fires. *Cruciorin hac flamma,”™ have pity upon us, 
you at least, you who are our flesh and blood, you to whom 
we gave life. Do not, we beseech you by all that is 
most sacred, do not spare masses, indulgences, prayers. 
They only can shorten our sufferings.”’ Then the ora- 
tor continues in his own name ;—“ Do you listen to your 


kinsmen? these are their very words, their complaints, 


+ Protestants must not forget that Popish priests sprinkle their 
discourse with Latin words of the Vulgate ; he who understands not 
is the more struck, and he admires the more, the less he understands. 
This is very useful at the desk. I know a friend of mine, who, 
when ata loss in his discourse, repeated some Latin phrases, and 
his auditors gazed at him in admiration. In the meanwhile he re- 
covered the thread of his ideas, and went on. 
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their cries to you. Will.you remain deaf to their en- 
treaties? Their felicity in heaven, or their remaining 
in purgatory, depends upon yous ‘The key is in your 
hands. The blood of our Saviour in“the mass is all 
powerful. Make it flow for their sake on the altar.’* 
This is only an every day affair; but the great feast of — 
purgatory is called All Souls’ day, and on this occasion 
the Church displays all its most magnificent and gloomy 
pomps, to strike the senses and imaginations in such a 
degree that I dread myself the approach of. this terrible 
feast. In the eve, all the bells toll for the whole evening 
a most mournful tune. The walls are covered with 
black hangings, the altars with pictures representing 
heads of dead men, bones, tears, scythes, &c.; a few wax 
tapers are lighted, that an inspiring darkness may reign 
in the whole church; the mournful service of the dead — 
is mumbled for hours. At the end, (when all the hearts of 
the people who come to the church to be moved and af- 
fected for their dead, and pray for them,) when their 
hearts are in a suitable disposition, a noisy and clamor- 

* This recalls to me one of the most eloquent illustrations which 
I ever met. A mountebank in a public place sold some powder, 
the virtue of which -was infallible against the colic, he said, especially 
for boys. The price was only ten cents. “ You,” said the eloquent 
speaker to the gaping peasants, who did not buy at first, ‘“ when 
your children, through the violence of a terrible colic, shall roll and 
writhe before your eyes imploring your succour, then put those ten 
cents that you save to-day upon their poor stomachs.” “ Will this ap- 
plication relieve them ?” “No; but the same sum will put in your 
hand an infallible remedy. Which will you prefer, the misera- 


ble cents or the health of your children?” Every body bought his 
powder. 
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ous priest; often warmed, as an aid to his eloquence, by 
the juice of the grape, mounts the desk. He thunders ; 
he howls; he roars; he yells like a man in purgatory, 
and begs for prayers, masses, &c. ; reproaches severely 
those who do not send them by these means, indulgences; 
and he compliments those who do. Let the reader think 
what effects must be produced by those roarings, in the 
profound darkness of an evening of November (the feast is 
fixed at the first of this month), upon the susceptible 
minds of women. You hear nought but sighs, sobs, 
groanings. ‘Tears flow in abundance, happy when some 
fainting gives not to the scene a more tragical aspect. 
The more the priest sees the effect of his eloquence, the 
more he increases his clamours ; till at length, breathless 
and quite spent, he ceases his sacrilegious game.* 


* | beg leave to relate a story which, however ridiculous, will show 
how the Popish clergy has made a bad use of its position. . I can- 
not warrant it, but I believe it firmly, for I know others more ab- 
surd. 

A country parson, to add some strength to his discourse, told his 
parishioners on one of these occasions,—‘ Brethren, to prove to 
you the reality of the fire of purgatory, I will pray to God to show 
it to you;” he had beforehand agreed with his sacristan that he, at 
a designated word of the curate, should throw upon the heads of the 
assembly some enflamed tow from above the ceiling, through a 
hole. The obedient sacristan mounts to his post with a reason- 
able stock of combustible matters, and the priest to his pulpit; 
the one ready to command the fire to fall, the other to make it fall. 
At the time agreed upon, the priest cries as an inspired man, “ Fall, 
fire, fall!” and the sacristan through his hole throws down his en- 
flamed tow. Each one is seized with consternation, crosses him- 
self, and recommends himself to the mercy of God. This play 
lasted for some time, and the speaker, growing ardent, forgets that 
perhaps the fire may be exhausted ; “‘ Fall, fire, fall,” he cries more 
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Immediately to succeed by this pious tenderness of 
the assembly, a collection is made for the relief of those 
poor souls who are suffering so much. Money falls in the 
plate ; and, as said Tetzell in Germany in the time of 
Luther, “As soonas the money sounds in falling, the. 
soul is set at liberty and flies into heaven.” 

On the following day it is the same repetition of chim- ~ 
ing of bells, songs, ceremonies, collections. - People walk 
to the church-yard, where. prayers and_holy water es- 
pecially are poured out upon the grave to relieve souls ; 
and every good Catholic felicitates himself for having res- 
cued his father or mother with his money, prayers, and 
holy water. 

He who does not understand how vivid and lasting an 
impression this masquerade produces on the mind of the 
people, knows not human nature. It is so well engraved 
in their hearts, that for the whole -year priests never 
want for well-paid masses, for the help of souls in pur- 
gatory.* 
and more. But the simple sacristan, putting his head through the 
hole, said, in the midst of the dreadful expectation, and with his well- 


known voice, ‘Sir, I have spent all my tow.” 

* Chateaubriand, in his too much praised ‘‘ Genie du Christianis- 
me,” falls into an ecstacy at the institution of All Souls’ day, and 
praises it in his bombastic and insincere style. I will give a true idea 
of the esteem this writer deserves in religious matters. Being in Eng- 
land during our Revolution, he had a mind to occupy his leisure in 
writing a book against the Catholic religion ; but a priest, exiled also 
as himself, said to him, “ You will not succeed; all has been said 
against our faith; you would show greater courage in writing in be- 
half of a persecuted religion.” Accordingly he did not write against, 
but for the Roman religion. Hence the Genie du Christianisme. 
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Of all the remedies which Popery keeps against pur- 
gatory, the most powerful and efficacious is the mass, 
being a renewal of the passion of our Saviour, and a 
true effusion of his blood; a real offering of his same 
body and flesh to his Father. « But there is a great diffi- 
culty, well deserving the acuteness of a Popish theolo- 
gian. How is the application of the merits of Christ 
made to the soul in the next world ? That is the true ques- 
tion, because the merits of Christ being infinite, if they 
are conferred through the mass entirely to the souls, 
then a single mass will suffice to empty purgatory ; and 
then, too, farewell to the income. 

Popery has resolved the question, and avoids the dif- 
ficulty, by saying that nobody knows that, but the more 
masses are said for the dead, the more relief they receive. 
Not so bad. Ina mass there are two kinds of merits,— 
that of Christ himself, and that of the priest. The first 
is independent of the dispositions of the celebrant, and 
the masses of a drunken or Atheistical priest (save his 
own merit) is as efficacious as that of the greatest saint. 
This doctrine is very consoling and encouraging for be- 
lievers, and secures masses to the worst almost as well 
as to the good priests. 

The idea of the mass, as [ believed it to be for many 
years, made me tremble, but at the same time filled me 
with joy. I prepared for my first mass, by long fastings, 
prayers, and mortifications. Tio make one’s God to 
come from heayen ; to change bread into his body, and 
wine into his blood; to eat God; I had not the least 
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doubt about these. My only inquietude was that I 
should not be holy enough. . 

Priests are taught to consider themselves as Christ 
when they are in sacerdotal dress.* ‘They must be per- 
suaded that they are no longer men, but Christ himself ; 
they walk to the altar as being Christ ; they speak to the 
mass as being Christ ; pronounce the words of consecra- 
tion in their own names according to this sentence, 
“ Sacerdos alter Christus,”—(“the priest is another 
Christ.”) The tortures of a priest, who, believing sin- 
cerely about the presence ef Christ upon the altar, and 
who says his mass for the first time, being in a mortal 
sin, is above all description. But by and by he accus- 
toms himself to it. we 

It is clear enough that money isthe intended aim of 
this institution. The current price of a dumb mass.is a 
franc, or twenty cents; but this rate is only the legal, 
the avowed rate, and for common people, or for the poor. 
The rich, they would be ashamed to proffer so small a 
sum for so precious a good. In the same dioceses priests 
have been skilful enough to establish the custom not to 
receive masses at twenty cents, but above this price only. 


* The sacerdotal garb represents the virtue which God requires 
in his priests. The amict round the neck represents divine hope ; 
the aube, a long white gown, innocence of life; the girdle or cor- 
don round the loins, purity and chastity ; the manipule on the left 
arm, patience and submission ; the stole, (etole, along kind of mani- 
pule from the neck to the feet,) the sweetness of Christ ; the chasu- 
ble which covers all, the great virtue, charity. Is it possible not to 
smile at such masks of vices ? , 
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In large cities, the trade of masses is an immense busi- 
ness. Priests have their books as well kept as the ledgers 
of merchants; and why not? In fact, are they not mer- 
chants, and more fortunate than any others, for they re- 
ceive money and give nothing in exchange? It is their 
custom to estimate the state of religion by the abundance 
or scarcity of masses. For some years this trade has 
suffered many checks, and diminishes from day to day. 
More than a hundred times I have heard my fellow priests 
say sadly—* Religion is om the decline, masses are 
scarce.” 

But in provinces where they have succeeded in main- 
taining ignorance and superstition, they are very abun- 
dant. Whena priest in those happy countries has more 
masses than he can say himself, he sends them to others ; 
but he sends only the legal price, twenty cents, and 
keeps for himself all that he has received above this 
price. The priest who has not any, is glad to say them 
for twenty cents. , 

This practice, however, has been condemned as “ si- 
mony,” but theology has found a way to legitimate 16; 
and now, thanks to its decision, there is no difficulty 
about this. It would be, indeed, much simpler to keep all 
the money of those masses without saying them; but it 
would be a robbery, and I never heard of a priest who 
did it. They believe the money. their property only 
when mass is said. This manner of trading in masses is 
-a species of bill of exchange, drawn upon purgatory, for 
every Country ; and I am certain, (without, however, any 
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direct proof of it, for want of intercourse with my fellow- 
priests in’ America,) that there is from Europe into this 
country a great sending of masses, because I know. that 
the richer countries in spiritual goods supply the. poverty 
of others. The same advantage is produced to the suf- 
fering soul, whether it be said in Europe or in America. 
The devil is always caught, and his victim greatly re- 
lieved. it it! 

In general priests dislike dumb masses, and they have 
instituted the custom of great masses or services for eve- 
ry thing ; but, above all, for dead persons, on the day of the 
burial, another within the year, and a third within the 
year. This is a rule from which it is not possible to es- 
cape without incurring the reproaches of impiety and of 
negligence for one’s dead. There are eight or more dif- 
ferent classes of services; the lowest for the poor, the 
highest for the rich. The death of a rich citizen is an 
event of joy and triumph for the holy Church, and for all 
the mob. I have sometimes laughed very heartily at 
seeing their disappointment when some good burial, upon 
which they relied, escaped their fingers by an unexpected 
recovery. 

The first-rate burial is a gorgeous pomp. But every 
thing in this magnificence is very dear; each object, from 
the bell, from the number of the blows of the bell, to the 
meanest candlestick; each person, from the lofty curate 
to the poorest dead-bearer, has his price; and the whole 
amounts to an immense sum. But no matter; for the 
vain Frenchmen, not for the sake of religion, but for the 
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sake of glory and appearance, distinguish themselves by 
the splendid burial of their kinsmen as much as by their 
carriage and their. saloons. It is the fashion, and there 
is a rivalry, pleasant to the priests, to have the most mag- 
nificent pomp. No one family in easy circumstances, 
although very little pious, would dare to: spare money for 
fear of being dishonoured.- Curate, vicars, sacristan, 
beadle, choir-boys, all the flock of the Church, watching 
with eager eyes their prey, assist at the ceremony. ‘The 
walls, as on All Souls’ day, are covered with the appara- 
tus of death; innumerable wax tapers burn before each 
altar, round the coffin in the nave; above all, at the mas- 
ter altar, and in the hands of wax taper bearers. After 
the burial they are carefully gathered for the curate. 
Therefore, as he sells them by the pound, he takes care 
that they may be lighted as late, and extinguished as 
soon, as possible. They make an important part of the 
pomp, and nothing is more praised than a fine burial 
adorned with many and big wax tapers. The reason is 
obvious enough, for curates, in» this. matter, rule the 
fashion. Sometimes I saw more than one hundred 
pounds sold at forty cents each pound by the priest. 
There is a repetition of the same expenses for the family 
in the service of the fortnight and of the year. All this 
wax, the profit of the curate, is not set down on account, 
and dispenses not with payment. After long and slow 
chants the. whole procession goes to the church-yard, 
singing gravely, walking gravely, like men whose time is 
conveniently paid. | It is an affair of half a day. 
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But alas for poor people! What a difference! All 
is done in a scandalous hurry, with a disgusting nig- 
gardliness. They make haste, they run, in their chant - 
and march, to the church-yard.. They neglect nothing 
to disgust families with this style of burying, that people 
may in consequence buy a finer one. ‘They seem to 
say—“ We make yet too much ado for so small a sum,” 
although it is very heavy. With this notice, a foreigner 
travelling in France, and meeting a burial, can easily 
judge if it is of rich or of poor people. In the first case 
the holy men of the Church havea complacent, grave, 
majestic look; in the second, a discontented and wry 
face for spending their time on such trifles, 

Between this service and the other two, they who are 
careful of shortening the purgatory of their dead, give 
large sums of money for many little and common ser- 
vices, and masses during along time ;_ because the Church 
teaches us that if they are rid of their sufferings, the sur- 
plus is not lost, but is put into the spiritual treasury of 
their family. -In many churches there are perpetual foun- 
dations; for example, a dying person gives a meadow, a 
vineyard, a farm to a church, on condition that some 
masses be celebrated every year for the sake of his soul. 
Although this is less frequent than formerly, there is not 
a church which has not its foundation. The reason of 
these perpetual foundations is, that. nobody knows when 
one is freed from the fiery prison; but the more masses 
are said, the sooner it is. Sometimes a soul, that of a 
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poor man for example, who has no means to buy prayers, 
remains there till doomsday. 

This is the chief utility of masses, to relieve souls in 
purgatory ; but Protestants would fall into a great error 
if they should believe that they are used only for dead 
persons. A mass is proper for every thing. There are 
masses for sickness of body or of mind; against pest, | 
famine, insects; for the sake of horses, cattle, hogs, cows. 
A peasant once said to me—*“I am not astonished that I 
have lost so many cattle this year, for I have not caused 
masses to be said for them.” ‘The pretended sorcerers 
and witches have always a mass said for the success of 
their magic, but they do not tell the priest their inten- 
tion. A young maid who desires a husband has recourse 
to amass. Is she abandoned by her lover, it is a mass 
of the Holy Ghost which will cause him to come back to 
the poor deserted girl. ‘The wives of irreligious men ex- 
pend a great deal of money in masses for the conversion 
of their husbands and sons. I said once jocosely to a 
layman, a friend of mine—“I am sure you never give 
any thing to the. Church.” “How? Are you not 
ashamed?” replied he; “my wife exhausts my purse for 
your masses.” Ifa young man is called by law to the 
lot of conscription, his poor family ruins itself in masses 
to obtain a good ballot for their boy ; but, in spite of their 
efficacy and of money, he draws a bad ballot, and is 
obliged to go tothe army. ‘Travellers, young people be- 
fore marriage, generally before every sacrament, women 
in the family way, merchants for their trade, husband- 
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men for their corn; every body against lightning, rain, 
drought, hail, all diseases, especially epilepsy, tempta- 
tions, possession of the devil, sorcerers, ghosts, &c. have 
recourse to mass. It is a general panacea. The proof 
of this.is in our missal, or mass book. . There are masses 
of every description and for every thing above mentioned ; 
masses of the holy sacrament, of the five wounds of 
Christ, of the holy Virgin, of the apostles, martyrs, an- 
gels. The ecclesiastical storehouse is well furnished, 
and the desire of every body can easily be accommodated. 
But, methinks, if Christ should come as formerly upon 
the earth, he would find means to drive those impious 
traders of holy things from his temple.* 

A priest to say mass must say it fasting, viz. not hav- 
ing breakfasted; a rule very hurtful in grand ceremo- 
nies, in which it is necessary to stand at the altar till 
twelve or one in the afternoon. A great many priests, 
through their faith in the true presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, would think it the most horrible crime to 
breakfast before their mass. But some, however, do so ; 
they eat and drink secretly inthe morning. I know two © 
or three vicars who, after having passed the whole night 
in gaming and drinking, have mounted the altar scarcely 


* Ido not speak of the scandalous. masses called of ‘‘ asses,” in — 
which an ass brayed three times towards the assembly, which an- 
swered ‘“ Alleluia ;’’ nor of the mass of the “ fools,” in which twelve 
jugglers played the most ridiculous and indecent games.in the church 
of Beauvais, &c. I do not recall old times, but describe these days, 
the celebrated nineteenth century. I describe only my own time, 
and what I saw with my own eyes, 
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able to stand from drunkenness. ‘The sacristan said to 
one of those worthy ministers of the Gospel—“ You have 
not said the half of your mass this morning.” “Hold | 
your tongue, you rogue, I have done too much for twenty 
miserable cents.” And he immediately went back to 
game and drink again. 

To be the quickest in saying mass is a great honour 
among Catholic priests, and they fight eagerly for vic- 
tory. When I saw some priests at different altars en- 
deavouring to get through one before the other, I could 
imagine [saw the races of Olympia, or those of the 
Champ de Mars at Paris, where the best runner has the 
prize. What a scandalous rapidity in their recitation 
of those prayers; what haste to arrive at the end; what 
indecency in their demeanour! And they have faith! 
They drink with an astonishing eagerness the wine in 
the chalice, which is always as full as possible, if not 
remarked ; and they believe firmly they drink the real 
blood of their Saviour. Instead of waiting till the choir 
boy has finished his answer, to spare, the celebrant goes 
forwards altogether; and they mumble’ both their Latin 
prayers, which neither of them, perhaps, understands. 
And you, Oh Catholics! you are simple enough to believe 
that such a mockery will help the soul of your dead kins. 
man, will preserve you from calamity, will be for you a 
source of blessing and a shield against evil ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Superstitions—Hatred of the Clergy for learning—All the inven- 
tions of Popery are profitable to 1t—The Lent—lIts dispensa- 
tion—Power of the Devil—Souls coming back from purgato- 
ry— Possession by the Devil—Story of an Indian possessed by him 
—Miraculous medal invented by the Archbishop of Paris——Sorcer- 
ers, wizards, ghosts; haunted houses--Physician saints—The 
saints, patrons of parishes— Their feasts-—— The income thereof for 
the curates—The good dinners—The smoky saints-—The other 
one removed-—Relics--Milk and tears of the Virgin Mary, in 
phials—Saint Janvier—A natural explanation of his annual 
miracle. 


Tue superstitions of Popery have been often spoken 
of, as well as its hatred for every species of knowledge 
diffused among the people. It has been justly called a 
great extinguisher. But perhaps one has not sufficiently 
remarked the reason of this predilection for ignorance. 
From the pope to the lowest country priest, there is not 
a single Catholic minister who does not know that igno- 
rance is the mother of superstition, and that superstition 
isan abundant mine, and at the same time the best 
supporter of their authority. This is a truth which 
cannot be too often repeated. Therefore, in order to 
do justice to Popery, we ought to consider all its arts, 
all its endeavours to debase or darken intellect, that it 
may found its power and riches upon general ignorance. 
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This is the true spirit of the Catholic Church, according 
to which the French clergy in this country have been 
so troubled by the diffusion of knowledge. It has en- 
deayoured by every means to tarnish and dishonour it, 
and has called it, in derision, “ Progress of Lights.” 

In our seminaries, our theology. and philosophy 
publicly teach us that it is much better that the people be 
not able to read: because they are easier to be ruled, and 
unable to read bad books. Consequently, in a great many 
villages where the curate is the true power and oracle, 
before the Revolution of 1830, schools have never been 
heard of ; and the peasants languish in the most shame. 
ful ignorance. In such places the power of the priests 
is unbounded, and they are precisely like those Jugglers 
who extinguish the lights as much as possible while 
playing their slight-of-hand tricks, that they may not be 
observed: so the darker it is, the less the priest will be 
observed. Since the Revolution of 1830, the minister 
of public instruction, Guizot, a Protestant, to whom 
France is so much indebted in this respect, has scattered 
a great many schools in those villages, where such com. 
plete ignorance reigned that it was with great difficulty 
that one could find a competent mayor who could sign 
his name. The most powerful opposers were the curates, 
who with all their might tried to prevent this institution, 
and forbid the boys from going to those schools. The 
whole spirit of the Catholic clergy breathes in this an- 
swer of a Catholic priest, whose reasons I asked for not 
having favoured the introduction of schools in his parish. 

14* 
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“Tam not so foolish,” said he; “my peasants would 
become learned; they would by and by laugh at me 
and at my doctrine ; they would despise both, and cease 
their offerings. What would become of me and our 
religion in this parish? Any priest that favours know- 
ledge is a foe of his own interest and of his Church.” 

It is owing to this system of the clergy, which swayed 
the destinies of Europe for so long a time, that during 
many centuries the darkness of France has been such 
that our descendants, for their forefathers’ sake, will not 
believe our history. Philosophy, indeed, (which has been 
in the last century impious precisely in proportion to the 
barriers and follies which it had to pull. down) made 
great exertions to dissipate this thick mist settled on 
the human mind : although it has succeeded in part, un- 
happily the remainder of the former superstitions are 
hitherto immense. Long treatises, learned books, have 
been written upon this subject ; but although very valua- 
ble in themselves, they are almost useless, because peo- 
ple know not how to read them. It requires a long 
series of years before France can see the end of an eyil 
which has been the work of time, which has been rooted 
for fifteen centuries, by men who affirmed they spoke 
from heaven, who boasted of.a divine authority, and 
were the only teachers of mankind. I cannot express 
how painful and humbling it is to me, proud and fond of 
my country as every patriot must be, to see in new 
America knowledge and learning diffused every where ; 
while in old France, superstition, bigotry, and ignorance, 
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maintain their seat in the minds of many of my coun- 
trymen wherever priests have preserved their autho- 
rity. 

My intention is not, nor can it be, to explain all the Ca- 
tholic superstitions, it is a task beyond my power ; but 
I wish to show how they are all lucrative institutions to 
the priesthood. . For example, some days before the Lent 
(I do not speak of fasting in itself, but of the abuses, for 
Popery has defaced every thing,) ovr lords the bishops 
issue their mandatory letters, which run thus: “We, 
(each speaks in the plural,) we, by the grace of God, 
bishop of ****, order that the present letter shall be 
read and published through all our diocese, and we pro- 
hibit thereby the use of flesh ; we permit eggs, milk, and 
butter. We engage you to embrace the way of mortifi- 
cation, and to give to the Church all which is retrenched 
from the usual expenses. Our dear fellow priests will 
give you dispensation as usual ;” therefore every person 
who is not disposed to abstain from meat or to fast, goes 
to his respective priest for a dispensation.* Men, indeed, 
would be inclined to laugh at the order of the bishop ; but 
for their wives, for the sake of peace, not to incur the 


* I do not judge if bishops fast; I do not believe it; but many 
priests do not care about it when they can eat secretly. What is 
the most singular is, that each bishop, following his whim, gives 
leave to eat flesh or forbids it. In this manner, out of two contigu- 
ous dioceses one is obliged to abstain from flesh, the other can use it. 
Sometimes a house situated in the limits of two dioceses is in each 
part liable to two different laws: the inhabitants of one part of this 
same house eat flesh, the others would be damned if they ate, 
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scandal of impiety, they submit themselves to the irre- 
sistible power, and buy dispensations. At Paris, where 
every thing is performed in a fashionable way, in the 
vestry of each church is a bureau, with a chest for mo- 
ney; a priest is seated here the whole day, selling and 
retailing dispensations, according to the fortune of each 
Catholic. If the wife has a mind to fast, and to follow 
all the abstinences of Lent, the dispensation is only for 
the husband ; and the family is obliged to have two cook- 
ings entirely distinct, and one cannot participate in the 
dishes of the other. | 

By this salutary institution the bishops and the priests 
gather money, while their flocks fast and pray. The 
spiritual shepherds share between themselves the wool 
of their sheep, and instead of giving the example of mor- 
tification, their table is never so well served up as in 
Lent ; but they take great care not to be seen. 

The rule of dispensations is only for lukewarm Ca- 
tholics, whose number is infinite; but true Catholics 
fast the whole Lent, during its forty days. I wonder how 
in the middle ages, when every body obeyed the pre- 
scriptions of the priest, however exaggerated and unnatu- 
ral, they could bear this penance ; for then the fast last- 
ed till sunset, and it was strictly forbidden to eat before. 
Now it is allowed by modern rules to breakfast at twelve. 
Preachers and theologians, in their discourses and books, 
bemoan for the degeneracy of their time, for the remiss- 
ness of ardour, for the decline of true faith. Notwith- 
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standing their declamation, I can assert that it is a hard 
penance to observe a whole Lent. 

It was a remarkable artifice of the clergy to create 
and to spread a firm belief in the immense pewer of the 
Devil upon mankind, and at the same time a belief in 
purgatory, from whence souls come back to speak to 
living men, and ask prayers from them. Few articles 
have been more useful to the priests. In bestowing 
upon the Devil the power of intruding himself into all 
human affairs, priests did not fail to teach that they 
only had the power of getting rid of him. Thus they 
put themselves as mediators not only between God and 
man, between heaven and earth, but even between the 
Devil and man—between hell and earth. It is not 
difficult to conceive what an increase of power has been 
the result of this device, if we consider the weak, super- 
stitious, and ignorant disposition of men in Europe for so 
long a time. This doctrine is carefully preserved 
now in all our books of theology and of piety ; anda few 
years ago a review, published at Paris, defended firmly 
this belief, and taught the interposition of the Devil in 
all our business. Now, the real belief in the possession 
by, and the exorcism of, the Devil, although less preached 
in the pulpit, is still taught in our seminaries as in the 
twelfth century. Our gravest theologians discuss the 
signs of possession, the cases in which a simple priest 
is obliged to apply to the bishop, and the cases of ex- 
orcism. Our ritual, which is our code, is filled with a 
great many explications on this matter. Exorcism is a 
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long and heavy operation, as well- for the Devil who is 
driven from the body, as for the possessed man, and for 
the priest who performs it. Collet, one of our ablest 
authors, relates seriously the story of a young Indian, 
who, for some sin, having been seized by Satan, was ex- 
orcised. During the operation the young man became 
blue, black, &c. The Devil took him and suspended him 
on the ceiling, where he remained a quarter of an hour 
without any support. He-then put him down. The 
priest, armed with his “ stole,” breviary, and holy water, 
spoke to the poor fellow, who answered (it ~is said) in 
Latin, an evident proof of possession according to our 
rules, for he never knew a Latin word. He gave in 
this language the reasons of his possession ; but at length 
the Devil gave way to the power of the holy water, and 
left him.* I have heard from the mouth of my Su- 
periors many such histories, more or less wonderful, but 
I was never so fortunate as to be an ocular witness of 
them. 

* This play, if it really took place, was very proper to impress 
the minds of the ignorant Indians with a salutary fear of the power 
of the Jesuits. This recalls to my memory the far-famed story of 
a priest; Grandier by name, who, having under the tyranny of the 
Cardinal Richelieu, all-powerful minister of the weak Louis XIII, 
written a book against the Celibacy of the Priests, was publicly accus- 
ed of having bewitched, and given to the Devil, by means of a rose, 
a whole nunnery at Poictiers. After the most infamous jugglings, 
the most barbarous tortures, he was condemned to death as a ma- 
gician and sorcerer, and publicly burnt at Poictiers. I read, but a 
few years ago, the recent history of this martyr, by a priest, and I 


assure my readers that all, all is approved--his condemnation, 
punishment, and death. 
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The causes of possession are generally a great sin, a 
refusal of obedience to the spiritual power, or of pay- 
ment of money to the Church. The priest at the high 
mass pronounces the name of the defaulter, and cursing 
him, gives him to the devil. 

But in ereating the power of the Devil on mankind, if 
I may so say, the Roman Church has created also the 
true remedy to this evil. This remedy is in every ob- 
ject belonging to the Church, especially holy water, the 
scapulary, blessed box of the Palm Sunday, blessed bread, 
the wax taper, little crosses, images of saints, statues of 
the Virgin Mary, pictures, relics, crucifixes, beads, me- 
dals,* are the precious defensive weapons which furnish 
the ecclesiastical arsenal. If one is wanting, another is 
ofuse. A good Catholic must have at hand all those 
arms, for the spiritual combat against the Devil. Itis an 
amusing spectacle to examine the bag of a devotee, quite 
filled with all this religious baggage. 

This spiritual furniture has also another great advan. 
tage, viz. to be all-powerful, or at least very efficient, 
against the misfortunes of life. In 1832, says a paper 
from Paris, every remedy failing against the awful 
cholera, a miraculous medal of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary was advantageously made 


* It is very curious to see mountebanks selling those thousands of 
talismen, in public markets, in the days of the fair, to the peasants, 
who receive them from the hands of the mountebank crossing them- 
selves devoutly. The mouwntebank merchant has a great figure of 
some reverenced saint, to which he approaches with great respect 
each medal or beads before giving them to the gaping peasants. 
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use of. The holy archbishop of Paris caused to be coin- 
ed thousands of this medal, which he blessed and sold 
afterwards. Those who wore it with faith, could laugh 
at the terrible plague. Those who died in spite of this 
preservative, died by their fault, because they had not 
faith enough, says the notice attached to the medal. If 
each disease was thus cured by a miraculous medal, what 
would become of.the college of physicians ? | 

It is on account of this blind belief in the power of the 
Devil that, even in this century, the fear of sorcerers, 


wizards, witches, is so much fostered among the people. - 


Those sorcerers are the depositories of his power, owing 
to a convention between both parties, the sorcerer and 
the Devil. The man gives himself up to his patron, who, 
in exchange, imparts to him his power. ‘They are the 
fear of the country, especially in the south and west of 
France, where the peasants see no other preservatives 
against them than the masses and prayers of the priests ; 
and priests are not forgetful enough of their interests to 
destroy this belief. Moreover, many people firmly be- 
lieve that every priest, by the right of his ordination, ac- 
quires an immense power over the Devil, whom he can 
invoke at his will with a terrible book called “ Grimoire,” 
and to whom the priest can give up his own enemies. 
Hence this common belief, that ‘poor fellows, thus vic- 
tims of the Devil in this life, are changed into wolves for 
some time; if they do not satisfy the priest, they wander 


under this shape in the country, and they are called 


“ Loups Garoux,” were-wolves. 
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Another shoot of the same tree is a belief that souls 
come back from purgatory, a belief which is as firm in 
France, generally speaking, as the certainty of the exist- 
ence of the sun. In this case, as in the other, the priests 
alone, by their holy interposition, can drive ghosts from 
the haunted houses. It is always the soul of some dead 
person which, by divine leave, comes from purgatory to 
say that it is imprisoned in a burning vault till prayers 
and masses shall set it at liberty. 

Thousands. of people have heard them, they say, 
spoken to, and been addressed by them. Such persons 
as profess disbelief in ghosts pass for impious men and 
free-thinkers.. Common priests have not an opinion in 
this matter different from that of their flocks. 

People spare not money to get rid of those inconve. 
nient guests. A lady, a widow, told me that she had 
heard her husband, the night before, asking her to pro- 
cure masses for the rest of his soul. She had brought 
with her a sum of money, which I do not designate for 
fear of not being believed. _My remonstrances were 
useless, and she told me, “I am sure that I heard him, 
the dear husband, and [ shall be at rest only when you 
shall have taken the money and said the masses.” See- 
ing the absolute impossibility of vanquishing such obsti- 
nacy, I took two pieces of five francs, (about two dol- 
lars,) and I said to her, “ with that, I hope that he will be 
saved.” | 

Besides these very useful inventions, priests have es- 
tablished a great many relations between saints and 

15 
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men, and it is happy for the people that they have a 
celestial help in the saints, who, besides the skill of their 
physicians, are in the various diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, a source of hope that never fails them. ‘Thus, 
for instance, Saint Anthony the abbot secures his vo- 
taries from fire; Saint Anthony of Padua delivers from 
water; Saint Barbara is the refuge of the timid in 
times of thunder and war; Saint Blass cures disorders 
of the throat ; Saint Lucia heals all diseases of the eyes ; 
Saint Palamo, the teeth; Saint Domingo, fever ; Saint 
Rock is the saint invoked under apprehension of the 
plague. In short, under every pressure or affliction, 
some saint is accessible by prayer, whose peculiar power 
it is to relieve the object of distress. Those saints, so 
useful, so powerful, have of course their feast in each 
parish placed under the peculiar protection of some one, 
and which is celebrated solemnly. This saint and his 
feast are a good income for the curate. Happy the 
priest whose saint is somewhat celebrated! In the day 
of this feast from morning before day-break, nearly 
every body crowds to the statue of the venerated saint, 
and offers him prayers, kneeling, holding in their hands 
burning wax tapers, presenting him (in the person of the 
priest) with a sum of money, according to the fortune 
of each, or devotion. I do not see a great difference 
between this Catholic people kneeling before a statue of 
stone, or a bone ora picture, and the heathens. No 
matter, this devotion is productive. During the whole 
day, for the whole week, (for each first-rate ecclesiastical 
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feast has its octave,) the church is filled with throngs, 
which come from every country with their wax tapers 
and money. Never go toa Catholic church without 
money. Before, or after their prayer to the statue, 
they go to the holy table, where the curate lays his 
“ stole’ upon the head of each, and reads some lines of 
the Latin Gospel, that part which is said at the mass of 
the saint. After each Gospel, each person lays his ex- 
torted money in the plate held by a servant boy who 
follows the curate. A single priest is not sufficient to 
the piety of good Catholics, he has recourse to his neigh- 
bouring priests. They render to each other this office. 
They come by ten or more, according to circumstances ; 
they stand before the altar, mumble as quick as possible 
“ their Gospels” for the people. — Silence is only broken 
by a deep buzzing, and the sounding of money falling in 
the plate, which, when full, is emptied into a large bag in 
the vestry. 

When the ceremony is over, viz. when the thirst of 
thousands of people is quenched, the priests go to the 
curate’s house, where a sacerdotal dinner is at hand. 
The saint pays the expense thereof. The guests, fatigued 
and thirsty by so many and so long recitations, which 
last for more than six or eight hours, praise their patron 
in honouring the dinner. The praises of the good saint 
are celebrated: one drinks his health, another laughs at 
the credulity of the parishioners, at this tax levied upon 
their simplicity, at the efficacy of those mock prayers, 
&c. The priest whose saint is next to be celebrated 
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says to the others: “ Gentlemen, in a fortnight, a month, 

I require your service for the same occasion. My patron 

and I will endeavour to make you satisfied. Let us_ 
drink his health in anticipation, that he may send us a 

great many simpletons.” 

Money exclusively is not laid upon the altar: but 
butter, linen, ham, &c. are as good.* The heavenly 
saint despises nothing, and the earthly saint suits himself 
to each offering tolerably well. Generally, the curate 
keeps great care of those saints as it may be supposed, 
and they are grateful for their good services. A friend 
of mine, a pleasant fellow, and who had no more faith in 
the saints than in Jupiter, but who profited by his own ~ 
patron, said to me once, while visiting his church: * Do 
you see this small and smoky saint? He is my best saint, 
much more useful than all the others: he is worth to 
me more than a hundred and fifty dollars a year.”— 
“ Well,” said I, “ but you are very ungrateful to him 
in leaving him so dirty, he will become angry with 
you.”— You do not understand the matter,” he replied. 
“If I clean, paint, and gild him, he will look new: 
and then what will become of this look of. antiquity, 


* Those offerings remind one of those made to the idol Dagon, 
the priests of which said that the god ate the provisions, while in 
reality they themselves profited by them. 

Formerly, before the Revolution in France, people indiscrimi- 
nately slept in the church the whole night previous to the feast; 
what improprieties took place between men and women of every 
species, [do not dare to say. I am not sure that this does not now 
happen in some villages, 
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which throws him back into the night of time? he will 
be a saint of fresh date, he will lose his honours by my 
paintings, gilding, &c. ; and, what is much sadder, I shall 
lose my income. Mysteries, mysteries, suit our holy 
religion.”’ 

A Paris journal related some months ago the history of 
a priest, who, having intended to put a new saint in the 
place of an older, was accused by his parishioners of 
having sold the old one, who was very powerful, to the ca- 
thedral of Chartres for the sum of 42,000 francs (8,400 
dollars), and who was prevented executing his purpose 
by them, armed with whatever weapons they could lay 
their hands on; from whence such a tumult arose, that 
the mayor, followed by a brigade of gend’armerie, was 
compelled to interfere. ‘That happened in the month of 
May or June, 1836, in the diocese of Chartres, the ca- 
thedral of which has but just been burnt, in the middle of 
France, but sixty miles from Paris,* 

To cause the intercession of saints to be more immedi- 
ate, more direct, priests have invented the doctrine of relics, 
by which God bestows many benefits upon men. True, 


* In the beginning of my priesthood I gazed with astonishment 
at a custom of young devotees and nuns in general, who pay so ten- 
der a devotion to the young and beautiful saints, and keep their 
pictures in their prayer-books ; above all, of the handsomest of all, 
Louis de Gonzagues. They adorn with their pictures ofevery de- 
scription, their closets, bed-side, &c. It was not long a mystery to 
me, no more than to see the reason why those devotees apply for 
confession to young and handsome priests; while old priests are fol- 
lowed only by old women, and usually but few young ladies, 
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indeed, many benefits are enjoyed by monks and priests. 
Happy is that church, monastery, parish, in possession 
of a tooth, or bone, or hair, or nail, or even rags, of some 
renowned saint. ‘There cannot bea surer road to wealth. 
The shrine shall glitter in diamonds, the treasury shall be 
replenished with silver and gold. In one church you can 
see the heads of Saint Peter and Paul, in another a lock 
of the Virgin Mary’s hair, a phial of her tears, or milk, 
a piece of her green petticoat, a robe of Jesus Christ 
sprinkled with his blood, some drops of it, some of his tears 


in small bottles, some drops of the water which flowed out -. 


from the wound of his side, a large piece of the true 
cross, all the nails used in the passion, the identical por- 
phyry pillow on which the cock perched when it crowed 
after Peter had denied Christ, the rods of Moses and 
Aaron, and two pieces of the real ark of the covenant. 
Rome, indeed, is the great depository of the greatest part 
of those precious antiquities ; however, other cities have 
a great share in those riches. The city where I was 
brought up can rightfully boast of a tear of the Virgin 
Mary, shed and collected at the foot of the cross where 
her dying son hung. At each remarkable feast it is re- 
spectfully exposed to the veneration of Catholics in a 
phial. In times of drought or of flood, it is carried in 
a magnificent shrine through the streets, to call the pity 
of God. I have myself carried it upon my shoulders 
with great reverence. ‘The most curious relic, if it 
really exists,” as says a pleasant author, “is a groan of 
Saint Joseph, carefully secured in a bottle.” Happily 
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for the sake of Catholics, other relics are, perhaps, more 
authentic and real than the mysterious groan, the inven- 
tion, probably, of the fancy of thisauthor. As charity isa 
fair virtue strongly recommended by Catholics, they com- 
municate to each other their spiritual treasures. They 
sell, borrow, lend, give relics. The first way is most used. 
Some churches, which are transformed into human char- 
nel-houses, keep open office for the sale of this precious 
good; and owing to this trade, either by miracle, or by 
fraud, or from cupidity, a desire for money, the same 
relic, for example the same head, arm, or body of the 
same saint, is to be found in different churches. © This 
is, perhaps, a potent miracle in favour of relics ; and that 
unbeliever must be an obstinate man, if, after having seen 
in five or ten places, distant from each other some hun- 
dred miles, the same piece, he did not believe in the 
power and virtue of relics.* A French author had once 
the curiosity to count the heads of a celebrated saint, 
and found them amounting to thirteen; each was the 
own head of the saint; each, as such, performed mira. 
cles and enriched churches, priests, &c. I asked once 


* The student who has read the history of the middle ages, knows 
that Europe was abundantly furnished with relics in the Crasudes, 
The Crusaders found a large quantity of them at. Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. They became in their hands more precious than 
gold or silver, because they sold them at an exorbitant price to the 
convents and churches of Europe. Some impious and avaricious 
pilgrims, instead of érve relics, filled vessels with common bones, 
bones of animals, and sold them as bones of great saints. No mar- 
vel if they made so astonishing miracles. Oh, human mind !—See 
Letters of a Father to his Son, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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of a priest, a great devotee to relics, the explication of 
this. He said that he “did not see why God should not 
multiply them for the sake of the Catholics.” 

Although I limit myself to France, I cannot refrain 
from saying a word of the celebrated Saint Januarius of 
Naples; because what I have to state in this matter is 
new. His miracle is annually ruled and governed by 
law as unchangeable as tide or sunrise. For many years 
I have read his story and continual miracles in my bre- 
viary, wondering at such an exertion of kindness and 
power. I have never seen it, but I have the following 
details from an Italian gentleman, an old officer in the 
service of France. The blood of Saint Januarius is kept 
ina phial of glass, and on the day of his feast it grows lim- 
pid, and by and by it bubbles up to the sight of the whole 
people, who cry—“Hurra for Saint Januarius!” The 
simple explanation of this wonderful fact, as I heard it 
from a naturalist in Paris, is this. ‘The pretended blood 
is a particular composition of red material, which sub- 
sides, when cool, at the bottom of the phial; but which, 
becoming warm by the hundred and thousand of wax 
tapers burning round its small shrine, and by the breath 
of the priest, who holds it a long time near his mouth, 
begins to liquify, and by dint of agitation and move- 
ment, seems to bubble up. Sometimes it is long before 
the operation succeeds, “The French army having taken 
possession of Naples, the saint was required to show his 
kindness by the usual miracle; but, for the purpose of” 
agitating the people against the French republicans, it 
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failed. ‘The French general, who did not jest with saints 
nor with their worshippers, sent peremptory orders to the 
priest to perform his spiritual trick, under pain of making 
an example of the attending priests, which orders were 
promptly obeyed.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Indulgences— Their true nature— The scapulary—Its explanation 
—Reserved cases—Hindrances of marriage—High price of dis- 
pensation for marriage— The peasant who cheats the bishop— The 
hundred dollars—Every thing vendable—Two homes—Benedic- 
tions—Holy water. 


I HAVE seen in some Protestant books that the mat- 
ter of indulgences is misrepresented, or at least not re- 
presented as it is in France. Perhaps those authors 
have formed their opinion upon the theology of Spain 
or of Italy. In my country, this is the theory of indul- 
gences. Indulgence is a complete or a_ partial re- 
mission of the pains due to sin. But we do not know in 
what way God receives the expiation of purgatory ; for 
example, an indulgence of a hundred days is not a re- 
laxation of a hundred days of sufferings in the next 
world, but only as useful as such penance in this world 
would be. Now, how will God make this application? 
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how many days or hours in purgatory will those hun- 
dred days of indulgence spare us, the Popish dogmas 
do not say. Hence a man with a million, and a thou- 
sand millions of indulgences, is liable to a long abode in 
purgatory if the application of them is not made by 
God adequately to his faults. I give this as the true 
theology of France in this matter. 

There are two species of indulgences, the plenary and 
partial. The greatest of all is gained in the Jubilee, a 
solemn and gorgeous feast through all Catholic coun- 
tries at the same time. It was at first instituted by Ur- 
ban II. (if I mistake not,) to call pilgrims to Rome, and 
to fill the empty treasures of the Pope by the selling of 
this indulgence. Formerly it took place once in a cen- 
tury, now it is every twenty-five years. As indul- 
gences cost nothing to the Church, and as they produce 
a great deal of money, they are multiplied to such a 
pitch that it is amazing what a vast quantity may be 
amassed for the other world with common industry. For 
pure trifles you can gather indulgence of a thousand days, 
tens, hundreds, thousands, of years. A good Catholic, 
somewhat avaricious of his spiritual wealth, gains many 
plenary indulgences in a day, but with this restriction— 
that only one is applicable to himself, the remainder are 
destined for the dead. In the time of my Catholic fer- 
vour, I am sure that I have gained above two thousand 
plenary indulgences for myself, and ten times that num. 
ber for the dead; so that if purgatory is not empty, it is not 
my fault. I was a true Don Quixote for releasing every 
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captive in the kingdom below. I had a double register, 
one side for myself, the other for purgatory. Every 
morning my first care was to visit my book, and to see 
what this day I could send to heaven or to the purga- 
tory for dead men, especially for the most poor and 
abandoned. 3 

Sometimes in my prayers, by the example of some 
saint, I begged God to show me a soul, delivered by my 
intercession, mounting up from purgatory to heaven. I 
never saw any. Some priests have seen, as they say, at 
the altar, the soul of one for whom they said mass flying 
away to heaven. 

I cannot enumerate all the means of gathering indul- 
gences, but I will not pass over the far-famed scapulary, 
one of the most abundant mines of wealth. - It is a Ca- 
tholic talisman of most precious value, in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. Devotion to this is said to preserve its 
followers from damnation, whatever their crimes may be, 
because God will rather perform a miracle than allow 
the loss of a person pious to the mother of Christ. The 
scapulary is a piece of stuff with these letters, I. H. S. 
on one side, and two hearts on the other. They are the 
three first Greek letters of the name of Jesus, Incovs. The 
Devil fears very much this terrible weapon, the insti- 
tution of which was by a great saint, who saw the Vir- 
gin Mary.in his sleep, (fit time for such a vision.) She 
appeared holding a scapulary, and commanded him to 
make use of it. Its diffusion was prodigious, and there 
are few true Catholics, especially among women, who 
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do not wear round their necks this spiritual collar. In 
many churches the statues of the infant Jesus and of 
the holy Virgin have each a scapulary hanging round 
their neck. During the whole time I was a fervent Ca- 
tholic, I wore one very devoutly, and I believed it had a 
great part in my spiritual victories. Immense indul- 
gences aré attached to it; wonderful miracles are attri- 
buted to its mediation. It is not possible to be damned 
with a scapulary round one’s neck; the Devil has no 
power on a man scapularised; Death itself respects him. 
‘«¢ A pious officer,” says the book written upon this sub- 
ject, “received in a battle a ball, which was flattened 
against this best cuirass, and fell at his feet.” “ Ano- 
ther man,” says the same book, “ being drunk, fell into‘a 
river, and was prevented from drowning by the scapu- 
lary, which kept him afloat for a whole night, till some 
fishermen, seeing him in the morning, saved him, won- 
dering at such a miracle.” ‘The Gospel is not more 
firmly believed than these tales; I believed them my- 
self, I must avow it.* 

When I spoke of confession I did not explain the “ re- 
served cases,” a curious and lucrative matter. Among 
Catholic sins, there are some liable to the absolution of 
common priests, others can be absolved only by the 
bishop, or even by the Pope. When a confessor hears 


* Scapularies are among those thousand of boons, more or less 
valuable, which devotees lavish upon their confessor. Each of 
those spiritual fathers wears some one embroidered by one of his 
fair penitents. , 
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of a sin which he has not power to remit, he says to his 
penitent, “ Your crime is too great for my power, I must 
write to the Pope or to the bishop, it will cost you some 
dollars.” The poor fellow waits for the answer from 
Rome, and remains bound by the Devil until that mo- 
ment, and pays willingly for his freedom on the arrival of 
the blessed letter. 

This distinction between sins, it is said to simpletons, is 
established in order to give a greater horror of those re- 
served crimes, but in reality to obtain more money or more 
influence on the minds of penitents. Thereis at Rome a 
special tribunal called “ La Penitencerie,” and occupied 
only with the absolution of penitents. Another tribunal, 
called “La Dotterie,”’ is for dispensations for every spe- 
cies; above all, for marriages. Catholic laws, in the 
middle ages, had extended “ empechements,” or hindrances 
to marriage, as far as the twelfth step between kins- 
men; and then there were few marriages without paying 
money for dispensations. Now they are bound to the- 
fourth step; the Pope for the first, the bishops for the 
others, grant dispensation. In the first case especially, 
the fine is very costly ; for example, a man who is worth 
ten thousand dollars a year must pay a thousand to the 
Pope, because the fine is the tenth of the living. If he 
does not pay this sum, his marriage with his cousin is 
sacrilegious ; but owing to the trifle of one thousand dol- 
lars, it will be legitimate and valid. It is the same sum 
for a man who wishes to marry the sister of his deceased 
wife, &c. Immense sums of money are thus drained 
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from France and other Catholic countries, and sent to 
the Pope to fill his chest, at the expense of their foolish- 
ness. 

For poor people it is cheaper, but perhaps heavier in 
proportion to their wealth. It is very usual for persons 
of common rank to endeavour by every means to represent 
themselves to the bishop as poorer than they are. Once, 
by chance, happening to be in the office of my Lord 
Bishop, I was witness of the following colloquy between 
the secretary and a cunning country fellow. He en- 
tered dejectedly, as a man desiring to be set at liberty, 
dressed almost in rags, the better to deceive him, and look- 
ing nearly a beggar. 

“Sir,” said he, “I wish to marry, but I want a dispen- 
sation; my future bride is my cousin.” 


> answered the se- 


«You are rich enough, I suppose,’ 
cretary ; “for a man who marries is always rich;” an 
ecclesiastical maxim. 

“Oh no! Sir. Rich! Look at my dress! On the 
contrary, I am very poor. I do not know where I shall 
find money to pay the notary, the curate,” Wc. 

“ My good fellow, in consideration of your poverty 
the price will be only thirty dollars, (one hundred and 
fifty franes) ; the just price is sixty dollars. But if you 
become rich you will indemnify the Church, will you 
not?” The poor fellow had only heard those two words, 
‘thirty dollars.” 


“Sir, is it possible? Shall I then steal them, that I 
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may be able to pay you? My whole fortune is not 
worth thirty dollars.” | | 

““No song, no supper! (pas d’argent, pas de suisse).” 

* But, Sir, let us come to anagreement. IfI give you 
twenty dollars, I am a ruined man; but no matter, I 
proffer them to you. Will you have them?” 

“No; I cannot. Do you mock me with cheapening ?” 

The fellow started and went to the door. “You lose 
your fine,’ said I to the secretary. “You do not un- 
derstand that,” replied he; “wait.” ‘The future husband 
came back. 

“Sir,” said he, “twenty-five dollars, will you? I will 
borrow five dollars to pay you, for I have but twenty of 
my own.” 

“No more. Thirty or nothing.” 

At length he drew out a leather purse, and sighing 
outwardly, he laid down his thirty dollars. Being pos- 
sessed of his paper dispensation, he said, laughing —* You 
just told me that it should have cost me sixty dollars had 
I been rich; then these rags have gained to me to-day 
thirty dollars, for if you come to see.me at my nuptials 
you wiil see that I will not look so poor as to-day. 
Thank you, Sir, farewell.” He was glad at having paid 
only thirty dollars for a sheet of paper worth three cents! 
When he was out, I said to the secretary—“ You are 
cheated, but it is still dear enough. What will become 
of this money?’ He answered—“‘ We boast it is for 
pious works (ceuvres pies), but in reality it is for the 
expenses of my Lord. Do not speak of it.” 
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In the same city, a gentleman who loved his cousin 
asked the price of a dispensation, and was told that it was 
only a hundred dollars. ‘ Well,” said he, “I will pay 
them.” The matter went on, and on the eve of the pub- 
lication of the banns, he called for the indispensable dis- 
pensation. It was no longer an hundred, but two hun- 
dred dollars ; ‘because,’ said the secretary, “ we have 
heard that you were worth two thousand dollars a-year.” 
The indignant gentleman answered—*“I will pay the one 
hundred dollars because I have promised it, and it is not 
my practice to break my word; but I will not give a 
farthing more. Or better, I will be married only in the 
mayor’s house, and not at all in the church.” Now that 
is a horrible crime in the eyes of the clergy, because 
there is no need of a dispensation, and of course no mo- 
ney is received by it. ‘After all,” added he, “I do not 
see why two hundred dollars, or any money at all, will 
legitimate my marriage.”’ The secretary, alarmed, con- 
sulted his lordship, and gave the dispensation for a hun- 
dred dollars. , 

These fines are so strictly required by the bishops, that 
if by chance the curate, who performs the marriage, is 
cheated by the husband and not paid, he is obliged him- 
self to pay the bishop, with his own money, for the 
dispensation. This case took place many times in my 
diocese. 

Every thing is vendable in the Catholic Church; for 
example, to marry during Lent, it is very dear; to have 
only one, instead of three, publications of banns ; to post. 
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pone for some days the baptism of a child ; to have a cha- 
pel in one’s castle or house; to receive each of the eight 
ordinations of the priesthood ; to receive one’s power as a 
curate, as a priest, or as a vicar, &c. it is necessary to 
pay. 

Besides all those ways of obtaining money, the clergy 
have many others which I have not room to enumerate. 
With this axiom, that the Catholic has two homes, one 
here below, the other in the next world, priests work 
wonders ; for they teach that all that people give to the 
Church or to them is sent to the other home, changed 
into spiritual good, to wait the arrival of the donor. To 
support this doctrine, the Bible is quoted—*“ Facite vobis 
amicos de mammona iniquitatis,’— Make to yourselves 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness.” The 
Jews are said to have invented exchange bills to trans- 
port their riches from country to country in time of 
Popish persecutions. But their celebrated invention is 
nothing, if compared with the Catholic bank, through the 
channel of which priests engage themselves in sending 
your goods to heaven, by taking them for their own use. 
In exchange for them, they give you prayers and indul- 
gences. You must esteem yourself too happy in such a 
bargain. 

Benedictions of every kind are a tolerably good spring 
in the ecclesiastical soil. A benediction, in general, is 
the operation of a priest calling upon something the re- 
gard of heaven, or driving from it the Devil. Every 
object in the world is liable to a benediction ; goods, drink, 
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fire, clothes, bed, water, salt, é&c., must all be blessed, that 
the Devil may be driven from them. I have heard ofa 
country curate who made a barrel of holy water an in- 
dispensable matter to bless a lime kiln, and prevent it 
from bursting; and of another who blessed a dunghill, 
to employ it in extinguishing a large fire. ‘The benedic- 
tion of the nuptial bed, formerly, was a very odd affair, 
as it may be supposed; and among others, now, that of 
a mother after child-birth is productive to priests. 

From all that has been said, one sees that a great con- 
sumption of holy water is made. It is the indispensa- 
ble matter of every benediction. ‘Therefore each priest 
has the power of making it, and it is made with long 
prayers, admixture of salt, and many signs of the cross. 
Holy water is the great foe of the Devil; he fears it so 
much, that he scarcely approaches a place or a person 
sprinkled with it.* The priests commend to Catholics 


” 


* When a person possessed by the Devil is sprinkled with holy 
water, he becomes very uneasy. A pleasant story is told illus- 
trative of this point, but Ido not warrant it. A priest, who was 
accused by his parish of being a bad parson, said to his bishop 
that his parishioners were possessed by the Devil, and did not 
know what they said. He gave for proof that they could not en- 
dure the holy water. The bishop answered—“If you prove this, I 
will believe you.” His lordship went the next Sunday to the church 
of this curate, who having before-hand filled his holy water sprinkler 
with hot water, threw it briskly at the face of his parishioners. As 
the burning drops fell upon them, they naturally made wry faces. 
‘See, my lord,” said the priest, “their grimaces at the holy water. 
It is evident they are already the prey ofthe Devil.” ‘ True,” said 
the bishop, “ we must exorcise them.” This recalls to my memory 
the story of the unfortunate Urbain Grandier, to whom a priest 
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a daily use of it. At the door of the churches are fonts 
of holy water, with which every body makes the sign of 
the cross, at entering, to purify hissoul. At the bolster 
of good Catholics there is to be seen a small pot of holy 
water, which is sprinkled on the bed before sleeping and 
at awaking. In my fights against myself, I have sprin- 
kled my bed with more than twenty bottles of it, as I did 
not spare it; but I did not feel any help from it, save 
that when, by excess of piety, I had poured the whole 
font into my bed, in the winter it was much cooler than 
usual. | 

Holy Saturday, the-eve of Easter, is the day par ex- 
cellence, the great feast of holy water. It is made ina 
great ceremony too long to be described. It is curious 
to see, after the ceremony, the country women searching 
carefully the drops of wax fallen in the baptistry ; they 
keep them as treasures, for they cause their butter to be 
the best, and they preserve their houses against sorcerers. 


presented a heated iron crucifix to kiss, which he naturally dropt ; 
this was taken as a mark of his being possessed, and so he was 
burnt. 

The great property of holy water is, that it neither corrupts nor 
diminishes in a vase. “ Here,” said tome once, a very pious priest, 
“with my holy water pot I defy all the arguments of Protestants 
against our religion; here is a perpetual miracle. My pot is al- 
ways full. Evaporation has no power over it.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Despotism of bishops—Slavish, submission of the priests—The spies 
of the bishops——-Denunciations—— Stories The visit of the bishop 
to the priests—— To the nunneries-—Gorgeous feasts. 


Every body has heard of the tyrannic power of the 
sultans of Constantinople, of the deys and beys of Egypt 
and other despotic governments. It is a true image of 
the boundless authority of a Romish bishop over his 
priests; with this difference, that those temporal tyrants 
have their laws, or something like them, while the bishop 
has no laws at all save those of his own will. His will 
is the supreme rule, not for life indeed, but for situa- 
tion, living, interdiction. A French bishop is the only 
and absolute master of his priests; he can displace, ca- 
shier, deprive them of their position, and consequently 
of every means of existence; because a priest receives 
pay neither from the state nor from his parishioners 
when interdicted by the bishop. Moreover, an interdict- 
ed curate is looked upon by every body as a monster, 
whatever the cause of interdiction may be; whether just 
or not, whether the result of a crime or of the whim of 
the Superior. An unfortunate priest in this position 

~ is dishonoured for ever, branded in the eyes of a preju- 
diced society, like a galley-slave. If the bishop would 
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interdict only those who deserve it by infamous conduct, 
this display of authority would be very just, but un- 
luckily it is sometimes quite the contrary; and J have 
seen priests reduced to fly from the eyes of their fellow 
creatures simply because it was the will of my lord to 
dishonour them for some mere trifle. This disgrace is 
almost always impressed upon the culprit, more by par- 
ticular circumstances, foreign to the accusation, than 
by true justice. The reader conceives, that owing to 
this terrible weapon in the hands of an all-powerful Su- 
perior, all the priests in a diocese, commonly from six 
hundred to twelve or fifteen hundred in each, are the 
slaves of the bishop. They are like threads in his hands, 
and he moves them as he pleases. - 
This despotic institution is very politic, for the go- 
vernment knows well the influence of a priest in his 
parish, and as government is the master of the bishops, 
whom it pays quarterly through their means, it has an 
immense authority over its subjects. Priests are the 
puppets of the-bishop, and he himself of the state. By 
the salary which it gives to both, the government is their 
absolute master, because it deprives them of this salary 
when they do not favour its schemes. This occurred 
many times in the beginning of the Revolution of July. 
Few institutions, if any, are more inconsistent with the 
liberty of the people ; for the simple reason, that the priests 
being already enemies of liberty by their interests, their 
ecclesiastical constitution, education, &c. are moreover 
the tools of a government that pays them, that deprives 
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them of their income if they do not comply with all its 
designs. The great mind of Lafayette perfectly well 
understood this state of the matter when he said, “ The 
freedom of Americans could be destroyed only by the 
Catholic clergy.” Napoleon also, when by the “ concor- 
dat ” or treaty of 1802, between the Pope and the French 
Republic, re-established the priests in their functions, he 
knew well that they were the best support of authority ; 
and they were, during the whole time of his tyranny, his 
most humble slaves. They inserted in their catechism 
a new chapter, (the work of Duvoisin, Bishop of Nantes, 
a creature of Napoleon,) recommending to boys the most 
absolute obedience to Buonaparte, because he was the 
deputy of God. He tried also to make the Pope himself 
his instrument, but he failed, as Pius wished to retain for 
_ himself his own power. 

There is, therefore, no temerity in saying (founded up- 
on the authority of twelve centuries, upon the history of 
Europe, and of all the countries ruled by Catholic priests) 
that freedom and the Popish clergy are two great foes 
at perpetual war ; and that wherever the latter is power- 
ful, the former is necessarily smothered. 

But my design is to speak in this chapter of the 
tyranny of bishops over their priests. As soon as the 
bishop has ascended the episcopal throne, the general 
submission, the slavish obedience, the absurd flattery he 
meets with every where, turn hishead. Nothing is more 
true than this proverb : “ honores mutant mores,”—“hon- 
ours change manners.” Sometimes before his exaltation 
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he was a good companion with his fellow priests, a mer- 
ry drinker with them, &c. ; but now he is “ my lord,” he 
thinks he is obliged to shut himself up in a species of 
sanctuary, where he is scarcely visible; he is persuaded 
that he has become of another nature, superior to the 
common nature of men; in short, he imitates the Pope as 
much as he can. He looks at his priests as at his ser- 
vants; and I remember, with a kind of anger for our 
baseness, that we never approached our bishop without 
all the signs of the most absurd submission and venera- 
tion. We were obliged to pay to him more respect than 
to the church, for in the church we were allowed to wear 
a little cap; but before his lordship we were obliged to 
take it off. When we spoke to him, we used the titles, “ My 
Lord; yes, my Lord ;” “ your Lordship ; “ your High- 
ness,” &c. Avoiding to speak to him in the second person 
as too familiar, but making use only of the third: “ Will 
my Lord give me this leave?” No one priest would 
dare to contradict him; so far from it, every body is 
careful to applaud him, to listen to the least of his words 
with great attention, to laugh when his Lordship deigns 
to laugh, to blame, to praise, what he blames or praises. 
It is a great honour to be spoken to by him, and priests 
boast of it as of a mark of glory: ‘ My Lord has spok- 
en to me!!!” | 

In our ordination to the priesthood, besides our vows 
of poverty and celibacy, we take that of obedience, of 
absolute obedience to him and to his successors. We 
make this promise kneeling before him, our hands in his 
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hands, as in old times knights swore faith and homage 
to their sovereign. His Lordship knows well how to 
take advantage of our simplicity by reminding us of this 
vow on occasions. ‘ Remember your promise of obe- 
dience.” In general Bishops and Superiors affect in 
their public conduct a great horror of lasciviousness, 
(whatever their own corruption carefully concealed, may 
be; I do not judge it) ; and enjoin upon every priest to 
denounce to them the criminal, if he can be discovered 
by any means whatever. All this is for form’s sake, for 
appearances ; because they know that there are few, very 
few priests faithful to their vow. They have two me- 
thods equally base, equally worthless and jesuitical, by 
which to know the disorders of their priests. The first 
is by the confession, the second by spies. 

This is the first. The confessor, to whom a woman 
avows guilty relations with a priest, compels her to give 
him the name of the guilty, and at the same time to 
grant him leave to tell it to the bishop; this leave of 
the penitent is necessary, it is said, otherwise the sacred 
seal of the confession would be violated. Commonly the 
woman refuses at first, but every woman who goes into 
the confessional is at the disposal of her confessor. He 
preaches to her, represents the grievousness of her fault ; 
he says that the only way of atoning for it is to cause 
the guilty priest to be punished; he refuses her absolu- 
tion till she has obeyed. Vainly would she apply to an- 
other, he would follow the same rules, being a pupil of 
the same school. ‘To diminish her repugnance, there is’ 
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another way. Her confessor says to her: “ Write a 
letter, in which you shall put the name of the priest 
without your own: you will seal it and give it to me, 
and I will send it to the bishop.” The woman, fright- 
ened with his threatening of the possession of the Devil 
and of hell, yields to his orders, and the name is be- 
trayed. | 

A single week does not perhaps pass without such a 
denunciation to. the bishop. If the denounced priest is 
remarkable neither for his talents, nor his birth, nor his 
riches, if his fault is somewhat public or known, he is 
severely rebuked or interdicted. But bishops do not in- 
dulge in interdictions as much as they would, because it 
is a public scandal, which throws a disfavour upon the ge- 
neral fame for holiness of the clergy. Therefore interdic- 
tions, compared with the misconduct of priests, are rare. I 
repeat, that the man thus reduced to poverty and dis- 
grace, is a victim of opinion and circumstances ; for there 
are few, if any, curates who do not deserve the same fate 
for the same fault. But as Montesquieu says in his Per- 
sian Letters, that Frenchmen have some houses for mad- 
men, that it may be believed that all their madmen are 
shut therein and that none are without; so the bishop 
interdicts occasionally some priests, that every body 
may think all the bad priests are interdicted, and all the 
others are very good. This conduct of the Superior, if 
it is wicked and worthless, is by no means foolish ; and 
agrees well with the general principles of the Catholic 
clergy —“ keep appearances.” 

17 
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If for some reason, the bishop does not judge pro- 
per to interdict, he. changes the residence of the curate 
when he becomes scandalous in his parish. Many of 
them thus run over all the parts of a diocese. It hap- 
pens more than once that the denunciations through 
the confessional are groundless, being only the ven- 
geance of some person angry with his priest. Peo- 
ple understand well this manner of annoying a priest, 
and it often occasions the most singular blunders ; for 
the bishop, persuaded that almost all his priests are 
guilty, scarcely ever examines into denunciations, but 
gives immediately entire confidence to them, and acts 
according to circumstances. . I will relate two cases in 
illustration. The first is but. pleasant in its end, the 
second is a sad proof of human wickedness. ‘These two 
facts (which I warrant, for [know the persons,) will show 
better than my reflections the true interior of the clergy. 

In my own episcopal city a young man had a quar- 
rel with a vicar, he therefore resolved to take vengeance 
on him by means of denunciation; for this purpose he 
addressed himself to a woman of questionable character, 

and for a small sum of money he. prevailed upon her to 
denounce the vicar as having endeavoured to seduce her. 
She fulfilled her commission without having spoken to 
the priest, or even knowing him. But it was enough to 
say to the confessor-—“ Such a one made me improper 
proposals.” ‘The bishop, warned of this pretended crime 
by the confessor who received the deposition, called for 
the vicar, upbraided him severely for his conduct in the 
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great council of the bishopric. ‘* But, my lord,” said he, 
“T beg leave to answer, that I do not know what his 
lordship means. God is my witness that I am innocent 
of this crime.” The angry and violent bishop said to 
him—* You are insolent: you must submit yourself: 
pride is always a sign of guilt. Were you innocent 
and humble, you would say nothing, and’ you would sub- 
mit yourself to your Superior. Am I not your Supe- 
rior? Are you not as a worm beneath my foot, which I 
could crush at my will?” and in so saying, his lordship 
strided proudly over his rich carpets. The poor culprit 
was not allowed to utter a word while the council de- 
liberated upon his fate. At length, one of the grand 
vicars, less proud than his master, arose, and said to his 
lordship—* My lord, may I be allowed to say, that per- 
haps it would not be useless to call for the informing fe- 
male. I suspect some error.” “No matter,” said the 
bishop, “he is guilty. Are you not?” said he to the 
priest ; “ avow it—it will be sooner over.” “J cannot 
lie, my lord; I am innocent.” “He is obstinate,” re- 
plied the bishop; “let us call her, but you shall be in- 
terdicted if eonyicted by her.’”? The denunciator con- 
fessor is called, he gives the name of the woman whom 
he knew ; she comes to the episcopal palace, and is re- 
quested by the bishop to speak to the priest who had 
attempted to seduce her. Judge of her consternation at 
not knowing him, and the triumph of the accused, who 
- stood motionless among the grand vicars. “ Are you 
dead,” said the bishop to her, “ or dumb? speak to him, and 
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let us finish this scene.” At length, after having looked 
at each assistant with a visible embarrassment, and wil- 
ling to get rid of this step, she trusted herself to chance, 
and made the finest blunder in the world. - Instead of 
applying to the accused, she singled out a young grand 
vicar, who became as red as hot iron, and very angry, 
as it may be supposed. ‘The venerable Chapter, the 
bishop at its head, were greatly disappointed. Then the 
accused priest went to her, and said—* Where have you 
seen me? where have I spoken to you?” “ Never, Sir; 
I must avow that I received money to accuse you; I beg 
your pardon, for my conscience reproaches me: with 
this very much, and I am happy to be able to repair my 
fault.” The shameful bishop said to him coldly, “If 
you are innocent of that crime, you are not the less 
proud on account of it; you ought to submit yourself, 
and not be so presumptuous as to speak so boldly to 
your bishop and prelate. Go, and be wise for the fu- 
ture.”” ‘Thus ended this meeting, and his lordship was 
complimented for the wisdom and rare capacity he dis-. 
_ played in the administration of his diocese. a i 
The other case had nearly a tragical end. <A curate 
and a lady loved each other as friends, but their friend- 
ship was quite free from evil, am almost certain of it. 
They wrote to each other very often, and they express- 
ed in their letters how happy they would have been if 
married, and had he not been a priest. These relations 
having lasted some time, the curate was sent to another 
extremity of the diocese, Before leaving, he paid a 
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visit to his friend, and as he was an experienced man, 
knowing well his fellow priests, he endeavoured to cause 
her to destroy his letters, but could not succeed; he 
stopt his correspondence, for he feared that it might be 
delivered to the bishop through the confession ; hitherto 
he had been her confessor, but his removal prevented 
him from being so any longer. In the meanwhile the lady 
gave herself up to the highest devotion. It is the cus- 
tom of many ladies in France, who, in their youth enjoy 
all the worldly pleasures of a society very little restrain- 
ed, thus to give themselves up afterwards to the most 
ridiculous piety. when beginning to grow old. They 
withdraw from the world when they can no longer 
figure in it, and then follow, with the same ardour as 
they before followed balls and dances, &c., all the devo- 
tions and superstitions of the Romish Church. They 
are not only the greatest and most solid support of 
priests, their right arm, but also their burden in confes- 
sion, which they use and abuse. These women are well 
known in France under the name of “ Devotees,” and are 
ordinarily laughed at for the narrowness of their minds 
and their practices. They would think themselves lost 
for ever if they did not assist every day at least, at three 
or four masses, at each benediction, discourse, service, 
&c. ; if they did not attend at confession twice or more 
a week; and if they did not receive the Lord’s Supper 
every morning. They are the leaders of all the religi- 
ous business, to the detriment of their family, (if mar- 
ried,) which they neglect, as they say, for a more perfect 
itt 
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duty. If priests want money for any pious or ostensi- 
bly pious design, they have recourse to their kind deyo- 
tees. But I perceive that my digression goes too far. 

The lady of my story having turned a devotee, con- 
ceived, of course, a great horror of her previous conduct. 
She made a general confession of all her life, a practice 
warmly enjoined upon every one who begins a new life, 
that the confessor may know him or her better.* She 
possessed yet the letters of her friend. What a crime! 
She confesses it; the accustomed method is put in prac- 
tice; the confessor requires those letters, and, not to 
affright her, he says that nothing hard will happen to the 
priest whose they are; that it is only for form’s sake. 
Moreover, he promises that they should not be delivered 
to the bishop. They are given to the confessor after 
some difficulty, and of course they pass from his hands 
into those of the bishop. 

He became more furious against this than the de- 
nouncement of incontinence, of which he was daily hear- 
ing. But as the priest had said in the above-mentioned 
letters that he was unhappy in being a priest instead of 
being married to her, the bishop was storming with rage. 
‘What! in my diocese,” said he, “have I a priest who 
speaks of marriage? 'The vicious man!” <A fulmina- 
ting letter is sent to the poor curate, to call him to the - 
episcopal bar; he appears before his angry and _all- 


* Thus an abandoned woman, who for long years has been given 
up to the most shameful disorders, is obliged to relate every detail 
to her confessor if she afterwards goes to the confessional. 
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powerful master, and avows all the truth; he acknow- 
ledges the letters, and ventures to say in his defence, that 
it is his whole guilt. The Devil has blinded you,” said 
his lordship; “I will teach you to judge more correctly 
of the enormity of your crime; my only regret is at not 
being able to punish you as you deserve; you are de- 
prived of your situation and interdicted ; you will return 
in penance into our seminary for nine months; after- 
wards we will see what will become of you. Begone! 
and let me not see any more a Luther, a Calvin who 
is impudent enough to speak of marriage.” 

The unfortunate vicar saw his former friend, and re- 
proached her with his sad fate. When she understood 
fully all the extent of it, she conceived so great a grief 
that she fell unto a dangerous disease, and nearly died of 
a broken heart. I presume this event ero her 
on the probity of her confessor. 

The other manner used by Superiors to know the mis- 
conduct of the priests is by spies. Spies pass every 
where for the dregs of mankind, for the scum of wretch- 
edmen. They are, perhaps, worse among Catholic priests 
than any where else; because of their natural wretched- 
ness, they are the most hypocritical of men. But the 
trade of a spy is so profitable, that power seldom lacks 
those who are willing to become its agents. Commonly 
the spies of the bishop are the lowest of priests, who, 
having been either interdicted or denounced, desire to 
reconcile themselves to his authority by their services ; 
as the French government chooses its spies among those 
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men who have been galley-slaves. The ecclesiastic spies 
are known only by the bishop and his grand vicars, and 
often each has his own. Before their Superiors they 
never speak but of religion, holiness, piety, power of the 
‘Church, obedience to authority ; they sigh over the dis- 
orders of the times, lament over the misconduct of so 
many priests. Owing to this hypocrisy, and to their 
denouncement of other priests, whose reputation they | 
spoil when it is necessary to their purposes, they obtain 
the best situations as a reward. ; 
The bishop scatters them among other curates to watch 
their conduct. They affect a great liberty with their 
fellow priests in their words and general conduct, that 
the others speak freely before them. In this way com- 
mon priests, especially after great dinners, speak with- 
out restraint upon every matter,—religion, or morals, or 
discipline, as I have stated in speaking of their feasts. 
Spies take hold of these indiscretions, pervert, and put a 
malicious construction upon them, and send them to the 
bishop. Therefore, such a curate is quite astonished at 
receiving an awful letter from the prelate, in which he is 
severely taken to task. In one of those meetings before 
a spy, whom I knew not, I was so imprudent as to say 
that there were some things in our religion very hard to 
believe, and not clearly founded on the Bible; for exam. 
ple, confession. “For,” added I, “it is not said that 
ever Jesus Christ or his apostles confessed any body.” 
Soon after, frightened at my boldness, I said that I was 
not able to understand the Scriptures, but that our holy 
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Church was charged to explain them to me. This Jesui- 
tical and wise restriction did not save me a sharp notice 
from the bishop. 

This institution of spies spreads distrust among the 
priests, and in general they do not meet together freely 
and confidentially without knowing well each other ; 
therefore their societies are full of parties which are al- 
most enemies. ‘There are especially the party of episco- 
pals and that of anti-episcopals ; the former is composed 
of the friends of the bishops, who flatter him, the latter 
of free-thinkers and independents. 

The best occasion on which bishops can display their 
authority is on their episcopal visit to each parish, church, 
and its dependence. On the arrival of his lordship at 
some village, the whole population, the trembling priest at 
their head, go to meet him with the cross and pavilion. 
The curate is obliged to address to him a speech of the 
most fulsome praise and flattery, which the bishop, under 
the pavilion, as the host, swallows with a grave counte- 
nance. His lordship stops at the house of the priest, to- 
gether with two grand vicars, a secretary, two servants, 
and his horses. He remains at each one’s house seve- 
ral days, during which he is pumping his host.* He visits 
at first the church, and examines every little object; the 
ornaments, books, desk, confessional, pictures, statues, 
prints, &c. and all the furniture of the Popish service. 
The poor priest follows his master every where, very 


* It is needless to say that the servant-maid of the vicar is absent, 
if she is young and pretty, that the bishop may not see her, 
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humbly expecting some reproach, which does not fail to 
fall upon him in the eyes of the whole gathered parish, 
indignant at seeing their priest so ill-treated. 

However, the curate must exhaust his resources to 
make the greatest dinners to the bishop, to buy at great 
expense all that is rarest and dearest. If he did not do 
this, the bishop would be furious. The whole afternoon 
is devoted to feasting. What a consumption of good 
wines, spirits, cakes, pies! All the neighbouring priests 
are invited, and each comes to offer his most humble re- 
spects to his Lordship, who, if satisfied with the dinner, 
praises it, and the visitation, &c. and deigns to be some- 
what gracious. . But if displeased, he displays the most 
churlish temper, the most disgusting scorn towards every 
body. When he has eaten his host out of house and 
home, his Lordship, with his attendants, grand vicars, 
secretary, and horses, sets out, and goes to practice the 
same operation at another parish. Doubtless, if the 
priest had not inexhaustible resources in his holy minis- 
try, he would be reduced to fast for some weeks to cover 
the expense of such a visit. 

The visit of the bishop to the convents-of nuns are 
yet more curious. This is the delight of the bishops. 
Cloisters are their houses, they say, their paradise ; here 
they are at home. Let it not be thought I mean any 
disorder, for about that I can say nothing truly, because 
I know nothing. ‘The good nuns receive him as they 
would receive our Lord himself; all is bustling in the 
house. ‘The dinners and feasts, indeed, of the curates on 
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such occasions are good ; but if. compared with those of 
the nuns, they are dinners of anchorites. When I was 
free from my mortifications, it was an agreeable matter 
to me to attend those dinners with my Lord, for which I 
cared much less than for the pleasure which he caused. 
Every nun must individually appear alone before the 
bishop. Of what passes between him and them at such 
times [ never heard; only it is said that they speak to 
him of their conscience and their spiritual life. But I 
know nothing else. ~ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Costume of the priests—Instituted to strike the senses—Severity of 
their rules—Dissimulation, the natural result of those rules—Stu- 
pid causes of excommunication—Priests ‘ sacred beings.” ° 


Porrry, the most skilful power which has ever ap- 
peared in the world, pursuant with its whole system of 
persuading people that all is divine in the Catholic reli- 
gion, has succeeded in striking the senses of the vulgar 
by clothing the clergy in a particular dress, which makes 
the man disappear, and displays but the minister of God. 
For, the multitude, who never penetrate into the interior 
of things, who look only at the surface, reason thus: 
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‘These holy men, who have a garb so different from 
ours, are naturally different from us, above our human- 
ity, above human feebleness.”* To produce this result is 
precisely the aim of Popery.~ Itisin vain that some men 
enlightened and less credulous, discovering the trick, 
have ventured to say that, “under the cassock of the 
priest there beats a human heart,” they have been laugh- 
ed at by public opinion. For where have the vulgar 
admitted an opinion inconsistent with their own ? 

1st. The principal piece of the ecclesiastical garb is 
a long black cassock, which reaches from the neck to the _ 
feet, wrapping the whole priest in a species of sheet of 
a black colour, to show (for every thing is mystical in 
Popery) that he is dead to the world, and always mourn- 
ing for the sins of men. It is not a small task to button 
every morning the sixty buttons of this garment, with 
which no one can dispense ; nor agreeable, nor easy at all 
to walk with this cassock, which prevents the free use of 
the legs, and binds as in fetters, to remind them of their 
spiritual bondage. 

2nd. The disgusting three-cornered hat, which disfi- 
pures aman more than any thing else by its obsolete 
form. It is the part of his garb which a young priest 
is the most dissatisfied with, because it makes him old 
and ugly. 


* This remarkable reasoning is so true,that a country woman has _ 
avowed to me, while questioning her concerning her ideas of the 
clergy, that she believed that ici were not liable to many wants 
of other men ! 
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3d. The belt round the loins, to show that he is always 
ready, as it is said in the Old Testament, “to contend 
for the faith ;” and moreover, to signify that he is chaste. 

4th. A small. black collar bordered with white, the 
meaning of which I could only explain by the same mys- 
tical sense. . 

5th. The small clothes, which do not reach lower than 
the knees ; for pantaloons are severely interdicted. 

6th. The hair must remain long and floating behind the 
head, which by the way gives one the look of an uncouth 
savage, and moreover soils the collar of the cassock. 
This signifies that he has renounced the fashion of the 
world, 

7th. The top of the head is decorated with a little 
crown, made by shaving it every week, to show that. they 
are for ever the servants of Jesus Christ. 

These are the indispensable accoutrements of fifty 
thousand priests in France, (except in Paris, where they 
do not dare all to wear it, since the Revolution of July ;) 
and, what will seem perhaps incredible, conformity to 
this rule is so severely required, that an infraction of it 
is punished more cruelly by the bishop than the most 
secret crimes. It isas common to see a priest interdicted 
because he has left off sometimes his ugly hat, or be- 
cause he has cut his hair off close, as for greater crimes. 
This is perfectly in the spirit of Popery, to put appear- 
ances and foolish practices in the place of virtues. 

In no other countries are those rules so strictly ex. 
ecuted or so heavy as in France. In Belgium and 

18 
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Spain, even in Italy itself, a priest is not excluded from 
the public enjoyments of life, from a decent party of 
pleasure, from hunting, from concerts, &c. ; but in France 
all this is forbidden under the severest pains of interdic- 
tion, and it is said that this severity is founded on the 
remarkable regularity of the French clergy, (lucus a 
non Jucendo). Hunting, however, is not forbidden in all 
dioceses, because the bishops, who make the laws as they 
please, do not interdict it, that they may themselves in- 
dulge in it without scandal or opposition to their own 
rules. | | ; 
Their lordships, therefore, have always in their mouths 
_ the threatenings of excommunication ; and to the infrac- 
tion of these rules is attached this pain of excommuni- 
tion, “ipso facto,” by the fact itself. Thus, a man who 
says his mass only once without his cassock, is interdicted 
by that act; whoever reads a forbidden book, is inter- 
dicted ;* whoever shall confess those who are not under 


his jurisdiction, is interdicted. 


* A singular proof of the despotism of bishops over their priests 
is, that they forbid them reading any book at pleasure, especially 
when it contains some opinion contrary to the decisions of the 
Church. This prohibition extends so far that priests can, no more 
than others, read any part of the work of a man who has written 
against Popery. This is called an interdiction ‘2m odiwm auctoris,” 
by hatred of the author. I saw once a very odd proof of the absur- 
dity of this rule. I was with a pious priest at a gentleman’s, who, 
upon a discussion with us, brought, in proof of his opinion, a volume 
of the Encyclopedia, an interdicted book in its whole extent, even in 
matters foreign to religion. Consequently the page referred to, 
which treated of flowers/ was as much interdicted as the remainder. 
I, in my superstition, took great care not to look at the book at all; 
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These rules produce, of course, two effects. The first 
is, that the spirit of the priests becomes slavish, without 
any elevation; brutalized by so heavy adespotism. The 
second is a habit of dissimulation, of deep hypocrisy ; for, 
in order that they may give themselves up to their favou- 
rite pleasures, in spite of the prohibitions of the bishops, 
they are obliged to have recourse to mystery and to arts 
of concealment. 

The better to support these institutions, and to place 
priests in a region above that of other men, Popery, with 
its usual knowledge of human nature, has declared priests 
“sacred,” and called them the “ Anointed of the Lord.” 
It has issued a terrible law making excommunication the 
penalty for striking a priest in any case whatever, and 
no matter for what reason; and the Pope alone can re- 


for,” says our theology, “it is sufficient only to read six lines to 
incur the penalty.” My companion, off his guard, read a few lines, » 
fifteen or twenty. When we had left the house I told him he was 
interdicted; he remembered the prohibition, and avowed that it was 
so with bitterness. He was obliged to abstain from all the functions 
of his ministry until he had received absolution from a competent 
- confessor, (for every priest has not this power); and all because he 
had read some lines of a chapter on flowers. Had I been in his situ- 
ation I should have done like him. 

Such is the effect of the imposed costume upon the people, that a 
priest who would dare to wear boots would be pointed out as nearly 
scandalous, and most flagrantly departing from the true spirit of his 
profession. [I have a personal proof of this fact. Hence, when a 
priest puts aside his accoutrements, he is so little accustomed to the 
dress of other men, and soawkward, that he is instantly recognized. 
A country curate once went to a neighbouring city well disguised, 
as he thought, but was recognized in a house of infamy, and covered 
with confusion, 
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lease from this excommunication. It was founded on 
this ground, that from ancient times the clergy have re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of common laws or of 
common tribunals over them. ‘They have refused to obey 
these laws, “ because,” say they, “it is indecorous that 
the men of God should be judged by earthly men.” Po- 
pery, indeed, is wonderful in its boldness and art. Un. 
luckily for them, this exception is not receivable now ; 
and those heavenly priests are, very reluctantly, forced 
to appear at the bar of justice like common men, and to 
undergo the sentence of earthly judges, who sometimes, 
regardless of their cassock, tonsures, and pretensions, 
send them to prison or to the galleys. However, French 
politeness has preserved to them a shade of their former 
privileges; for while other men swear at the bar by lift- 
ing their hand, priests swear (it was so before the Revolu- 
tion of July) by putting their hand upon their breast. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Reflections— The Reformation and Philosophy— The results of the su- 
perstitions of Popery in France— General impiety—Immorality— 
Literature— Theatre— Sketch of the present Clergy—It is now as 
formerly—Its imability for good—Hope of amelioration sii 
Protestantism. 


Waite darkness and night covered the face of Eu- 
rope, while the clergy through its domination was able to 
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prevent people from tasting the fruits of the tree of sci- 
ence, the food of its own superstitions was sufficient for 
the minds of ignorant men. But when the invention of 
printing, when the Reformation, followed by the bold 
geniuses who entered into the path traced by Luther, had 
multiplied and diffused the means of learning, a glimpse 
of doubt was thrown upon the Catholic Church by its so 
long enslaved children; the tares were separated from 
the good wheat, and the spring of the human mind bound- 
ed with the more strength because of its long compres- 
sion. The pure and shining light of a new sun cheered 
the face of the earth. Human reason, emancipated from 
its bondage, began to breathe and to soar aloft. In pro- 
portion as the Popish laws were looked into, they lost 
that illusion which had so long fascinated the eyes; like 
those objects seen in the midst of darkness, which fear 
or superstition represents to us as phantoms or dreadful 
beings, but which, seen nearer, prove to be the most com- 
mon things. Thus far learned and reflecting men have 
dissipated the vain phantoms created by Popery when not 
seen with the eyes of prejudice or ignorance, but with 
those of philosophy and truth. For the happy countries 
which, favoured by heaven, have profited by the Reforma- 
tion, a new era of prosperty has begun; but for other 
countries, remaining in the chains of Popery. through 
peculiar circumstances, is a new era also ;_ but, unhappily, 
in a contrary sense. This is peculiarly applicable to 
France. Some men, who by the superiority of their 
talents were leaders of public opinion in the seventeeth, 
18* 
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and above all, in the eighteenth century, showed an open 
scorn for the faith of Rome, and overthrew its chief te- 
nets by the irresistible force of logic and sarcasm. 
Those writers were considered like so many suns, round 
which thousands of satellites made haste to revolve as 
round their centre. These satellites became themselves 
suns for others. 

In this manner, from the first class of authors, from 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, to 
‘their remotest copier or imitator, to the poorest village 
schoolmaster, has been opened a vast school of impiety ; 
for those men, improperly called “ philosophers,” were au- 
thorized to include the whole. Catholic system in the 
same reprobation by the grand and capital dogma of 
Popery ; that all its lessons, all its tenets, are of the same 
certainty, are all equally divine. Such a criminal prin- 
ciple put a terrible weapon into the hands of its enemies ; 
for as soon as they had proved the falsity of purgatory, 
of indulgences, of relics, &c., they had the right, by a 
conclusion founded upon the doctrine itself of Popery, to 
say that there was nothing true in any of its dogmas. 
Consequently they rejected altogether, with the supersti-. 
tions of the clergy, the most sacred articles, such as the 
divinity of Christ, the inspiration of the Gospel, and 
‘some the very existence of God. 

Gradually it became “de bon ton”—fashionable to 
believe nothing among a certain class of society. The 
most glaring impiety became fashionable. ‘The least 
appearance of religion was a shame. Unbelief was dif- 
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fused from the highest ranks to the lowest, which last, by 
a natural vanity, copy always from these above them. 
Ignorant men, indeed, do not know “logically” why they 
are unbelievers, but they reason thus—“Such a one is 
a learned man, he does not believe; I cannot do better 
than to imitate him.”’.. The original cause of this im- 
piety is the revolting falsities of Rome, which, rousing 
the disgust. of able men, have brought upon the work of 
God the indifference or the contempt of the French, 
because they have not distinguished between truth and 
falsehood.* The result of this general unbelief is a de- 
plorable immorality. When I look at my country, 
which in “ other hands” would have been so enlightened, 
so religious, so powerful, and see that it has been despoiled 
of religion (without which no nation can subsist) through 
the abuse of Popish superstitions, and that it is from day 
to day suffering by a deep and alarming demoralization, 
I tremblingly interrogate the future to know its fate. 
For no one species of faith has taken the place of the 
‘Popish faith in the greatest part of France. Many have 
been eager to tear down the old edifice; but no one has 
reared any other in its place. ‘The peasantry under the 
immediate influence of the curates are yet attached to 


* This remark is applicable more especially to the cities, where 
women only have retained some principles of religion. ‘The pea- 
santry is always plunged in superstition. -When I speak of im- 
piety, I mean to attach it to the inhabitants of towns ; and of the su- 
perstitious, I mean the peasantry; two species of men entirely dif- 
ferent in France. This distinction is necessary to avoid an ap- 
pearance of contradiction. 
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all the superstitions and pantomimes of Popery ; while in 
cities there remain scarcely any traces of religion. In 
Paris, for example, the great ruler of the whole kingdom, 
religion is confined in the churches to a mere theatrical 
representation, in which priests, sunk in the vices of 
their time and of their order, endeavour to kindle into 
life again a dead faith, by their gorgeous pomp, their 
ceremonies of the opera, their music of the ballets.* — Is 
there a human heart that would not bleed when, enter- 
ing those churches consecrated to the God of truth, one 
sees priests, whose relations with actresses is almost pub- 
lic, playing their parts, doing their best to strike the 
senses, either of those whom mere curiosity attracts to 
their “ representations,” to see and to be seen, or of some 
plous aged women, who are the only re prevonangiyes of 
religion at Paris. wars. 
No one cares for the bheamiati gn of the precepts of 
the Lord. The Sabbath is a day of labour, quite as 
much as other days. Even those who suspend ‘their 
work, far from consecrating their leisure to religion, in- 
dulge in amusements and pleasures in coffee-houses, 
“ guinguettes,”’ boulevards, or theatres. As for the rest, 
a foreigner who, in Paris, would forget his reckonings, 
could not distinguish at all the Sundays from other days; 
for shops are opened, workmen at their work as usual. 
I never witness a Sabbath in America—the churches 
* The opera musicians are to be heard in the churches of Paris, 


from whence it has been wittily said of them, that ‘“‘ They 57; eakfast 
with the church and dine with the opera.” 
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full of men and women worshipping God in sincerity and 
truth—without remembering bitterly the desolation and 
the impiety of the churches in my own country. 

It is an incontestable fact, that Catholicism is dead in 
France, and dead owing to its own faults ; for had it 
not spoiled the Gospel, men could never have convicted it 
of falsehood, and they would never have fallen into such 
indifference. | Catholicism is in France like one of 
those monuments of Egypt fallen to the ground, of which 
there remains but some ruins and scattered stones, with- 
out any hope of being raised again. 

We have glanced at the evils scattered thbtdat France 
by the superstitions of Rome; let us see what becomes 
of her, now that, enlightened upon such gross falsehoods, 
she laughs at them ; let us see the deepness of her wound, 
the natural. result of Popish tenets. 

It has been said justly, that “ the literature of a coun- 
try is the true picture of it.” If, then, we read any of 
those books called French literature in the nineteenth 
century, we shall have a just idea of morals in France, 
the inevitable result of the superstitions of Popery. 

Novels are poured out with a prodigious fecundity, 
and produced by the hunger of some. hundred. lazy 
men, who, knowing the wants and the taste of their con- 
temporaries, heap together all the monstrous inventions 
of a disordered brain, and proffer this assemblage to the 
appetite of their readers. All those books scattered 
among my countrymen for twenty years especially, are 
filled, with few exceptions, by the most indecent pictures 
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of guilty love, sacrileges, incests, murders, poisonings, 
crimes of every description, lessons of perversity, of the 
seduction of wives. All religious feelings are either for- 
gotten or treated with revolting scorn. The sacred ties 
of matrimony, of virtue, fidelity, probity, are laughed 
at, always represented as unhappy, while crime is al- 
ways triumphing.* And this is the food of minds—of 
hearts in France. ‘The lady and the servant-maid read 
only these books in their hours of leisure. If you should 
walk into the bed-room of any woman whatever, what 
book. will you find on her dressing-table ? the book which 
she reads before sleeping, and in the morning as soon as 
she wakes? The Bible? Oh,no; nobody has the Bible. 
It-is some of the infamous romances of Sand, Raymond, 
Bolzac, or Dumas. Such are their moral lessons. The 
young girl in her academy, who has seen them in the 
library of her mother during the vacation, will procure 
them for herself, and deceive the surveillance of her 
teachers. She will form her heart from those poisonous 
pages. The young man in-his college devours those 
impure pictures of criminal pleasures, and he dreams 
but of them to the prejudice of his studies. Thus is 
informed, thus is enlightened, the rising generation. In 
order, too, that the poor may share these advantages, 
cheap editions of the same works are printed, and trust- 
ed to miserable pedlars, who carry them into the coun. 
try, and sell them for a few sous to the poor husband. 


* See an excellent article on this subject in Little's Museum, No, 
for July, 1836, . . 
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men, that their daughters, their children, may be thus 
enlightened. Many thousands of these “ editions for cot: 
tages’ —* editions des chaumiéres” have been poured 
in every direction ; and one finds them side by side with 
the book of superstitions of the curate, alike read: and 
believed by every ignorant peasant who is able to spell 
them. 

The theatre is perfectly on the same footing, and it 
brings before the eyes of the spectators, more vividly and 
more powerfully, a real corruption. In books one reads, 
in the theatre one sees, true seductions. At first, indeed, 
they shocked the eyes; but now, a piece without 
those real representations would appear feeble and 
destitute of interest. Husbands carry their wives, mo- 
thers their daughters, fathers their sons. The working- 
man after his day’s work goes here with his family, at 
least every Sunday ; for on that day the higher classes of 
society abstain from the theatre, too crowded by the 
throng and the lowest classes. 

Foreigners, who see or read our theatre and literature, 
cannot understand the genius and taste either of the authors 
or of the readers, or of the spectators. They ask them. 
selves where Frenchmen look for such subjects, such pic- 
tures. ‘This question. is quite natural in a foreigner. 
But what will be his surprise when it is answered, that 
it is the true picture of real life. The superstitions 
which have so long time besieged and filled the minds 
of the people, have given place to a complete indifference 
in religion, which has been followed by its natural result, 
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a general immorality. From Paris to the smallest cities 
there is every where such a deplorable emulation in yices, 
in suicides, in murders, that there is scarcely a village 
which does not increase this sad story. Who has not heard 
of the horrible murders of Fieschi, Pepin, and Morey ? of 
the daily consequences of four parties against each other? 
of the recent attempt of D’Alibeau and other men, de- 
luded by political excitements, and restrained by no re- 
ligious feelings? Esteeming as nothing the most awful 
crimes, provided they .accomplish® their aim, they 
make use of fire, sword, and poison, to succeed. Mo- 
rality is not founded upon duty, but upon utility or am- 
bition. | If, instead of those -public lessons of vice, the 
Bible was permitted to circulate among the people, then 
those guilty men would have read in it this word of 
God—* Thou shalt not kill ;” and every body would know 
that it is a crime to kill a king as well as any other man. 
Young men, instead.of dreaming of revolutions to enjoy 
pleasures, riches, and honours, because they bound their 
being by the present life, would have seen in the sacred 
book that it is the duty of a Christian to submit him- 
self to the will of.God, the great author of all society. 
But alas! the divine book is unknown in France, owing to 
the perpetual care of the clergy to conceal-it, (I had 
almost said to depreciate it.) None among the people 
have the Bible, nor do they know what it is, but by 
some stories detached from it and disposed by the clergy 
to favour their own designs ; consequently nobody has 
any other rule of conduct than his own passions. And 
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can we refrain from deploring such a state of things in a 
country which, by its geographical position, its influ. 
ence, and the universality of its language and its books, 
will thus be for ever a sink of corruption for the world? 

For such an evil, what is the remedy? will the Ro- 
man Catholic dogmas ever be able to cure it? Every 
body can answer ; for this very evil is the result of the 
Popish deceptions. Such a plague, indeed, would re- 
quire all the science and art of a skilful physician, and 
France “has not any to cure her.” We know the 
nature of the ability, and the morality of its clergy. 
Shall some thousand ignorant sons of peasants, passing, 
after some appearance of study, to the altar and to the 
pulpit, be able to enlighten France upon those two grand 
causes of human misery—ignorance and immorality ? 
Their childhood has been spent among the lowest class, 
the most ignorant, superstitious families of the peasantry ; 
who cause their boys to become priests that they may 
eat good soup,* that they may be rich, and so the sup- 
porters of their kinsmen. With this view the lad is 
brought up, he sees his poor parents occupied in hard 
labour, and often starving. He judges it to be more 
eligible to study at the expense of public charity.— He 


* The goodness of the soup of priests is proverbial-—‘‘ Soupe de 
requiem.” 

+ In every diocese there are public gratuitous’ colleges for young 
men, who devote themselves to preparation for the clerical state, sup- 
ported by collections from among pious Catholics, and by govern- 
ment. Moreover, these young men are exempted from military 
service, an immense advantage. 
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learns how to read and write at the age of twelve or fif- 
teen ; learns some words of Latin, geography, and his- 
tory. When he leaves the college he goes to his family, 
which he astonishes by his ability, because his poor pa- 
rents do not know how to read, and they gaze with ad- 
miration upon their learned gentleman. Afterwards he 
is sent toa great seminary, where his knowledge is com- 
pleted by poring over theology, by reflecting upon 
stories of ghosts, devils, legends, miracles ; such as those 
of Francis Xavier, who, in proof of the possibility of a 
body’s being in many places at the same time, was seen 
in two ships at the same hour; of a Jew who pierced a 
wafer with a knife, and from which blood flowed, as the best 
proof of the real presence ; of a devil who pointed out, 
and marked with his pencil the priests, who, while in the 
church, were inattentive instead of praying; of a wo- 
man, who, having a horrible cancer, changed the worms 
thereof, by her patience, into diamonds; and a theusand 
other tales, at which it is not permitted to laugh under 
pain of expulsion. This single fact gives a just mea- 
sure of their mind, for all is faithfully received and 
firmly believed. Besides this, they preserve all their na- 
tive coarseness of manners and of habit, and when all 
this is joined with a superadded superstition, and the 
self-complacency of a man clothed in an ecclesiastical 
garb, who believes himself a species of God, participat- 
ing in the infallibility of his divine church, the result is 
the education of the coarsest, the most ignorant, and the 
most ridiculous being in the world. I repeat it, can 
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this boor in a cassock ameliorate the state of minds, even 
leaving out of the question his immorality, the natural 
result of his situation, and speaking only of his ability ? 

It is easy to conceive how Superiors fill the heads of 
their worthy pupils with the most exaggerated opinion 
of Popery ; for among the clergy, more even than among 
common Catholics, there are the knaves and the dupes. 
Those churls are the blind instruments of the bishop, 
who does not blush after the above detailed instruction 
in the seminary, to use, in sending them into parishes, 
the very words of Christ to his apostles: “ As my father 
hath sent me, so send I you.” 

Therefore, among such a clergy the spirit is always 
the same; and if it does not display itself so fully now, it 
is owing to the want of occasion, not to any change in its 
system. Instead of labouring to remedy the state of 
their country, they think but of an extent of power, of 
influence, of riches, of the domination of their church, 
of the “destruction of heretics.” The cruelty of the 
clergy, so famous by their horrible persecutions of every 
religion different from their own, by the torrents of blood 
shed in its wars, has proved in 1794, 1815, 1832, that 
its spirit is imperishable. In 1815, above all, after the 
return of the Bourbons, priests caused the Protestants 
to be sacrificed to their long-restrained hatred in the 
south of France. Every day the bishops in their man- 
datory letters strongly enjoined the persecution of he- 
retics (Protestants), saying it is a sacred duty, the 
omission of which is a mortal sin. ‘Their predilection 
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for darkness is the same, because they have more than 
ever reasons for hating the light, like owls whose eyes 
are dazzled by the sun. By every means in their power 
they stop the diffusion of knowledge; they persecute 
all schools that they do not themselves teach, calling 
them inventions of the Devil; they prevent boys from 
going to them, or parents from sending them under pain 
of excommunication here on earth and of damnation in 
the next world. They are the best support of tyranny, 
preaching obedience to despots, absolute submission to 
the authority of the Pope and the bishops ; smothering 
every spark of freedom in their confessional, in the cate- 
chism, and in their instructions. Debased themselves in 
their minds, in their hearts, in their whole conduct, they 
are ignorant of the blessings of liberty ; and they propa- 
gate only despotism among men. Many hundred of 
monasteries, convents, and cloisters are, as formerly, the 
asylums of idleness and ignorance (not to say more) ; 
where the people are compelled to feed with their labour 
and substance those pious beings devoted to laziness un- 
der the appearance of perfection. At the head of the 
Popish army are the Jesuits, the most cunning and dar- 
ing body, the true personification of Popery, from which 
at ts a capital error to distinguish them ; a body the true 
grenadiers of the. Pope, twenty times banished by the 
wisdom of governments, and which always finds some 
way to creep in again ; a body composed of knights er- 
rant, who wander from city to city, from village to 
village, to spread every where superstition and ignorance 
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through their discourses, medals, relics, chaplets, crosses, 
in which they make an immense trade. If the regular 
and legal tithes of the clergy are abolished, they have 
re-instituted, in many places, collections of corn, wines, 
wheat, &c., among the peasantry, from which nobody 
can escape; the payment in return is a dozen of masses 
piously said. ‘The clergy are so reverenced, that they 
can go to their cottages to request gorgeous dinners, 
and they swallow in a day the substance of many weeks 
of a poor family. Faithful to its old maxim, that the 
power of miracles is exclusively granted to the Romish 
Church, it accommodates itself to the times. In 1826 
all France resounded with the story of the apparition of 
a Cross a hundred feet long, at Migners, near Poictiers 
in the west, after a long “ Mission” of the Jesuits. The 
Prince of Hohenloe performs every day the most won- 
derful miracles on* lame or sick persons, to whom he 
restores health or agility. Im 1832 the Archbishop of 
Paris invented a miraculous medal against the cholera. 
There is not a single village that is not blessed with its 
miracles, its prophecies, and its saint. As in former 
times, the clergy coin money from massg¢s, indulgences, 
and relics. These profitable inventions increase by new 
discoveries, by new accumulations, as the ball of snow 
increases in rolling. Less free than formerly, on ac- 
count of the press and of diffused knowledge, the Catho- 
lic clergy has added to its native corruption a deeper 
hypocrisy. Its celibacy, its education, its gloomy rela- 
tions of the confessional, are an unceasing source of 
19* 
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corruption and crimes. As formerly, priests consume ~ 
in their scandalous dinners the substance of the poor, 
the price of masses ; they pass a great part of their life 
at table, which was precisely the greatest reason of their 
entering into the ecclesiastical state, and literally “make 


their God of their belly.” 
In short, if it is easy to see the ill they produce, espe- 


cially on the minds of children, of women, and of the 
ignorant, it is as difficult to discover the utility of this 
burden of the earth as to find the philosopher’s stone. 
I have given a true picture of the French clergy in the 
nineteenth century. 

I avow it to my confusion, when I was shut within the 
walls of my seminary I had heard of Protestant minis- 
ters, as of ambitious heretics, as of corrupted men, be- 
cause they were married; I thought them necessarily 
either ignorant or dishonest men, because they were 
Protestant. The young minister of the Church of Eng. 
land, whom I was acquainted with in the south of France, 
had already altered this opinion, impressed upon me by 
my Superiors. But since I see the Protestant ministers 
of the United States, living among them, hearing their 
discourses, admiring their virtues and knowledge, I re- 
member blushing my former error. I remember at the 
same time my fellow priests, what I was myself among 
them ; I make a comparison between the ignorance and 
corruption of the one, and the virtue and knowledge of 
the other. My last words, in concluding this work, is an 
ardent prayer to God, the protector of my country, that 
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he will send such ministers to irreligious France, instead 
of the mob of her fifty thousand Catholic priests. Hope 
is fostered by the prospects which a writer in a late 
number of Blackwood’s’ Magazine thus holds out :— 

“In the midst of the general torment, of unsettled 
thoughts,” he observes, “and of the absence of all moral 
convictions which this produces, the pure truths of the 
Gospel, it is consoling to know, are silently and imper- 
ceptibly spreading through the country (France). Here 
then is a speck of hope upon the horizon. We cannot 
forbear to think that it will grow broader and broader. 
It is certain, at least, that there has been of late years a 
great revival of religious zeal and devotion among the 
French Protestants, and that many of the reformed 
churches are now making a combined effort with some 
success, though struggling with many disadvantages, to 
propagate their doctrine among their Catholic brethren.” 

Let us hope, then, that God will prevail over all oppo- 
sition; and that at length the pure light of the Gospel 
will shine upon a country, the destinies of which are so 
closely connected with those of all Europe. 
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WARNINGS 


Of a French Catholic Priest to the American People, 
against the Modern Crusade. 


AMERICANS, 


* American liberty can be destroyed only by the Popish 
clergy,” said Lafayette. His genius had a glimpse of 
truth through the veils and deep mysteries in which this 
dangerous body is wrapped, the instrument and support 
of despotism, the natural enemy of all freedom. Among 
all the warnings given you since the day in which you 
achieved so gloriously your independence, no one is so 
well founded and so important as Lafayette’s, the hero 
whose patriotism is dear to every American. 

But Lafayette was not a priest. A stranger to the 
artifices and duplicities of the Popish clergy, he had not 
penetrated into its interior, into its tortuous windings ; 
he had never been initiated into its secrets, and espe- 
cially into its designs against the religion and inde- 
pendence of the United States. J have been a Roman 
Catholic priest too long a time, time which I wish I was 
able to blot out of my life ; I have been a Popish priest, 
and I therefore know the interior character of that body 
of which a stranger perceives only the surface. In 
reading the profound reflection of the hero of both 
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worlds, in remembering what I.was, what I did, while the 
slave of my bishop, I thought that my revelations might 
be useful to mankind. 

The confession I undertake, I avow it will be a pain- 
ful one to my self-love; for is it not hard for a man to 
reveal and to publish his own failings and errors? to 
disclose the foolish and criminal designs of a body to 
which he has belonged? But grave reasons, reasons of 
gratitude, have silenced this natural repugnance. 

When some time ago I came to seek a shelter under 
the standard of your liberty; poor, persecuted by the 
ecclesiastic despotism of France as I was, without re- 
source or hope, but with dishonour thrown upon my head 
by a fanatic bishop,* you received me kindly as a bro- 
ther, without inquiring about my opinions, state, or reli- 
gion. What unspeakable ecstacy filled my heart when. 
I was permitted to hear from, and to repeat with millions 
of freemen, the before unheard, the genuine shout of 
‘“‘ Liberty and Independence !” 

Among you, I have felt myself revived to a new life, a 
new blood circulates in my veins while treading with a 
species of pride your independent soil. In this home of 
emigrants I forget the Popish tyranny which had buried 
my body and tarnished my mind; my soul casts off the 
shackles of Roman despotism; it has freed itself from its 


~ 


* In my confessions I show the awful tyranny of our Supe- 
riors. In France, the great reproach of my bishop against me was, 
that I did not teach enowgh the Catholic doctrine, (viz. all its super- 
stitions,) and that I was a liberal priest. 
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shameful superstitions ; and now I can, without blushing 
for myself, mingle with my fellow-creatures. 

This is what I owe to you, Americans; I love to pub- 
lish it aloud, and my gratitude (a virtue which no Popish 
laws could ever destroy) for your generous hospitality, 
is engraved in my heart in indelible characters. If 
from being a slave I have become a free man, for that I 
am indebted to you; if from being a Helot I have found 
again my rights in society, for that Iam indebted to 
you; if my future prospects, my existence, and my ho- 
nour depend no more upon the passions and caprice of 
a French bishop, who could dishonour me by a ground- 
less interdiction, for that I am indebted to you. 

But Providence has put at my disposal a means of 
paying my debt in part, by pointing out to you an im- 
minent danger, to which your confiding disposition 
shuts your eyes; by unmasking a mortal enemy of your 
liberty, of whom you seem not to think, an enemy in 
the ranks of whom I was engaged through my igno- 
rance ; [ will pay you by unveiling a serpent, which you 
warm in your bosom, and which, under your indulgence 
and protection, now prepares its venom and its poison. 

Americans, confiding people; can I better prove to 
you my gratitude, since I know the plan of the conspi- 
racy, than by crying, as Cicero did to the Roman se- 
nators: “ Watch, watch; that the Republic suffers no 
damage,”’—“ Nequid detrimenti respublica capiat.”’ 

And when I shall have achieved this task, when I shall 
have fulfilled this mission, may I not be allowed to feli- 
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citate myself for having contributed some useful mate- 
rials to the edifice of liberty. Since I have been among 
you, I have seen with alarm the giant strides of Popery 
in America ; and clear-sighted minds, lovers of their coun- 
try, are not alarmed without cause by its dreadful pro- 
gress. Nay, a man attacked by a cancer, which gnaws 
him, which is fed with his blood, which becomes more 
insatiable from day to day, and gains upon his vitals ; can 
this man look indifferently at this hideous plague, which 
devours him and threatens his existence ? 

Americans, your cancer is. the Popish clergy; it is 
the worm which devours, almost ‘unseen, the root of the 
tree of Liberty, till in the day of storm the least-blow of 
tempest may prostrate it. Will you wait to be on your 
guard till the tree bends towards its fall, till its withered 
and faded leaves warn you of its approaching ruin? 
God forbid that I should advise persecution.. No, no; 
persecution is the daughter of weakness, the weapon 
ef tyranny ; and consequently it is unworthy of a free 
and powerful nation. But behold the advice which I 
presume to give you, founded upon perfect knowledge of 
the Romish clergy. 

The strength and vigour of the Roman Catholics ae 
pend upon their priests; through them is. their only 
means of ‘annoyance, they are the true column of Po. 
pery. But. foreigners, Irish, Spanish, Italian, French 
priests, (why do my countrymen take a part in this im- 
pious crusade ?) will never make a great many proselytes 
in America. But if these foreigners increase their ranks 
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from your families, enlist your children in order to trans- 
form them to apostles of Catholicism, or if you entrust 
your boys to their instructions and confessions, oh! 
then Protestantism and Liberty are really menaced, and 
will decay. Therefore look at the zeal and ardour of 
the Popish priests. Do they leave a stone unturned to 
win proselytes from your ranks, to catch your children ? 
It is skilful tactics to carry off tle soldiers from an ene- 
my, and to turn them against him. Look at their semi- 
naries and institutions; they do not neglect a single 
means which cunning and duplicity put at their disposal 
to gain and seduce young Americans. What a joy, 
what a triumph, when successful in their diabolical un- 
dertaking! What pride, when lately they converted a 
Protestant minister. Read the stories of their missions 
in the divers parts of the world,—in China, Japan, Ame- 
rica; every where and always the great maxim has 
been to gain boys, young men, ministers, to fill with _ 
them the seminaries, and employ them to convert their 
own countrymen. 
Your duty, therefore, fathers and mothers, is to keep 
your children far, very far from those dangerous retreats, 
where they would learn to be wanting in respect to you, 
because, be it remembered, you are heretics; to scorn 
and hate you, because you are enemies of God, and above 
all, of his holy Church; and lost for ever. Keep them 
from those nests of despotism, where the pure breath of 
liberty has never penetrated, where the mind has for food 
nothing but ignoble superstitions, where the intellect is 
: 20 
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overloaded with so heavy chains that, sinking under their 
weight, it is spoiled of its noblest faculties, it becomes in- 
capable of any soaring, of any generous thought.* Se- 
cure them from those dens of immorality, filled by men 
of whom the greatest part fly their country to escape the 
penalty due to their crimes; under appearance of the 
purest virtue, renouncing earthly pleasures that they may 
occupy themselves only with the safety of souls and glo- 
ry of God; but in reality abandoning themselves to in- 
famous pleasures. : t 

Ah! have you not your own schools, colleges, acade- 
mies, and professors vastly more learned than all the Ro. 
man priests? In our Catholic seminaries, what are we 
taught? In France we are brought up in the belief that 
science only tends to pride; that the deeper our minds are 
plunged in darkness and ignorance, the more spiritual 
we are; that is, we are less able to discover the gross 
lies and superstitions in which we are enveloped. Dur- | 
ing all my literary and theological studies, I was, per- 
haps, one of the least ignorant; and yet all my science, 
after eleven years of confinement, is limited to a slight 
knowledge of Latin in order to the understanding of mass 
and the breviary, (which is beyond the learning of a great 
many ;) to a slight notice of arithmetic, geography, and 
history, usually mutilated and written by Jesuits ;f phi- 


* There is nothing in the world so base as the instruction of Ca- 
tholic seminaries, as every body will be able to judge who has read 
my confessions. Most of any real knowledge that I may possess 
I have gained since I separated myself from the priesthood. 

+ The course of ancient and French histories commonly taught in 
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losophy of Aristotle, with his obsolete forms of argu- 
ments, in Latin; Focardi, Boccardo, Baraliptor. As for 
theology, the filthy lucubrations of Sanchez,* Laiman, 
Liguori, St. Thomas, Collet, Antoine, with all their in- 
cumbrances of mental restrictions and distinctions, Wc. ; 
a gloomy labyrinth, where the mind is perpetually either 
in darkness or in filthiness. As for Greek, it-has been of 
late introduced for fashion’s sake; Hebrew is here com- 
pletely unknown ; mathematics, every body knows, have 
been condemned, in the middle age, by the bulls of the 


colleges and academies of both sexes, is written by the Jesuits. I 
learned it from the first volume to the last, (6 vols.) and I know 
nothing so slavish, so base, so likely to degrade young minds. For 
example, in the two yolumes of the History of France there is not a 
word, a single word, of reproof against the crimes of a Clovis, a 
Lewis XI., a Charles IX. St. Bartholomew is not precisely prais- 
ed, but it is represented as a measure of caution justified by the 
crimes of the Protestants. The revocation of the edict of Nantes is 
highly commended! Kings are only guilty when they touch the 
immunities of the Church; people are the slaves of kings, kings 
those of the Pope. Such is the spirit of those histories; and the 
Jesuits entitle their works A. M. D. G., viz—‘‘ Ad majorem Dei 
gloriam,”—(to the greatest glory of God). 

* It is difficult to believe one’s own eyes while reading theological 
books, but above all, the celebrated Sanchez, twenty volumes in 
folio. His disgusting treatise on Marriage, in two volumes folio, is 
beyond all credence; and our worthy Superior told us that Sanchez 
was so pure, so chaste a man, that in writing his books he kept his 
bare feet upon a table of marble! I do not dare lay down any of 
his discussions, let him be judged by this specimen ; he diffusely ex- 
amines and weighs if our Saviour could be born of a pig instead of 
a woman, and after a long discussion pro and con, he concludes it 
affirmatively. (Vid. Sanchez Tract. de Incarnatione.) Thisis what 


fifty thousand young men are taught in the seminaries of La Belle 
France. 
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Pope as dangerous and diabolical; and although now 
the clergy do not assign them so perverse an origin, they 
have banished them from their seminaries, as well as 
every species of sound literature, poetry, history, natural 
sciences ; in short, that precious collection of knowledge 
which adorns and improves the human intellect. Here 
is adopted the famous maxim of the barbarian Omar— 
“If those books contain what is in theology, they are 
useless; if what is not, dangerous. Therefore let them 
be burnt.” | 

It is sufficient in order to be a good priest, to know 
how to recite one’s breviary and beads, obey and com- 
mand obedience. Let us not then be astonished, that a 
man celebrated for his wit, has said, with more truth 
than is thought by many— 


“ Les pretres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense 
Notre credulité fait toute leur science.” 


(“ Priests are not what a foolish people think them to 
be, our credulity composes all their learning.”) As for 
me, who have been brought up by them, and passed my 
life among the French clergy, I do not fear to say aloud, 
that out of one hundred priests there are not ten capa- 
ble, I do not say merely of writing their language pure- 
ly, but even of reading it without fault in the pulpit, or 
spelling correctly. This astonishing assertion is not 
thrown out at random and without proofs; it is founded 
upon all my relations with my former fellow priests. — 
Let any one examine their publications of marriage, their 
registers ; let any one listen to their contemptible lec- 
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tures in the desk ; and | affirm, that in the greatest part of 
the churches, one will not find a page read or written 
without fault. However, of all the Popish clergy, the 
French clergy is doubtless the most learned ; for the igno- 
rance of the Irish, Spanish, and Italian priests is pro- 
verbial. 

If the least doubt, Americans, should be raised in your 
minds respecting this systematic ignorance of the Popish 
priesthood and its hatred for learning, I should say to 
you—cast your eyes over Europe, and see what this 
body has done with it. During those long centuries of 
ecclesiastical night, the clergy, leagued with freebooters, 
divided between them people and nations, as in a heredi- 
tary succession one divides cattle; ignorance became 
an honourable title,* science a shame; the clergy forged 
fetters and chains to the body and mind of human be- 
ings, accustomed the people to, see in their priests their 
master sovereigns and despots sent from God to tread 
upon their necks; the clergy founded those thousand 
cloisters, convents, and monasteries, where were absorbed 
the riches and subsistence of the people ; those con. 
vents, of the corruption and infamy of which heathens 
would have been ashamed; those monasteries, where it 
persuaded its ignorant slaves that God had ordered them 
to fatten with their labour and substance those holy men 
devoted in appearance to the salvation of souls. The 


* A great many of our public acts bear this formula: ‘‘ The above- 
named noblemen have declared they were unable to sign their names 
on account of their quality of noblemen.” —See the History of France, 
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clergy monopolized in the cloisters all the precious fires 
of science, the remains of antiquity, which should have 
been kindled into a flame, and have been a transforming - 
light, a blessing to millions of human beings; they shut 
up the Bible, that great charter of human rights, that sun 
of knowledge, that code of mankind ; they kept the key 
of all science, and, undoing the work of God, who had 
said in the day of creation—*“ Let there be light, and 
there was light,” the Popish clergy said—Let there be 
darkness ; and thick darkness, as palpable as that of 
Egypt, was spread over the face of the earth; and the 
priests, enjoying their most glorious triumph, sat securely 
in the shadow of night. Then they reigned entirely in 
the souls of men, and could say to the soaring of thought, 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther ;” then, like 
that monster who placed his guests upon a narrow bed, 
and cruelly cut off ail which overpassed its scanty limits, 
the clergy retrenched unmercifully all that was great, 
noble, and distinguished in man. 

Such is the picture which Europe presents during this 
period: a vicious, slavish, starving people, working only 
for temporal and spiritual tyrants ; a secular and regular 
clergy,* swallowing up all the fruit of the earth; kings 
and emperors, despots of their poor subjects but slaves of 
the Pope, whose feet they humbly kiss, whose bridle and 


* The clergy is divided into two classes: the curates, vicars, 
and parsons are the secular; monks, of every description, are re- 
gular clergy. 
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stirrup they humbly hold; kings* and emperors, in ex- 
piation of the most awful crimes, leading, at the order of 
a fanatic monk, their armies to Asia, to extend the 
Pope’s dominion at the expense of millions of lives; 
kings and emperors receiving from the Pope a blessed 
sword, to murder their heretic subjects, and adorned 
with the title of most Christian or Catholic majesty,t in 
proportion to their submission to the Holy See and cru- 
elty towards mankind. 

But why have recourse to history, while we have 
under our eyes at the present time the evident proof of 
this sad truth. Look round you; compare those nations 
which are freed from the Popish yoke, with those which 
are yet under it; compare Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
which are crushed by its whole weight, with England ; 
South America with North America, which hitherto has 
not suffered it. When one sees those beautiful lands for 
which Nature has done so much, their inspiring sky, the 
beneficent influence of which Popery has smothered ; this 


* King Louis VII, for a small offence, murdered and burned the 
whole population (1500 inhabitants) of the village of Vitry, hence 
called Vitry le brulé, or “the burnt.” The Roman priest did not 
find a more convenient expiation than to send him to Palestine, 
where he lost his treasures, and his army of at least one hundred 
thousand men, the elite of his kingdom. 

+ The King of France has the title of ‘‘ Eldest Son of the 
Church” and of “ Most Christian King ;” that of Spain, of * Ca- 
tholic Majesty.” When the Pope wants the succour of either, his 
formula is commonly this: “ Can the Christian, the Catholic King, 
refuse his help to his mother Church?” The commission of how 
many crimes has this formula obtained ? 
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soil, formerly so fertile in heroes, and now producing only 
beggars and lazzaroni, monks and nuns; when one re- 
members that the country of Scipio, Cato, Brutus, 
Cicero, is now spoiled, stained by slavery and brutish- 
ness ; that their monuments, the immortal pride of human 
genius, the work of a giant people, have passed to the 
hands of pigmies; the mind suffers and the heart bleeds 
as we gaze at this cruel desolation. If the souls of those 
great men could appear again in their dishonoured coun- 
try, what would they think at the sight of this humilia- 
tion to which Popery has reduced it ? Would they acknow- 
ledge again the face of their eternal city, which they had 
made great as themselves? Who could not be indignant 
at seeing the Spanish people, with ardent and generous 
blood, hitherto ignorant, vicious, poor, and enslaved (the 
fault of the clergy,) notwithstanding the nobleness of 
their nature ? | 
O Popish clergy! What have you done with Europe 
hitherto? Depository of riches, of sciences, and unbound. - 
ed authority, with kings and princes at your command, 
was it not your duty to enlighten your fellow-creatures, 
to cultivate their intellect, to favour sciences, and to la- 
bour for the well-being of the people, to make them good, 
virtuous, and happy, and to continue the benevolent mis- 
sion of the God whose ministers you pretended to be? 
The people listened to you as to the oracles of God; 
reverenced you as divine messengers. The fate of 
the world, the happiness of mankind, were in your 
hands. Who was ever before trusted with such a 
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noble commission? Who ever enjoyed such unlimited 
power ? 

It remained only with you to speak the word, to bring 
upon earth heavenly felicity ; but you would not. 

Instead of it you have been the scourge of the earth, 
its plague, its tormentor. ‘To’ those people who relied 
upon you and your favours, you have thrown fetters ; 
instead of liberty, you have given slavery ; instead of 
light, you have given them intellectual night and super- 
stition. In your hands the human race has never been 
but an instrument of your passions and crimes. Behold 
these are your deeds. Yes, your intercourse with hu- 
manity, like the path of those awful storms which de- 
vastate the earth, is marked by desolation, and by the 
tears and sorrows of mankind. Like the cruel Attila 
and Gengis Khan, you have been the scourge of God; 
your name is inscribed in the pages of dG in cha- 
racters of blood. 

Roman clergy, what have you done with France for 
twelve hundred years ?* Your crimes, multiplied, raised 
to their highest pitch and overpassing all imaginable 
bounds, prepared that horrible French Revolution, the 
eternal stain of my country; unheard-of crimes have 
been necessary to destroy your immoral and anti-social 
institutions. Your hands, it is true, have not directly 


* For twelve centuries the priests, with kings their tools, had 
taken possession of lands, riches, power; had enslaved and starved 
the people; at length the lion was roused, broke the fetters which 
bound him, and devoured his tormentors. 
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performed the scenes of this unhappy revolution, but they 
are the fruit of your deeds; let the horror which it ex- 
cites in the soul fall upon you for ever ; it is your work, 
and yours alone. Roman clergy, what have you done 
for the well-being of the human race? You have covered 
the earth with instruments of torture and funeral pyres, 
where, under accusation of magic or heresy, the best, 
most learned men atoned for the crime of saying aloud, 
that you led mankind astray ; you have covered earth 
with prisons, where you immolated those who were ob- 
stacles to your designs by their learning and influence. 

You bitterly bemoaned the cruel persecutions which 
the early Church underwent, and the slaughter of her 
children. Why, then, have you renewed the barbarity of 
Nero and Domitian with an increasing zeal, which 
streams of human blood were unable to satiate ? 

Roman Clergy, say not with your habitual hypocrisy 
that I slander you: I judge your works. Has not Christ 
said, that ‘‘ by the fruit we can judge of the tree,” and 
that “a good tree cannot bear evil fruit?’ Say not in 
your defence that you found Europe barbarous and ig- 
norant. Ah! when Inachus and Cecrops founded their 
states, they also found a savage people. Did they want 
twelve centuries to form the immortal Grecian Republics ? 
When Romulus, upon that fair land now weeping its 
former splendour, where you have set the seal of your 
criminal superstitions, where Romulus gathered robbers 
round his cottage, did he and his successors want twelve 
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centuries that civilization and knowledge might become 
the lot of the Roman people? 

Why, then, in your hands, has Europe, with the means 
of light and science, and moreover the examples and 
works of the ancients to guide and inspire it, remained 
hitherto in the swaddling clothes of childhood, enriched 
only with the crimes of a decaying and falling civili- 
zation ? 

If some parts of Europe enjoy the benefits acquired 
by some generous voices, who, calling mankind to free- 
dom, have raised the standard of liberty round which 
they have rallied themselves ; we look at you, and we see 
your exertions, your bulls, your curses and excommuni- 
cations, to retain a prey escaping from you: we see 
every day the effects of your despotism in less fortunate 
countries where you still maintain your power. If the 
Reformation has succeeded in rescuing some parts of Eu- 
rope, we will do you the justice to say that it has not 
been for want of endeavours on your side to prevent it. 
But let the blood shed in your cruel struggles fall upon 
your own heads, like that of the son of God upon the 
guilty children of Israel. | 

And a Church, stained with so many crimes, is impu- 
dent enough to give her holiness as a sign of her Divi- 
nity.* Doubtless if the crime of having watered earth 
with human blood, outraged truth, nature, religion, and 
mankind ; if to crush men to the level of beasts ; if those 


* The Romish Church has four capital signs of Divinity,— 
Apostolicity, Catholicity, Holiness, and the Papacy. 
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crimes give a title to holiness, Roman Clergy, none de- 
serve this title better than you. | 

If such is the truth, Americans, if this be a faithful 
picture of the Popish clergy’s deeds and designs against 
mankind, then mistrust those Roman priests, who come 
with the name of God upon their lips, but who in their 
heart meditate your subjection; for their spirit is impe- 
rishable. Leave, leave those strolling knights errant 
of despotism and superstition to run through the world, 
leave them to sow in the desert their doctrine, mortal to 
the freedom and happiness of mankind; their theory up- 
on the power, the divine right of kings and emperors. 
However odious and cruel the yoke of tyrants may be, 
the Catholic catechism teaches to the youth, and philo- 
sophy and theology teaches to young priests, that the 
people must humbly submit. See the catechism of the 
empire under Napoleon, and that of Poland, where the 
clergy preach the same doctrine towards the homicide 
tyrant who, amidst the smoking ruins of Poland, smo- 
thered under the foot of a Cossack, says—* Order reigns 
at Warsaw,”’ yes, the order of solitude and death—* Cum 
solitudine fecerint pacem appellant.”* Those are the 
men whom the Popish clergy commands us to obey ; 
those are the priests whom I point out in the work 
of my confessions. ‘They rove over your country, they 
mingle in your society, under the veil of religion, to sur- 


* They make a solitude, and call it peace. — Tacitus. 
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prise your honesty and confidence. Beware; Popery 
is a great masquerade, a dupe of which I have been. 

Americans, when you shall have become tired with 
your liberty, when you shall envy the fate of Ireland, 
Spain, and Italy; when you wish that your children 
and your descendants may become superstitious slaves, 
introduce Catholic schools ; send your children to draw 
the milk of those mercenary nurses, and a complete re- 
volution will be eventually accomplished. 

When you wish that men who renounce the sacred 
ties of matrimony in order to seduce wives and daughters, 
as said so justly J. J. Rousseau, let those men bring into 
your families their inconceivable immorality ; for, from 
the tenderest age, they teach your daughters for the fu- 
ture, force their chaste imagination, their angelic mind, 
to spoil itself in the mire of their cases of conscience.* 
If you desire this education, send them to the confessional. 

When you wish that those priests repeat to your boys 
such horrible maxims as these, viz: “ All is permitted 
to the priests,” “ A man clothed in a cassock cannot 
sin,” “ All his actions are holy”—send them to the con- 
fessional. If you have a desire to give such an educa- 
tion to your daughters, send them also to the confessional. 


* If [ did not fear to shock the reader, I would expose the exami- 
nation of conscience, which every body, even boys themselves from 
seven years of age, must read over when going to confession. Let 
it suffice to say, that all the most horrible, disgusting, and unnatural 
erimes are explained and developed. Every body, upon pain of 
mortal sin, must examine if he ever committed them, and the con- 
fessor makes many interrogatories concerning them. 
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When you wish that your boys, instead of being like 
yourselves, honest citizens, bringing up their own chil- 
dren in the fear of God, and as ornaments to their coun- 
try, may become Popish priests, swear an absolute obedi- 
ence to the bishop and Pope, become ardent preachers of 
Jesuitism, superstitions and fanaticism. When you wish 
that they renounce marriage for ever by vow, either that 
they may expose themselves to those tortures which were 
my lot during the finest years of my unhappy life, or give 
themselves up to the scandalous improprieties of the Ro- 
man clergy, call in Catholic priests, and trust them with 
the education of your children. 

When you wish that your daughters may be plunged 
alive into the grave of the cloisters; that your wives, 
whose modesty I have so much admired, may become the 
easy prey of those holy libertines, who seek to seduce 
them through all the means and influence of their dark 
ministry ; when you wish that the peace of your families 
may be disturbed by the Pontifical decision that ‘* Pro- 
testant marriages are invalid,’ and must have the bene- 
diction of a Catholic priest; when you wish that the 
secrets of your families may be revealed in the confes- 
sional; send your wives and children to confession. 

When you wish that they learn to purloin secretly 
your money, to employ it in masses for the sake, in ap- 
pearance, of your souls and your own conversion; but, in 
reality, to enrich their spiritual fathers ; send them to the 
confessional. : 


All this is, in truth, the very way prescribed to us in 
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the seminary. “Begin your holy work,” say our Supe- 
riors to us, “by women and children; fathers and hus- 
bands will come afterwards swimmingly.” But again, 

When you wish that your families may be initiated in 
immoral principles such as these :—* All is permitted 
against heretics ;” “an oath made by a Catholic to a 
Protestant is not obligatory ;” “it is permitted to a Pa- 
pist to cheat a Protestant ;”’ “lies and infidel maxims, if 
used for the good of the Church, are permitted against 
heretics ;” then send your children to the confessional. 

When you wish to exchange your money for dispen- 
sations of Rome,* your bank bills for benedictions and 
relics ; when you wish to employ your gold in building 
gorgeous churches, or to embellish them that they may 
be worthy of their proud occupants; listen to the doc- 
trines of Roman priests. | 

When you wish that your death-bed may be besieged 
by them, to extort at your last hour wills in their favour, 
and donations for prayers and masses richly to be paid 
for, listen to the doctrine of Roman priests. 

When you wish that your President and authorities 
may hold their power from the Pope,t that he may di- 


« Ecclesiastic dispensations are a leave of doing what is prevented 
by Popish rules; for example, of marrying in Lent, or marrying 
one’s cousin, eating flesh, &c. All that matter is settled like an ac- 
count of the custom-house, and is a fine living to the bishop and Pope. 
The small fees are for the former, the highest for the latter. Sin- 
gular stories will be seen in my confessions upon this matter. 

+ Such is the doctrine of Rome, that all power in the world is held 
from the Pope asthe vicar of God. The Pope has the power of an- 
nulling the oaths of fidelity towards Superiors, because Christ said to 
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rect your elections and your government, that an eccle- 
siastical seal may be stamped upon your press, bibles, 
and assemblies, call in Catholic priests and listen to their 
doctrine. | 

Or if, indeed, you love your religion, your country, and 
your children ; fathers of families, avoid Roman Catholic 
priests, equally enemies of all which is Protestant and 
free. . 

American women, avoid Roman Catholic priests, who 
would teach you to throw aside the most beautiful orna- 
ment of your sex, to shun and scorn your husbands if 
Protestants ; priests who will teach you that your union 
is illegal and void, and your children are illegitimate, be- 
cause heretical. 

Young American ladies, avoid, oh! I beseech you, for 
the interest of your future happiness and tranquillity, 
avoid those confession boxes ; I do know too well their dark- 
ness and mysteries. Listen to this warning ; itis froma 
priest, but one who is the friend of your sex, your age, 
and your virtues. 

Young Americans, avoid those priests, who will en- 
deavour to seduce you ; you, above all, whose inexperience 
proposes to them an easy prey; to enlist you in their 


Peter— I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” In 
France, they who do not admit this opinion of Rome are called in 
scorn, ‘‘ Gallicans,” a name almost synonymous with heretic in the 
eyes of a true “ ultra-montane,” or Roman Catholic. 

History is filled with the attempts of the Pope to make use of that 
power; the last was against Napoleon. 
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ranks, to turn you with their immoral vows either to 
hypocrites or the unhappiest of men. 

Americans of every age, of every rank, magistrates 
and citizens, rich and poor, clergy and laity, by all that 
is dearest to you, let a single feeling animate you; unite 
your ranks as in the day of a battle, and if your foe 
attempts to introduce himself here, to creep in among 
you, let him meet every where an impenetrable wall; if 
he proposes to you to exchange the simple and pure faith 
of your fathers for his fanaticisms and superstitions, 
your liberty for his thraldom, answer as you would an- 
swer if any tyrant should propose to you to surrender 
your national flag and betray your country. 

Such is the duty of every American, however you may be 
divided. Some ambitious men, I am informed, are to be 
found among you, hungry for power, who do not blush to 
make use of Catholics to compass their ends at the elec- 
tions. Do those men belong to that American people 
whose fidelity, union, and devotion, sixty years ago, as- 
tonished Europe and commanded the admiration of the 
world? In the days of your immortal struggle you had 
but one Arnold to betray the noble cause, and his name is 
dishonoured for ever; and now, Americans, forgetful of 
their origin, of their duty and country, forgetful of the 
patriotism of their fathers, of the blood which flows in 
their veins, buy and beg the very voices of their enemies, 
of Roman Catholic priests. This only fact is an awful 
symptom, and proves but too truly that my fears are 
well-founded, 
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But perhaps those misguided, ambitious men do not 
know the enemy with whom they would join themselves. 
Let them open their eyes then, and learn what true Ca- 
tholics, and especially what priests, have lately done in 
the elections of France. The history of past events is 
a lesson for the present day. When Louis XVIII. 
in 1819 granted his charter, which gave some rights 
to the French, all the true Catholics, and the clergy 
above all, chafed by this recognition of the people’s rights, 
left no means untried to violate and distort it, till they 
destroyed it by the ordinances of July, 1830. During 
this long struggle of fifteen years, between Absolutism 
and Liberalism, my fellow priests used all their power to 
revive their party, especially on the great day of elec- 
tions. ‘Then our bishops, (creatures of the king,) sent 
us their circulars, in order to warm our zeal and ar- 
dour. 

And we, the faithful slaves of our spiritual Superiors, 
used all our influence—made public prayers for good 
elections ;_ we preached in the pulpit to our parishioners, 
in the catechism to the boys, in the confessional to 
every body, that Liberalism (or the party of Liberty) was 
a guilty heresy ; it was a mortal sin to give one’s voice 
for this party, and we tried by every means to dishonour 
and tarnish its adherents.* The throne and the altar 
was the watch-word, was the enjoined text of all our 


* A singular proof of the natural hatred of the clergy for liberty, 
is that Lafayette is represented by them as a very bad man. Inorder 


to judge of this hero’s character, it was necessary for me to come to 
America. 
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discourses. We required in confession rigorously, from 
the electors, the name and opinion of their candidates, 
obliged them to vote according to our direction, under 
pain of refusal of absolution.* If electors themselves 
did not come to the confession, we had their wives and 
daughters ; and we recommended to them that they should 
employ all their influence to make their fathers and hus- 
bands of our party. 

The government, which relied upon our zeal, which 
knew that its interests were ours, instituted many so- 
cieties of itinerant missionaries, They went from city 
to city, from village to village, to revive the ashes of 
Catholicism and preach servitude. They formed bro. 
therhoods and associations of both sexes, in which they 
enlisted the most devoted knights of their religion and 
royalism, the most ardent foes of liberty. And (striking 
circumstance, the best proof of the truth of my obser- 
vations,) all the deputies named by the country electors 
were enemies of liberty and of the press, because those 
country electors were under the influence of curates; 
while in the cities the electors, more free and learned, 
chose deputies who were friends of freedom. 


~ In the year 1833 the author assisted at the administration of the 
last sacraments to a dying country gentleman. The origin of his 
fortune was questionable, and he was a member of the Liberal party. 
His priest enjoined him, in order to legitimate his riches, to make 
some donations to the church; but as for his vote, the priest com- 
pelled him to callin his family, to beg pardon for the scandal of 
having given in his vote to a Liberal man, and to beseech his eldest 
son not to follow his example. 
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But when our party* saw that all its exertions were 
vain and useless, it introduced into the court of Charles 
X., about 1826, a secret ecclesiastic council, composed 
of the cardinals De la Fare and De Latil, archbishops 
of Rouen and Rheims, the archbishop of Paris, M. De 
Guelen, and some pious laymen, worthy of their holy so- 
ciety. This council, called the Camarilla, directed all the 
acts of government, forced the public functionaries to go to 
confession, required from all the candidates to public 
situations an attestation of Catholic and Royalist prin- 
ciples delivered by the curate, pressed the unhappy 
Charles X. to name his stupid ministry of the 8th of 
August 1829 ; and at length, to issue the fatal ordi- 
nances of July 1830. Thus has the Popish clergy 
lengthened the struggle of liberty, and compromised the 
well-being of thirty-three millions of Frenchmen; thus 
it has divided them into two camps of mortal enemies ; 
thus, at last, has it ingloriously crowned the long story of 
its cruelty and oppression in my unfortunate country. 

Since the accession of Louis Philip, the priests have 
kindled again the flames of civil war. They have sprin- 
kled again with holy water the guns and pick-axes of 
the poor and slavish peasants of La Vendeeft and Bri- 


* As I was only a secondary wheel of this infernal machinery, I 
know not all its secrets; but these few revelations are true to the 
letter. 

t Every body knows that La Vandee has been devastated by sword 
and flames, and unpeopled, in its wars excited by its priests against 
the republic in 1793-4. - They attempted in 1830 to renew the same 
horrors, but Philip has employed the most rigorous and oppressive 
measures to prevent it. 
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tagny, to raise them against the popular throne. But 
this new crime has ended, after some bloody fights, in 
bringing on La Vendee an army of thirty thousand sol- 
diers, who, at the present time, crush this province, the 
tool of its priests ; and the clergy, seeing that Philip be- 
comes from day to day as despotic as his predecessors, 
rallies itself round him, and unites once more the throne 
and the altar. Such as these are the men with whom 
you ally yourselves, Americans; whose suffrages you 
beg, whose assistance you ask, in your elections; these 
are the men with whom you would divide the future des- 
tinies of your country. I wish you would but look at 
the history of Popery, and examine and see if ever @ 
Catholic country has been happy. 

Americans, be united as the stars upon your flag 
against these Catholics’ designs. Open your eyes and 
see. Popery overflows, invades you, and you are not 
aware of it; it strides with the steps of a giant to the 
conquest of your glorious land, and you do not resist it ; 
yea, you stretch out your hand to it. It is awake, but 
you sleep; it is zealous, busy, and you remain in rest 
and indolence ; like the spider which extends its web, 
it lays its snares in secret, and you will not perceive it. 
The result of such a blindness cannot be uncertain. 
When I see your tranquillity and your security, I can 
easily conceive their hopes, designs, and triumphs. You 
will never understand the great importanee which the 
Pope sets upon the conquest of America. He knows that 
Europe escapes from his power, and he wishes to indems 
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nify himself with the new world. How many times 
have I heard, and have myself said, that “ the light of 
Catholicism would ere long be out in the ancient con- 
tinent, but would be renewed in America!” Like the sun, 
which seems to descend below the horizon to lighten an. 
other hemisphere. 

The Pope is now making a desperate exertion with 
men and money to accomplish this purpose. That dia- 
bolic institution for the propagation of the faith,* (a 
member of which I was, and which I have increased 
with my savings) puts immense sums of money at the 
disposal of the Pope. As in the time of Luther, the Ca- 
tholics exchanged their weekly offering for some years 
of indulgence, as formerly Leo X. sold indulgences to 
build St. Peters at Rome, now Gregory XVI. sells the 
same good to catholocise and subdue America. Three 
centuries have rolled away, and obstinate Popery, with- 
out being corrected by the hard lessons of experience, 
perseveres in its abominable course. 

Astonishing prodigy! None in France, among its 
thirty-three millions of inhabitants, none in this cele- 
brated and proud nineteenth century dares or even 
wishes to raise his voice against such an immorality. 


* This Association is divided into.“ decuries,” or collection of ten 
members; ‘‘ centuries,” or collection of one hundred; and “ sec- 
tions,” or collection of one thousand. Each member receives indul- 
gences; but the officers or chiefs of ‘ decurie,” “ centurie,” &c., 
have much greater favours. The feast of this Association is the 
day of St. Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies, the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, I believe. 
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On the contrary, every good Catholic groans and sighs 
bitterly for the blindness of the misled millions of Ame- 
rica, is earnest in offering his money for their conver. 
sion. Men, women, servants, boys, atone for their sins 
with the money which passes into the hands of the Pope 
for the propagation of the faith in America. The let- 
ters of missionaries* are printed in each month, and 
published every where, at the expense of the selling of 
indulgences. In those letters, as in the old legends of 
monasteries, daily prodigies, miracles, visible assistance 
of God, &c., are stated as a proof of their divine mission. 
But the Protestants, and above all your ministers, are 
treated with their usual Catholic charity ; your inde- 
pendence and press are treated as the true Pandora box 
of the world, are shown as a capital obstacle to the 
complete introduction of Catholicism. ‘To warm our 
zeal in the seminaries, those accounts are faithfully read 
daily; and in each year, young priests brought up in 
ignorance, prejudices, superstitions, and hatred of all 
freedom, set out with large sums (the price of indul- 
gences) to destroy the plague of Protestantism, and in- 
graft Popery in its stead.T 


* Those letters are carefully reviewed, corrected, and: embellished 
by the directors, and adapted to their purpose, for often they are not 
fit for printing. I saw one from a M. Bur—, which would have 
shamed a boy of ten years of age; there was not @ line without a 
fault. But in the Monthly Review the same letter cuts quite a dif- 
ferent figure. 

+ I was destined myself to be a missionary in North America by 
my Superiors, who said that my zeal and talents would be useful to 
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So many exertions, indeed, are crowned with some 
success. Listen to their oracles: “IN THIRTY YEARS 
HERESY WILL BE DESTROYED IN THE UNITED STATES,” 
(Annals of Propag. of Faith). Do you understand, Ame- 
ricans ? In thirty years. The author of this prophecy is 
a grand vicar, who knows well his resources and means 
of success. Perhaps this may appear incredible and 
even absurd. But compare the present state of the Ro- 
man religion in your country with its state thirty years 
ago. If some time since any friend of America had 
told you that you should see on your soil, convents, mo- 
nasteries, and seminaries, the asylums of seduction and 
idleness, you would have laughed at this prediction. 
Would it have been groundless, however? Your land is 
covered with those institutions of Catholics, who, under 
the shelter of your laws, taking advantage of American 
liberty, give themselves up to the cloister life, recruit 
their army of both sexes; and you cannot penetrate 
within those retreats, and their number increases every 
day.* 

Thus Popery invades you in spite of your riches 


the glory of God and the Church. Happily my health prevented 
me. I sent only some francs for the conversion of souls, which I 
could not enlighten personally. 

* The following was the state of Popery in the United States in 
1835 :—1 archbishop; 10 bishops; 300 resident priests, independent 
of those in the colleges and convents; 300 mass houses, either 
erected or finishing; 10 colleges; 28 male and female convents ; 35 
seminaries for youth; 16 orphan asylums, all under the charge of 
Jesuits or nuns. 
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learning, and civilization; no barriers, no gates, no 
seas can stop it. 

While in Europe mankind begins to breathe from the 
Papal yoke, while one hopes that all the exertions of the 
Pope to assume again his former tyranny will be like 
the arrow darted by the trembling hand of old Priam, 
while every friend of his fellow-creatures sees with de- 
light that Catholicism is nearly at an end in many coun- 
tries of Europe; in America, on the contrary, it seems 
to grow youthful and vigorous, as in the days of its 
brightest triumphs. Never, perhaps, in any country has 
it strided on so victoriously. In America it spreads the 
same net which has in former times entrapped Europe ; 
that net which a bloody struggle and prodigious endea- 
vours have been necessary to cast off. - 

What! Shall your beautiful America, which, without 
passing through the tedious period of childhood or youth, 
has sprung with one leap to a level with the nations of 
the old world; which was born great, rich, and _ fully 
formed, as Minerva sprang quite armed from the head of 
Jupiter ; shall she be destined to undergo the fatal influ- 
ence of Popery? Shall the vulture who has gnawed the 
entrails of Europe for so many centuries, alight on 
and drain the best blood of America ? 

The priests are not yet strong enough to engage with 
you in a pitched battle, to attack openly your institu- 
tions, your liberty, your religion, whose existence is in- 
compatible with their designs. It is not yet strong 
enough to establish among you an inquisition, although 
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the Pope has trusted the bishop of Charleston with this 
office, if we believe Mr. Morrisey, a Roman priest. It 
has not yet obtained laws, privileges, immunities, and ex- 
emptions as in Europe, nor made America a large con- 
vent; but have they not multiplied those establishments 
of dirty monks, vicious and corrupted fellows, greedy 
and ravenous, unprofitable burthens to the earth, the fruit 
of which they devour? You have already 28 cloisters. 
It is not yet strong enough to preach an impious crusade 
against Heretics, as it does in France * daily by the man- 
datory letters of bishops; to shut your schools where 
the Bible is taught ; to interdict your Bible societies, as 
it does in my country; but it prepares its means; it 
creeps, it invades every thing gradually ; and the day in 
which it will feel itself powerful enough to attack you 
close, the wrestling will be murderous and terrible. The 
serpent is not yet strong enough to confront the vigo- 
rous claws and beak of the American Eagle ; wait till it 
become older, yea, feed it, protect it, that it may devour 
her. 

Americans, your carelessness reminds me of that of 
those people whom the hollow roaring of Vesuvius could 
not awaken from their lethargy ; they were buried under 
the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. You seem to 


* See the letters ofall protestant ministers in France, who state the 
intolerance of the French bishops, and especially of a Mr. Durand, 
capitular grand vicar of Besancon, who says in his circular, that 
it isthe duty of the Catholic to persecute the Protestant. Thereading 
of the Bible is prevented as dangerous, and Bibles seized are burnt 
by curates. 
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wait for the fatal day of explosion. You perhaps charge 
me with exaggeration. Ah! when the thundering voice 
of Demosthenes solicited the attention of the Athenians 
to the designs and invasions of Philip, the fickle Athe- 
nians charged him also with exaggeration, and refused to 
listen to his advice. The battle of Cheronea and the 
subjection of Greece were necessary to show them their 
fatal mistake. When the unfortunate Cassandra fore. 
told to the ‘Trojans the calamities which threatened their 
city, her councils met but with incredulity : they opened 
their eyes only when Troy was ina blaze. I give you 
the same warning, let them not be lost ; let my predic- 
tions be not followed by a fatal fulfilment. Your fore- 
fathers bequeathed you a glorious liberty, purchased at 
the expense of their blood ; it is a sacred duty to you to 
transmit it unspotted to your children. Will you be. 
queath them the slavery and darkness of Popery ? 


THE END. 
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